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Who Pays for This War?|] 


Wherever there is unprotected iron or steel 
in your plant there is war. The metal on 
one side—rust and corrosion on the other. 
And the metal fights a losing battle. Rust 
and corrosion always win in the end. 


When you use unprotected metal sheets 
for roofing or siding on your plant buildings 
the battle becomes fiercer and the end comes 
quicker. Rain, snow, sleet on the outside— 
smoke, steam, fumes and gases inside and out 
begin an attack that never lets up. The war 
is soon over. The battle-scarred roof of un- 
protected metal is no longer fit for service 
and must be replaced. 


Who pays for this war? 


You do. You pay the first cost of the roof 
that loses the war. You pay for the constant 
painting and repairs required to keep the unpro- 
tected metal roof on the firing line as long as 
possible. And finally you pay the cost of roof , 
replacement that comes altogether too soon. \ e | 





You can end this war—you can save its 

cost—by using Robertson Process Asbestos PY EAS a 

° qe y go through this war wit 
Protected Metal (APM) for roofing and siding. rust and corrosion again? Replace o 
e rusted-out unprotec meta a ws 

To all the advantages of unprotected metal, anal ees pees eee Se 
such as strength, light weight and broad poe ge ages oom . 
adaptability, this protected metal sheeting adds iad toe HEAVY u 
; . : WATERPROOFING “tl 
complete immunity to rust and corrosion. ENVELOPE —> “1, 
The metal-destroying influences of weather SS A 
exposure on the outside and manufacturing oT 
. ee" °4 9° ° ; tl 
processes inside your buildings attack AP M | he Evidence Ne 
in vain. Its sheet steel core, completel iad 7 bt 
Vv i ¢ % sual Pp y This partial list of users is significant because of the prominence of ee 
encased in a triple-protective coating of (1) the various corporations and because all of them have used Rob- Pop 
* ertson Process Asbestos Protected Metal repeatedly. Experi- + og tl 
Asphalt (2) Asbestos felt and (3) Waterp roof ence covering many years usage is conclusive evidence of true value h 
ing, is made rust and corrosion-proof. A long in this Robertson Product. a 
° ° First order q u 
life of roofing service—a low roof cost per year American Locomotive Co... .......0cc0ceceeeeeceseseceeees 1913 13 orders  . 
° ° ° . TE TE woo oe rec siccccsecccoceccccsccccceens 1912 30 ord i: 
—jis assured. Painting and repairs are made Bethlehem Stee Co... ORL NR AT HENRY 1910 24 orders i. o 

° ° ° rucible Steel Co. o DOG os08 Sado vs Greeiewajenen heed .1913. 37 ord 4 
unnecessary. Upkeep expense is eliminated. Davison Chemical Co...---- sooo 1908 70 orders  * 
. : ‘ E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co... . 2.6... 0... e eee eee .1909 29 orders s 2 
It will pay you to investigate A P M. on ono i 1908 111 orders '; 
"TEE EELETORE ERE LORETO. fe) be 1 
: . ~ : ee eee soe 6:5aS 60s Wiae epee oe 1919 31 ord 
Write for descriptive literature and a sample mere me omg DN a tica ard arenas we gases wa ata sable 2 Dace aie 1913 22 ain : u 
: 4 sn keno gaa twee 6 ssaeecedeceseaveracsuaad 1910 67 orders 

of the material itself. ME a nn 2 550104 ov eed dw o 8 bs 40 be eae eee 1918 80 pos a? 
— Coal & _— Rs arg d ont} oes Abo ogawanee scien 1914 54 orders ep 
H H ROBERTSON Co Pittsburgh Pa ackard Motor Co... ....... 2... cece eect eee eee eeees 1915 27 orders i 
5 7 *9 4 PB 1 L Fe Si seuaPk de -x.9 Gidin ober 6 PMA ROS YR bal OMe .1909 4 ord a 
Branch Offices in all Principal Cities ; Seale Redeey os. ere er ines mce Pans eels 1910 40 orders i Ee it 
For Canada: H. H. Robertson Co., Limited, Sarnia. General Sales Agents Standard Oil Co. and Subsidiaries........................ 1912 100 orders # tl 

for Canada: B. & S. H. Thompson & Co., Limited, Montreal, Toronto, United States Steel Corporation....................020s00. .1908 272 orders . 
Winnipeg, New Glasgow, N. S., and Vancouver, B. C. Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co... .......-00seeees 1916 8 orders le 
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_ The Case as to Distri 


By REPRESENTATIVE SYDNEY ANDERSON 


THE early days 


‘ 
a 

me ] of this country there 

ae: were practically no 


problems of distribution, 
“because people lived sim- 
population 
was largely agricultural. 
Families largely produced 


* their own foodstuffs and 
~ clothing materials and 


*found means for the con- 


' struction of shelter close 
> at hand. 
_¢ommodities from _ place 


Movement of 


to place was carried on 
‘almost wholly by ships, 
and settlements’ were, 
therefore, confined to the 
land contiguous to the 
* ocean or inland water- 
ways, 

At first, factories were 
located close to raw ma- 
terials. Production was 
upon a small scale and 
“the cost -proportionately 
' jarge per unit. Distribu- 

tion was largely local and 
‘the cost of distribution 
small. With 
the development of ma- 

chinery, rapid means of 
transportation and_ the 
* evolution of the princi- 
ples of mass production, 
there came about a revo- 
lution in the relationship 
between the costs of man- 
ufacture and distribution 
- until today we have the 
Opposite situation to that 
which existed thirty years 
ago—mass production at 
low unit cost and na- 
tional distribution at high 


a 


-* unit cost. 


~ Now this evolution or 
revolution was not the 
_ product of the design of 
_a master mind, nor was 
it a miracle wrought by 
~ the magic wand of legis- 
‘lation. It was the prod- 
uct of invention, experi- 


'. Mentation, education and 
Each development was -the solu- 
the individual 


imitation. 


‘tion of the problems 


Manufacturer or distributor. 
of individual problems was often without 
conscious appreciation of the relation of the 
solution to the whole scheme of distribution. 
These solutions were multiplied into the 
‘solution of problems of communities, states 
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Chairman of the Joint Congressional Commission of Agricultural Inquiry 








*YDNEY ANDERSON, lumberjack, collection agent and lawyer, 

who now represents a Minnesota farming constituency in Congress, 
is the man who labeled DISTRIBUTION—the spread between the 
producer and the consumer. He was named Chairman of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Agricultural Inquiry, handed an appropria- 
tion of some $50,000 and told to find out why the farmer got so little 
of the consumer’s dollar. 

Forthwith, Representative Anderson organized a staff totaling nearly 
3,000 experts in industry, banking, transportation and agriculture. For 
the most part these men either volunteered their services or were lent to 
the Commission by big business houses, banks and railroads. His assist- 
ants included hundreds of business executives, and it has been estimated 
that if the men who were cooperating in this work had drawn the salaries 
they were earning in their regular jobs, the pay roll would have amounted 
to more than $110,000 a week, or to a total of $5,720,000 for the year 
that the Commission was engaged in its investigation. 

The Commission heard the testimony of thousands of men in touch 
with all the phases of marketing and distribution. Personal investiga- 
tions were conducted by a staff of economists cooperating with some 
200 committees from the various industries in gathering and analyzing 
data involving answers to more than fourteen million questionnaires, 
which called for nearly fifty million calculations. All of this Representa- 
tive Anderson, who is a straight thinker and a hard worker, succeeded in 


accomplishing at a total cost of less than $1,000 a week to the Government. 


His report, recently published in four large volumes, is one of the 
clearest accounts of the development of what has come to be known as the 
Distribution problem that has ever been issued. Before sending the 
report to the printer, Representative Anderson called in twenty-one 
representatives of industry, transportation, agriculture and labor and the 
final report represents the composite views of these various élements. 

Tens of thousands of pages of data obtained in this far-reaching 
investigation were not included in the report of the Commission, and Mr. 
Anderson has made use of much of this in the preparation of this article 
for The Nation’s Business, which, according to experts who have read 
advance proofs, is about the best contribution to the subject of Distribution 
ever written. 

This is the first of a series of seven or more articles to be published in 
The Nation’s Business during the year 1923. In our desire to get at 
the heart of the problem of Distribution we approached the one man, 
whom experts recognize as the outstanding authority on Distribution as 
a whole, and requested him to lead off with the opening article of the 
series. Announcement of the articles to follow, each of which is to. be 
written by an expert in his or her particular line, will be found on page 13: 
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and nations. So distribution developed with- 
out regard to design or total economic cost. 
Each solution was tested by the supreme 
test of workability. Thus we developed a 
system of production and distribution which, 
whatever its faults, has the splendid virtue 
of working most of the time. So intricate 
is the vast economic machine, so delicate is 


This solution 


sumption. 


depreciation accumulate. 
templates two primary functions: first, the 
movement of commodities from the place 
of production to the. place of consumption; 
second, the carrying of the commodities from: 
the time of production to the time of con- 
Speaking generally, economics in 
distribution must 
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bution 


its balance between time 
and distance, production 
and consumption — that 
could it conceivably stop 
functioning altogether for 
a single day untold losses 
and = suffering would 
result, 

In order to apply the 
principle of reducing unit 
costs by increasing vol- 
ume, the manufacturer 
extended his plant and 
produced more and more 
goods. Other manufac- 
turers did the same thing. 
There has resulted an ex- 


cess of manufacturing 
capacity. This excess 
capacity modifies the 


economies resulting from 
volume production, tends 
to increase the cost of 
production per unit and 
leads to seasonal eniploy- 
ment which in its turn 
produces a demand for 
higher wages during the 
periods of employment. 

The need of keeping 
this capacity employed in 
its turn produces a sur- 
plus of goods which the 
manufacturer forces into 
distributive channels by 
means of highly developed. 
sales agencies and special- 
ized selling and advertis- 
ing campaigns. As every 
competing manufacturer 
is in the same position, 
competition becomes a 
race of expenditures. In 
the end the race is paid 
for by the public. 

As more and more 
goods are forced into the 
channels of distribution 
these channels become 
congested; more goods are 
carried on the shelves and 
in the warehouses of mer- 
chants; turnover slows 
down and charges for 
storage, interest, rent and 
Distribution con- 


be effected either by 


il 
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reducing the distance which the commodity 
is moved from the place of production to 
the place of consumption or by reducing the 
time intervening between production and con- 
sumption. This statement, however, must 
not be taken too literally. Both of these 
factors are the product of a large variety 
of elements. The effect of distance from 
the market in the case of farm commodities 
may to a certain extent be modified by the 
concentration 
of production 
and the abil- 
ity to ship in 
large quan- 
tities. 

The rate 
of the turn- 
over in its 
relation to 
interest, 



























rent, storage and other — 

charges in which time is a factor 

is an important element. It costs more to 
sell in small quantities than in large quan- 
tities ‘and to sell at long distances than at 
short distances. 

Perhaps no exact formula can be estab- 
lished which will accurately measure the 
relationship costs of distribution and volume, 
distance and time, but in general it is perhaps 
safe to assume that the cost of distribution 
increases in proportion to the area of dis- 
tribution, the number of transactions and the 
competition encountered. A manufacturer’s 
average cost of selling and distributing his 
whole volume may be 25 per cent of the 
sales price. The average cost of sales and 
distribution to within five hundred miles ra- 
dius of his plant may be 20 per cent, while 


the average within a radius of one thousand 
miles to two thousand miles may be as high 
as 40 per cent. If the unit of sales at a 
distance is small, the cost of sales and dis- 
tribution in the more distant area will be 
still larger. 

Some recent analyses that have been made 
of stocks in even the most modern stores 
developed a most amazing and unnecessary 
duplication of varieties, kinds and sizes. It 
must be obvious that the closer the merchant 
can approximate his stock to the consumer’s 
requirements in point of variety, quantity, 
quality and size and the closer that he can 
buy in relation to those requirements the 
smaller will be his cost of doing business. 

All of this goes directly to the point 
of emphasis. This point heretofore has 
been too largely, I think, in the direction 
of volume production and specialized sales 

and advertising policies with the purpose of 
forcing goods through the channels of dis- 
tribution with too little regard of volume and 
character of consumer’s requirements. The 
time has come to reverse this process—to 
begin with a more careful analysis of con- 
sumer’s requirements with a view of relat- 
ing those requirements more directly to the 
production and the manufacturing plant 
which can most economically reach the 
consuming territory. 

My observation is that the greatest ob- 
stacle encountered in bringing about better 
methods of farming, manufacturing or dis- 
tributing is the farmer, manufacturer or dis- 
tributor. It is surprising how 


Sydney Anderson explaining his distribution 
dollar which was one of the things he learned 
from the most elaborate study of marketing 
ever carried on in this country 


dificult it is to inculcate into people an 
intelligent self-interest in their own affairs. 

About 9 per cent of the manufacturers 
in the United States have cost systems. 

Relatively few business people keep sufh- 

ciently accurate or comprehensive records 

to furnish a basis for sound judgment of 
their own experience. Doubtless, if all 
farmers, manufacturers and distributors 
were as efficient as the most efficient great 
reductions could be made in the cost to 
the consumer. But I would not have all 
business done in imitation of another 
business, even the most successful. 
There is too much addiction to conven- 
tion and imitation now. Sometimes I think 
that most business is an imitation of an imita- 
tion of an imitation of some other busi- 
ness. Perhaps this is due to the fact that 
business in contrast to most of the profes- 
sions is learned in practice by apprenticeship. 
The clerk becomes the merchant. The rail- 
way conductor becomes the railway execu- 
tive; the salesman, the sales manager; the 
factory employee, the superintendent. Any 
of them may become chief executives. 

This is all to the good, but it has resulted 
in emphasis upon convention and mechanics 
rather than upon principle and _ purpose. 
Perhaps it is partly due to the fact that 
there is very little accumulation of facts or 
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experience of business upon which principles 
can be predicated. 

I think I can say after conducting what 
was probably the most exhaustive investiga- 
tion of business in all its relations ever car- 
ried out in the country that the surprising 
thing about business is not what we know 
about it, but what we don’t know about it. 
I wish we might have a “know your own 
business” campaign in this country. It 
would be the most valuable educational cam- 
paign ever carried on. 

If any business man who reads this article 
thinks he knows all about his own business 
let him sit down and try to write what 
he knows. Let him begin with its purpose 
and relation to the consumer and producer 
and the other agencies with which it con- 
tacts. Let him draw a diagram of its or- 
ganizations. Let him see if he can evolve 
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one important principle from his experience 
or his records. Let him write all he knows 
or can find out about it and I will guarantee 
him the most valuable business experience 
of his life. 

Improvement must come through a better 
understanding of the processes of production, 
assembly, conversion and dispersing of goods 
and their relation to each other. This means 
the accumulation and organization of a 
larger basis of information drawn from the 
experience and records of successful business 
and the making of this information available 
not only to those who are in business but 
to those who want to go in business and to 
those who want to learn how business is 
done and how it ought to be done. 

Are there too many retailers? Probably. 
So there are probably too many middle men, 
manufacturers and lawyers. There is no 
way of preventing a man entering any field 
of industry or commerce that he wants to 
enter and probably there ought not to be, but 
it might be possible to educate him to look 
before he leaps. It probably isn’t possible 
and probably ought not to be possible to 
regulate production in such a way as to pre- 
vent an overproduction of overcompetition 
which jeopardizes the prosperity of an in- 
dustry, perhaps of the country, as is so fre- 
quently the case with agricultural products; 
but it ought to be possible to secure such an 
accumulation and organization of the facts 
as would prevent such overproduction and 
overcompetition as knowledge of the facts 
would obviate. 

No discussion of the problem of distribu- 
tion and the excessive costs which character- 
ize it would be complete without some ref- 
erence to the part played in producing these 
costs by the variety and character of con+ 
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. economies of 


. sumer’s requirements for goods and services. 
- It seems necessary to recognize the right 
‘of the consumer to buy where and what he 


will. 
But there can be no doubt that a better 


- knowledge of what these requirements are 


and a better organization of industry and 
commerce to meet them would result in 
distribution. In __ localities 
where income and living standards are sub- 
stantially uniform there could be such or- 


“ganization of these requirements as would 
more definitely relate these to the stocks of 


the community merchant. This would make 
possible the quicker turnover of the mer- 


chants’ stocks and lower costs of doing busi- 


ness which could be reflected in reduced 
prices. But in considering the savings which 
can be made by greater efficiency, quicker 
turnover, elimination of waste on the part 


of any single agency in the chain of distribu- 


tion, it must be remembered that the price 
which the consumer pays is the result of the 
addition and compounding of 
the costs of thousands of the 
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and allowing for the fact that the oats from 
which the rolled oats were made were prob- 
ably of select quality and that there was 
some waste in manufacture, she could not 
see how the oats in the package could pos- 
sibly cost more than 3 or 4 cents. 

Mrs. Jones was not an exceptionally curious 
woman, but she could not help wondering 
where the other 16 cents went. Had she 
inquired of the Joint Commission of Agricul- 
tural Inquiry she would have learned that of 
the 20 cents she paid for the rolled oats the 
retailer got 4.2 cents, of which 3.2 cents 
represented his expenses and 1 cent, his 
profit; the wholesaler who sold the rolled 
oats to the retailer received 1.8 cents, of 
which 1.5 cents represented expenses and .3 
cent was profit; the manufacturer of the 
rolled oats got 9.6 cents, of which 2 cents 
was profit; 1.2 cents, taxes; 1.6 cents, trans- 
portation; 1.7 cents, advertising; 1.3 cents, 
selling cost; and 1.8 cents, cost of manufac- 
ture. The.elevator which handled the oats 
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which she paid $1.50. If Mrs, Jones had 
still been curious she would have found that 
her $1.50 was distributed approxiraately as 
follows: 29 cents to the retailer, of which 
4 cents was profit and 25 cents went to pay 
clerk hire, rent, taxes¥ insurance, deteriora- 
tion, waste, etc.; 12 cents to the wholesaler, 
of which 3 cents was profit and 9 cents cost 
of doing business; $1.09 to the manufacturer, 
who paid 48 cents for the raw material, 20 
cents for the cost of manufacture, 11 cents 
for the selling expense, 5 cents for the adver- 
tising, 10 cents for the transportation, 6 cents 
for taxes; leaving 9 cents profit. 

Mrs. Jones would probably have been sur- 
prised to learn that it cost more to trans- 
port, sell and place in her hands the $1.50 
worth of groceries which she had bought 
than it cost to produce and manufacture 
them. 

Having finished her purchases in the 
grocer’s, Mrs. Jones went across the street 
to the butcher where she bought $1.00 worth 
of meat. If Mrs. Jones had 
been inquisitive as to the dis- 





elements of . service and 
material. 

The woman who buys a 
package of breakfast food in 
the corner grocery pays not 
only for the oats in the pack- 
age but for a pasteboard box 
and an air-tight wrapper 
and a part of the rent, in- 
terest, profits of the mer- 
chant, cost of delivery, car- 
ton in which the packages 
were shipped, part of the 
wages of the lumberjack 
who felled the tree and the 
mill operative who helped to 
convert it into pulp out of 
which the carton was made, 
part of. the wages of the 
engineer, fireman and brake- 
man who ran the train that 
transported the carton, part 
of the cost of the rails and 
the engine and part of the 
cost of the coal that pro- 
duced the steam that ran 
the engine, ad _ infinitum. 
The price which the con- 
sumer pays is a complex of 
thousands, perhaps millions, 
of other prices. Reductions 
in every element of cost 
which goes to make up the 
final price must be effected 
ali along the line, if the sum 
total of distributive costs 
which constitute a great 
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ERE is the program, as we now have it mapped out, for the 
series of studies on Distribution, of which the accompanying 
article by Representative Sydney Anderson is the first: 


Fesruary: Lo, the Poor Middleman, by L. D. H. Weld, 
of Swift & Company, Chicago. 
the many phases of wholesaling. 

Marcu: What the Better Half Thinks. 
Winter, of Minneapolis, President of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, who was a member of the Advisory Coun- 
cil of President Harding’s Conference for the Limitation of 
Arms, will discuss the problem from the standpoint of the 
consumer. 


Aprit: The Parcel Room of Business. P. L. Gerhardt, 
Vice-president Bush Terminal Company, will deal with ware- 
housing and its place in distribution costs and economies. 


Carl R. Gray, 
President of the Union Pacific System, will tell of the four 
ages of transportation and the part that the railroads have 
played in getting the little pigs to market. 
cuss cold storage transportation, and other features of land and 
water transportation. 

JUNE: 
Chicago, who came to Washington to 
Hoover’s Division of Simplified Practices, will cover standardi- 
zation, complexity of varities, over-advertising and over-selling. 

Jury: The High Cost of Convenience. 
of Boston, will set forth the retailer's economic place in 
distribution. 


Two Little Pigs Go To Market. 


Alice in Modernland. 


organize 


This article will deal with 


Mrs. Alice Ames 


He will also dis- 


William A. Durgin, of 


Secretary 


A. Lincoln Filene, 


position of her dollar and 
had been inclined to find out 
what became of it, she would 
have found her task in this 
case somewhat more difficult 
because of the necessity of 
accounting for the returns on 
the by-products incident to 
the meat as well as for the 
dollar which she paid the 
butcher, but if she had been 
persistent she might perhaps 
have found out that in addi- 
tion to the dollar she paid 
the butcher somebody paid 
10.8 cents for the by-prod- 
ucts, making $1.108 alto- 
gether. She might have 
found that this $1..08 was 
divided this way: 21.2 cents 
to the butcher, of which 2.7 
cents was profit, and 18.5 
cents cost of doing business; 
16.6 cents was retained by 
the packer, of which 5.3 cents 
was paid for transportation, 
4.2 cents selling expenses, 5.6 
cents cost of slaughter, and 
1.5 cents profit. Investigat- 
ing further she would have 
found that of the remaining 
73 cents, 67.7 cents was paid 
to the producer, 3.6 cents to 
the railroad for transporting 
the animal, 8 cent to the 
stock yards, and .g cent to 
the commission man. 








over-burden which the con- 
sumer pays is to be reduced. 

How are these costs distributed between 
producer, converter, wholesaler and retailer? 
Where does the consumer’s dollar go to, 
anyway? 

Let’s make a little trip to market with 
Mrs. Jones and find out why it costs to 
“keep up with the Joneses.” One day last 
summer Mrs. Jones took her market basket 
down from the peg in the pantry and went 
down town to buy some supplies. She went 
to the grocer, and the first thing she bought 
was a package of rolled oats for which she 
paid 20 cents. As she put the package in 
her basket she noticed that it’ contained 
one pound and four ounces, net weight. Now 
it happened that two days before Mrs. Jones 
had been talking to a farmer who told her 
that he had just sold his oats for 32 cents 
per bushel, or 1 cent per pound. Mrs. Jones 
did a quick calculation in mental arithmetic, 


got .4 cent, the railroad company, .5 cent, and 
the farmer that produced them got 3.5 cents. 

Mrs. Jones then bought a 1o-cent loaf of 
bread, and if she had been curious as to what 
became of the 10 cents, she could have 
learned that of the 10 cents 1.9 cents went 
to the retailer, of which .3 cents was profit, 
and 1.6 cents, expense; 4.3 cents went to the 
manufacturing baker, of which .6 cent was 
profit; .8 cent, overhead; 1.6 cents, selling 
expense; and 1.3 cents, cost of manufacture; 
.6 cent paid the cost of transportation; .1 cent, 
the cost of milling the flour; .3 cent, the 
handling through the elevator; and the farmer 
got 2.8 cents. 

When Mrs. Jones had finished her pur- 
chases, she had bought a package of rolled 
oats, a loaf of bread, a package of corn 
flakes, some wheat cereal, macaroni, laundry 
soap, salt and a can of condensed milk, for 


Mrs. Jones might have 
been somewhat misled by 
these figures, because 1921 was a bad year 
for the producer as the price of cattle went 
down while the cost of manufacture and 
selling beef remained relatively high so that 
the proportion of Mrs. Jones’ dollar which 
the producer received was less than it would 
normally have been. If 1921 had been more 
nearly normal, Mrs. Jones would have found 
that the by-products instead of being worth 
10.8 cents would have been worth 18.3 cents, 
and the distribution of this sum plus the 
dollar which she paid for her beef would 
have been about like this: 13.5 cents to the 
retailer, of which 10 cents was cost of oper- 
ation, and 3.5 cents, profit; 10.8 cents to the 
packer, of which 1.1 cents was profit, 3.3 
cents cost of packing, 2.9 cents transporta- 
tion, and 3.5 cents selling expense. Of the 
remaining 94 cents the producer got go cents; 
transportation, 2.7 cents; stock yards, .7 cent, 
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and the commission man, .6 cent. The 
amount received from the sale of by-products 
more than paid the expenses of the packer, 
transportation, stockyards and commission 
man. Having finished with the butcher, Mrs. 
Jones took the market basket and went home. 

That night when Mr. Jones came home to 
supper she noticed that his coat was getting 
somewhat shiny around the elbows and his 
trousers rather baggy at the knees. She 
suggested that it was time for him to buy 
another suit, so the next morning on his way 
to work Mr. Jones stopped in at the cloth- 
ing store. After looking over a large variety 
of suits, trying many of them on, he finally 
selected one for which he paid $50.00. Mr. 
Jones noticed that clothes were somewhat 
cheaper than they had been the year pre- 
vious, but having heard the night before Mrs. 
Jones’ story of what became of the $2.50 she 
paid for groceries and meat, he was some- 
what curious to know what was to become 
of the $50.00 he paid for his suit. Mr. Jones 
being a business man, as he thought about 
the matter, promptly recognized the difficulties 
of allocating the various items of expense 
involved in the manufacture and sale of 
clothing in a single suit, but after investi- 
gating for some time made a rough calcula- 
tion, the result of which showed that of his 
$50.00, $15.95 went to the retailer, of which 
$15.30 represented the cost of doing business 
and 65 cents profit; that the remaining 
$34.05, which was paid by the retailer to the 
manufacturer was divided this way, $9.10 
for the goods, $5.00 for trimmings, $11.65 
for cost of manufacture, $7.55 for selling 
and overhead, and 75 cents for profit. As I 
have said, Mr. Jones was a business man 
and he very promptly recognized the fact 
that the 65 cents was a rather low profit 
for the retailer on a suit of clothes selling 
for $50.00, and remembering that suits had 
fallen somewhat in price he knew that the 
retailer’s normal profit must have been offset 
by considerable inventory losses. Upon fur- 
ther investigation he came to the conclusion 
that normally the $15.95, that went to the 
retailer, would have been divided $13.45 for 
operating expenses and $2.50 for profit. 

Mr. Jones was a good deal like the woman 
who bought an expensive library lamp which 
made the library look so shabby and incon- 
gruous that she had-to buy a new set of 
library furniture and a new rug to fit the 
lamp. When Mr. Jones came to put on the 
suit he noticed that it made his old shoes 
look shabbier than ever, so he finally selected 
a pair which cost him $10.00. 

Mr, Jones and Mr. Smith, the shoe man, 
belonged to the same lodge and were quite 
friendly, so after Jones had paid for the 
shoes he said to Mr. Smith, “Now, Smith, 
teli me honestly how much you made on this 
pair of shoes.” 

So Smith said, “I don’t mind telling you; 
I only made 40 cents.” 
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Jones replied, “You don’t mean to say you 
do business on the basis of a margin of 4 
cents on the dollar?” 

“Oh, no!” Smith replied. “That was my 
net profit. I paid $6.81 for the shoes, so that 
my gross margin was $3.19, of which $2.79 
represents what it cost me to keep these shoes 
in stock, furnish the salesman to try them on 
and to sell them to you, pay interest on the 
money I borrow, the rent on my store, etc.” 

Sometime later, Mr. Jones happened to be 
attending a lodge meeting in a distant city 
where he had gone on a business trip. There 
he met the manufacturer of the shoes he 
bought from Smith. Remembering his con- 
versation with Smith, he asked the manufac- 
turer, Mr. Brown, what became of the $6.81 
he received from Smith for the shoes. Brown 
said he couldn’t remember, but if Jones was 
curious he would look it up and write him 
on his return home. 

Some days later Jones received a letter 
from Brown in which Brown said that the 
$6.81 was divided in this way: $1.82 cost 
of raw material, $1.00 for trimming, $2.10 
cost of manufacture, $1.51 overhead and sell- 
ing expense, and 38 cents profit. 


What Was the Farmer’s Share? 


[* Mr. Jones had been good at guessing, he 
might have guessed how much of the $1.82 
which the manufacturer paid for the raw 
material the farmer got for the piece of cow- 
hide and calf skin that went into them. 

If Mr. and Mrs. Jones had compared 
notes, they might have discovered that all the 
figures they had obtained referred to the dis- 
tribution of the dollar which they paid to the 
retailer, and they might have wondered what 
the distribution would have been if the price 
had been either higher or lower. 

The solution, therefore, of the problem of 
the high cost of living, with which Mr. and 


Mrs. Jones are struggling, presents two as- 
pects. First, that of reducing the general 


level of prices, and second, that of reducing 
the wedge between what the producer re- 
ceives and what the consumer pays. 

The first is perhaps less important than the 
second, because, if wages, insurance, interest, 
materials, all rise together and in the same 
proportion, the relative status and buying 
power of each of those concerned in produc- 
ing the materials or rendering the service 
remain substantially the same. But if the 
cost or price of one service or one class of 
materials rises or falls more than the other, 
the relative rewards received by those pro- 
ducing the materials or rendering the services 
are changed. 

This is usually what happens, and there- 
fore, the problem is to redistribute the dol- 
lar and reduce each constituent element to its 
proper proportions. To do this we must 
establish the facts of distribution and better 
organize the knowledge of its agencies and 


processes and their relation to and influence 
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upon each other. The application of this 
knowledge to the problems of distribution 
must follow as necessarily as the application 
of the science and knowledge of engineering 
or of medicine follows upon discovery and 
dissemination. If the knowledge and science 
of ‘distribution was as comprehensive and as 
well organized as the knowledge and science 
of medicine, the distributor would be as good 
a merchant as the doctor is a _ physician 
and surgeon. 

In the train of more definite facts and more 
thoroughly organized knowledge of distribu- 
tion, there will follow better organization of 
agricultural production and marketing, reduc- 
ing the variety and grades of commodities 
produced, making possible their combination 
in large valume and their sale in more direct 
relation to market requirements. There 
must also be more intensive study of consum- 
ing markets and market demands in relation 
to production so that the flow of manufac- 
tured products to the consumer will be more 
even and more nearly in accord with the con- 
sumer’s demand. The flow of goods and 
hence the velocity of capital required to move 
them must be speeded up in transit and dis- 
tribution. The genius which evolved mass 
production must now be turned to the de- 
velopment of more efficient and serviceable 
distributive machinery. When these things 
are done, Mrs. Jones may still be struggling 
with the age old problem of adjusting the 
market basket to the pocket book, but she will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
spread between the dollar she pays and the 
dollar that the producer gets has been 
lessened. 

I spent a year in the investigation of the 
distributive processes and ali their relations 
to production, assembly, converting and dis- 
tributing goods and commodities. 

The investigation covered not only the 
processes of distribution, but the related 
activities of production, manufacture, trans- 
portation and credit. 

I would have made almost any sacrifice or 
have given almost anything which it was in 
my power to give if as a result of this in- 
vestigation it had been possible to develop a 
formula, a new rule of thumb plan of dis- 
tribution which could have been applied to 
the situation much as a mustard plaster is 
applied to the back of the patient to eliminate 
pain, but I am convinced that there is no such 
formula and that if there were, there are so 
many more people in the world who prefer 
pills to mustard plasters that it would be 
possible to secure only a partial result. After 
all, no two cases are alike and the doctor 
must have co-operation from the patient. 

There is today greater realization of the 
fact that there is a problem of distribution 
than ever before. With the accumulation 
and dissemination of knowledge there will 
certainly come more intelligent effort, better 
direction and lower costs of distribution. 
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THE NATION’S 


BUSINESS 1s 


Along the Side Roads of Industry 


With RICHARD SPILLANE 


Someone bemoans the 
fact that the woman of 
today will not carry a 
package, but has it de- 
livered. The cost of 
delivery is put at a stag- 
gering sum. One way for a return to what 
Mr. Harding terms normalcy, the critics say, 
is for woman to revert to the good, old-time 
methods of her mother’s days. ‘There’s too 
much ordering by telephone, they assert, from 
the butcher, the baker and the grocer; too 
much of the use of the charge account in 
the department store, which postpones pay- 
ment but conduces to over-buying; too much 
of “Oh, yes; send it out to my home!” 

There may be an abuse or an overuse of 
the telephone in buying from the butcher, 
the baker and the grocer, but the day of 
the woman carrying packages as she did of 
old is past. No one would object more 
strenuously if it should return than those 
who criticize her now. 

What a howl there would be if women 
piled into trolley cars, subway cars or other 
public vehicles laden with bundles! Cities 
have grown so big that comparatively a small 
proportion of the patrons of the great em- 
poriums can reach them except by public 
conveyance. 

We are beyond the horse-car age. We 
are beyond the stage where women saun- 
tered a few blocks to the drygoods store. 


The Times, 
Not Women, 
Change 


~The great retail distributing establishments 


are grouped near the centers of the ‘cities 
today and will be where the centers of the 
cities happen to be. Cities are too big today 
and street cars, whether surface, subway or 
elevated, too crowded for package carriers. 
Shopping used to be an incident of the day. 
Today it is almost a day’s work. 

Women do not carry packages today, not 
because they have changed, but because con- 
ditions and the times have changed. 

The day of cash and carry has gone, never 
to return. 


ae ee 
At Forty-second and 
Some Real — Rigtonog™ New 
eteenres of ork, the Fain Knitting 
Mills, Inc., has store 


Real Estate 


space of 30 feet front- 
age on Fifth Avenue 
and 35 feet on Forty-Second Street, for 
which it pays $70,000 a year rent or some- 
what more than $66 per square feet. That 
is said to be the highest rental, floor space 
considered, in New York, and, possibly, in 
the world. Considering the fact that the 
early Dutch settlers paid $24, or rather the 
equivalent of that sum, for all of Manhattan 
Island, it would indicate that realty values 
have increased somewhat. 

Real estate is relatively stable and not, as 
Carnegie once described the steel industry, 
alternately a prince or a pauper, yet its 

anges are wide and peculiar. Today, in 
the Wall Street district, office space is scarce, 
despite the great number of mammoth struc- 
tures that have been erected in the last few 
Those who are searching for quar- 
ters find it difficult to get what they need, 


~ and what the women term “house hunting” 


» is urgent and seems to know no end. 


Five dollars per square foot per year is 
ut the average price paid. Desirable sites 


_ ommand considerably more. And yet within 





the last eight years office space in Wall 
Street went begging. There is one towering 
structure in lower Broadway where excel- 
lent offices: might be rented in 1914 for 50 
cents per foot per year. Not only that, but, 
in cases where leases were about to expire 
the tenants were asked to remain rent free 
for six months or twelve as they desired. 
The owners considered it better to have no 
revenue for that period than to have the 
building almost empty. Today storage space 
on the top floor of that structure commands 
a higher price than the finest *offices on the 
ground floor did in 1914. 

Talk about the romances of gold mining! 
Some of the romances of real estate surpass 
anything in the realm of the yellow metal. 

And New York is not alone in this. A 
man of Detroit had a piece of property be- 
queathed to him by his father. It was a 
moderate sized structure on one city lot. 
Land and building cost approximately $40,- 
ooo. It happens that today that site ts close 
to the heart of the city. The property rents 
for $42,500 a year. “I could get more,” the 
owner says, “but there’s a limit to every- 
thing, and I feel I’m getting the limit now.” 

Is there a limit? . Choice apartments in 
New York in the fine sections rent from $750 
to $1,250 per room per annum. ‘Tenement 
house rents are what ayartment house space 
used to be, and apartment house space brings 
what the most select Riverside Drive or 
Fifth Avenue quarters formerly commanded. 
And there seems to be no end to the demand. 

Where people get the money for all this 
is a mystery. 

But it is the same story in nearly every 
city, or so the visitor from Chicago, Kansas 
City, Boston, New Orleans, Los Angeles and 
elsewhere reports. 

The flight from an extreme low of 50 cents 
a square foot for office space in Wall Street 
in 1914 to more than $66 a square foot for 
store space in Fifth Avenue in 1922 marks 
too great a change, it would seem, to be 
soundly based or to be maintained. 


*x* * * 
There are approxi- 
A True mately 6,500 foreign 
E 1 students in American 
€ trad colleges and universities. 
0 rade 


Nearly every geograph- 
ical division of the earth 
is represented by these young men and women. 
This is illustrated by the fact that at one 
of the recent foreign students’ dinners, 
given annually by the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce to the young men and young 
women attending the institutions of learning 
in the Philadelphia district, fifty-eight nations 
had sons and daughters in that wonderful 
gathering. Many of these young men and 
women wore the costumes of their native 
lands. These banquets are among the most 
colorful and picturesque of any in this re- 
public. As an evidence of their democracy 
only one illustration is necessary. Every 
chamber member attending the dinner is ex- 
pected to have one foreign student as his 
guest and, whether the host be bank presi- 
dent, head of a great industrial plant or 
retail merchant, he sits at table with the 
student and devotes the evening to the visitor 
from afar. 

Recently there have been signs of a re- 
markable broadening the world over in inter- 


est in American educational opportunities, 
The new phase is more distinctly in business 
lines. For example, the J. B. Stetson Com- 
pany reports that from their customers abroad 
they are getting quite a large number of 
requests for the placing of young men in 
business training. They have young men 
sent to them from Mexico, from Argentina 
and other lands. 

Before the war they got requests of this 
sort from their customers in Germany, but 
rarely from other countries. ‘They believe 
the war made a tremendous impression upon 
the world regarding America’s greatness in 
a business sense no less than in a military 
form, and now there is an earnest desire 
to round out the education of their promising 
young men in this country rather than in 
Great Britain or in Germany as formerly 
was the custom. 

Even the British are sending young men 
here for training. One example is furnished 
by Sir George Paish, formerly editor of the 
Statist, and, for a time, financial adviser of 
the British Government. His son Donald 
is at Albany, N. Y., in the office of L. F. 
Loree, president of the Delaware and Hudson 
R. R. Young Paish is to put in four years 
of practical work and study in the United 
States and then return to England. He is a 
graduate of Cambridge University. 

The United States Steel Corporation, the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, the American 
Woolen Co., various of the large automotive 
concerns, locomotive plants, smelting compan- 
ies and such have requests from all over the 
world for the admission of student workers. 


* * * 
‘*Talking about 
One Woman strikes,” says George 
Satan ai L. Peck, vice-president 
P in charge of personnel 
Strike of the Pennsylvania 


Railroad, “one of the 
worst I ever knew was broken by a woman. 
I'll never forget her. I was only 23 and 
had just been appointed trainmaster of what 
now is the Toledo division of the Pennsyl- 
vania. Violent? ‘That hardly is a strong 
enougi: term to describe that strike. It was 
a holy horror. The ‘strike leader was a 
whale of a man named Jim Kernick. ‘The 
strikers did everything—ditching cars, burn- 
ing property, beating up train crews and ter- 
rorizing people, but somehow we managed 
to operate the road to the extent of getting 
one train a day over the division each way. 

“But that seemed to be as much headway 
as we could make. Kernick was clever, 
very clever it seemed to me, and had the 
strikers wonderfully organized. The strike 
dragged on to what appeared to be inter- 
minable degree and still was a deadlock 
when one day a ‘mite of a woman came into 
my office leading a viant of a man, ‘Mr. 
Peck,’ she said, ‘I’ve brought Jim in to go 
to work.’ The giant was Kernick and the 
little woman was his wife. Kernick tried 
to balk, but she said, ‘Now, Jim; you prom- 
ised, didn’t you? And you'll keep your prom- 
ise to me, won’t you?’ He mumbled, ‘Yes,’ 
but he wanted to bolt. Several times he 
moved as if to get out of the office, but 
each time the little woman said, ‘Now, Jim, 
you mustn’t break your promise,’ and each 
time he halted. It was a remarkable ex- 
hibition of a wife’s influence, and particu- 
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larly so because of the size of that little 
woman compared with her huge mate. 

“I put Jim back at work at once. His de- 
sertion of the strikers caused a sensation. He 
was attacked by crowds of the men he had 
formerly lead and was pretty badly beaten, 
but at the same time he gave a terrific maul- 
ing to those who battled with him. Each day 
after these battles the little woman would 
bring Jim back to me, bruised as he was, 
and say, ‘Mr. Peck, you. see Jim is keep- 
ing his word.’ And Jim would go back to 
his work. 

“That little woman broke that strike.” 

“What was the cause of the strike?” Mr. 
Peck was asked. 

“I haven’t the slightest idea in the world,” 
was the answer. 

Early in 1923 Mr. Peck will celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of his entrance into the 
service of the Pennsylvania. From messenger 
boy to vice-president is his record. He has 
never worked for any concern but the Penn- 
sylvania. Another thing unique is that for 
his first job he got no pay and was delighted 
to get it because of the opportunity it of- 
fered. That job was in headquarters of the 
Toledo division. There he picked up teleg- 
raphy, and from train dispatcher he has gone 
up the ladder to near the top of the greatest 
railroad of the world. 

Think of a youngster of today glad to 
get a job without pay for the opportunity 
the job would furnish for him to learn. 

As the English say, “It’s not done, you 


know.” 
* * * 


In New York it has 


New York, not been unusual for 
: persons, particularly of 
the Biggest the theatrical profession, 


Tank Town to speak contemptu- 
ously of various places 
as tank towns. This presumably is because 
of the distinguished position the railroad 
water tank occupies in the town’s skyline. 
Let us have no more of this. New York 
is the greatest tank town of the world. From 
out of the windows of the room in which 
this is written 500 tanks are in view. Hardly 
a building of goodly size in Manhattan is 
without a tank. And some have two, or 
three, or more. The taller the structure, 
the bigger the tank or tanks. It must be 
so. Otherwise New Yorkers would parch. 
Great as is the flow of water from the 
streams in the Catskills it is not sufficient 
to meet all needs. In the night, when the 
city sleeps, or most of the people sleep, the 
fiow from the hills is sufficient to fill the 
tanks atop most of the structures of moderate 
size, but the instances in which pumping is 
necessary to put in tank supplies are many. 
No one, so far as is known, has taken a 
tank census of New York, but a modest 
estimate of the total would be 200,000, as 
there are of structures officially classified 
as tenements more than 100,000 and many 
of these have tanks as their crowns. 
Yes; New York is a tank town if there 
ever was one. 


x * x 
There was a time 
Cold Storage when urban dwellers 
walked to business or 


Keeps Our to their work. We had 
Cities Alive a few horse-car lines 
or stages, but their 
traffic was inconsequential in comparison with 
the population total. Now everybody rides. 
‘Trafic men say the increase in urban traffic 
is in greater proportion than the increase in 
population. In other words, with an increase 


of 100 per cent in population, the traffic in- 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


creases more than 100 per cent—in fact, 
about 150 per cent. And this despite the 
introduction of the automobile. 

Where is all this leading? 

According to the estimates of the local 
authorities, the population of metropolitan 
New York is 6,900,000. It is hard to visual- 


- ize the magnitude of such a grouping of 


human beings within comparatively so nar- 
row a space. An illustration may be sug- 
gestive. We all have viewed parades. Few 
persons have seen more than 100,000 march- 
ers pass a given point in one day. It would 
take the New Yorkers, in groupings of 100,- 
000 more than two months to march by a 
reviewing stand. 

Cities of the gigantic size of New York 
and London would be impossible but for 
cold storage. Only because of cold storage 
is it possible to carry sufficient supplies of 
foodstuffs in stocks today to support a city. 
In the time of the blizzard of 1888 New 
York knew a shortage of food and real 
distress; and then the city was cut off from 
the outside world a comparatively short time. 
But cold storage hardly was known then. 

Police Commissioner Enright says the 
trafic problem in New York today is beyond 
the limits of his men to handle. What will 
it be a few years hence unless some genius 
devises a method of solving the riddle? 
Sometimes, when you see the streams of cars 
in Broadway or Fifth Avenue as you wait 
for opportunity to cross the roadway, you 
think all the cars in the world or nearly 
all of them must be in New York. But 
some good and ordinarily truthful people say 
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congestion is worse in one quarter of Newark 
than in any section of the metropolis, and 
anyone who crosses or attempts to cross 









Peachtree Street in Atlanta without a prayer J 
and an insurance policy assumes an unwar- ; 
ranted and extraordinary risk. 3 

By surface trolleys, by subway trains and | 
elevated railroads, millions journey day and f 





night in New York. Every vehicle of these 


transportation companies seems crowded ! 
sometimes to the extreme limit, regardless | q 
of the hour of your traveling. Bus lines sup- | hk 
plement these transport systems, and the 
ubiquitous taxi has a heavy patronage. How ha 
can the city expand still further? of 
In one large city an experiment is planned, 80 
A subway is to be built under the main | 
thoroughfare. A subway street is to parallel pr 
the tracks, the sidewalks to be directly under th 
the surface sidewalks. Great advantages are th: 


claimed for this novelty. One of them is 


Protecting Against Price Declines | 


UARANTEE AGAINST DECLINE in 

prices, as a trade practice and as a 
method of competition, has during the month 
been receiving more attention from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

Conditions immediately following the armi- 
stice were so uncertain that wholesalers and 
other buyers withheld the orders they would 
otherwise have given to manufacturers, being 
fearful of a decline in prices between the 
date of orders and the time when the goods 
were made and delivered. Without such or- 
ders, production in many industries threat- 
ened to come to a stop. To meet this 
situation some manufacturers turned their 
thoughts to the desirability of undertaking to 
bill goods at prices prevailing, not at the 
date of the order, but at the time of actual 
delivery, two, three and even nine months 
away. 

When things were in this state the Federal 
Trade Commission emphasized its doubts 
about guarantees against decline in prices, 
another form of the same arrangement. It 
raised the question, however, in connection 
with guarantees of this kind which had been 
given before the post-armistice period of un- 
certainty set in. Its proceeding was against 
one of the large manufacturers of condensed 
milk, on account of this concern’s unlimited 
guarantee to jobbers and wholesalers, unlim- 
ited as to quantity and unlimited in extent 
of time. 

The other manufacturers got into the case 
before the Trade Commission and raised a 
question whether or not they could give lim- 
ited guarantees, i.e., upon stocks not exceed- 
ing 1,000 cases and for a time not extending 
beyond fifty days. 

In order to obtain the state of opinion in 
industry and commerce on the question of 
these guarantees the commission issued 
widely a questionnaire and incorporated the 





that it affords two levels for shops or stores fre 
instead of one, as now, and that property wi 
values will be enhanced greatly thereby. An- gr 
other is that it will lessen the strain of ‘im 
surface trafic afoot and reduce the danger Is 
of street crossing. ‘To the criticism that the the 
roar of passing trains will be a deterrent the pa: 
answer is made that much of the present in 
noise can be done away with by employing lay 
methods introduced on the elevated railroads ab 
of Berlin. wa 
But it will be years before we have sub- ; 
way streets or, as also is proposed, double- si0 
deck streets with the upper deck on a level ho 
with the present second story of structures the 
and with bridges across thoroughfares, to 
Ea 
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responses in a sizeable pamphlet. In these uec 
expressions of opinion there was much of 
diversity. the 
The question about the use of the guaran- lar 
tee by manufacturers of condensed milk lab 
consequently started a series of events. Al- tur 
though four years have passed, the com- nen 
mission has not yet decided the milk case. rop 


There are indications, however, that a deci- 
sion may be forthcoming in the near future— 
a decision, presumably, not only as to the © 
“unlimited” guarantee but also regarding the 
limited form. 

Meanwhile, the commission continues to 
raise questions in cases in which use of the 
guarantee does not stand forth by itself. 7 
Several weeks ago it began a case in which © 
it alleged unfair competition on the part of | 
a wholesalers’ association which, it said, was | | 
attempting through collective action to | | 

' 
















coerce manufacturers to give guarantees | 
against decline in prices. On November 207 
the commission announced it had instituted } : 
a proceeding in another type of case, a case 
in which it alleges that a manufacturer of @ : 
table syrup with large resources may obtain? 
an unfair advantage over smaller concerns 
through use of the guarantee—in this in- 
stance, a guarantee for six months. 

The outcome of the case, however, appa 
ently will not be determined wholly upon 
the merits of the guarantee itself. The com 
mission alleges that in this instance thé 
manufacturing company was so dominant th 
“it made the price” and that being a source) 
of supply of a necessary material for it# 
competitors it did not give them a guarant 
against decline in the price for this mae 
terial. “The circumstances taken together 
may, therefore, be determining in this 1m 
stance and, whatever the result, the propriety” 
of the simon-pure guarantee in decline im 
prices be left outstanding. 
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INCE the World War broke, immi- 

gration from Europe to the United 

States has been restricted and at times 
has been at a minimum. There was a year 
of relaxation when somewhat more than 
800,000 aliens were admitted. “That brought 
the question up squarely and led to the 
present percentum limit law, definitely fixing 
the number who may come at somewhat less 
than one-third the normal prewar movement. 

The effect of the quota law on immigration 
from the South and East of Europe, from 
where for the past 25 years had come the 
great bulk of our common labor and of 
immigration generally to the United States, 
is even more pronounced. In former days 
the average annual immigration from that 
part of Europe was 750,000 annually, some- 
times reaching nearly a million. The quota 
law fixed a limit to such immigration at 
about 155,000, or say, one-fifth of the pre- 
war average. 

The United States Immigration Commis- 
sion, which ended a three years’ investiga- 
tion in 1910, came to the definite conclusion 
that no longer could the door be wide open 
to unskilled laborers from Southern and 
Eastern Europe. At that 
time there was a large 
supply of such labor in 
the American market and 
this condition contin- 
ued until the outbreak 
of the war. During 
the war and _ since 
large numbers of these 
laborers re- 
turned perma- 
nently to Eu- 
ropé and many 
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How Let In the Men 


By W. W. HUSBAND 


U. 8. Commissioner General of Immigration 


others passed from the ranks of the un- 
skilled into the skilled and semi-skilled 
classes. Few came to replace them and it 
is not unnatural that at the present time 
there should exist an actual shortage of 
ordinary labor in the United States. At any 
rate I am constantly getting this report and 
the complaint is louder as the industrial 
revival continues. 

Whether the situation is as pictured I do 
not know, but it is plain that the feeling 
prevails through a considerable part of the 
industrial world. 

The United States has always depended 
upon foreign countries and particularly upon 
Europe for its labor supply. The question 
of whether industry can be profitably car- 
ried on with that supply cut off or severely 
limited, is, of course, a matter of primary 
importance and if the present quota law is 
too inflexible to permit of a sufficient inflow 
to carry on the industrial work of the coun- 
try the situation deserves careful considera- 
tion with a view to modifying the law to 
meet the honest needs of industry. 

For twenty-five years or more prior to 
the outbreak of the war immigration had 
been regarded as an economic rather than 
a social problem. We had thought of the 
effect of immigration on American industry 
and American wages rather than on 
our social life and citizenship. With 
the outbreak of war the economic 
phases were submerged and the racial 
quality and the characteristics of 
those whn had come began to as- 
sume importance. This has continued 
to be uppermost in the 

popular mind and it is 
early reflected in 

debates in Cun- 
gress and 
elsewhere. 





New comers 
question: 


and with them as 





always is the old 
Are they here as unskilled labor only or shall 









we deal with them as the raw material of good citizen- 
ship? Can we afford to think of them oniy as workers? 
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We Need? 


It is heard, and obviously not without rea- 
son, that while that great prewar influx of 
immigration did contribute greatly to the 
labor supply of the country, it also brought 
with it thousands who were not assets. If 
I judge the present trend of thought cor- 
rectly, the desire is not necessarily to limit 
numbers as such but to regulate the whole 
movement with a view, first, to preserve the 
old-time characteristics of American citizen- 
ship and population, and, second, to adjust 
the movement to the actual economic needs 
of the country. 

For more than twenty-five years the de- 
velopment of legislation has seemingly been 
based on the theory that a large propor- 
tion of aliens coming to the United States 
were, for one reason or another, undesir- 
able. Such changes as have from time te 
time been made in the immigration law have 
been in the direction of a more careful sort- 
ing of such peoples. Until the quota law was 
enacted Congress had refrained from placing 
a limit upon numbers but had sought to im- 
pose additional restrictions to make entry 
more difficult for those who as groups were 
believed to be undesirable. 

We have made the walls so high and the 

way into this coun- 

try so difficult that 
the older types 
of immigration 
have hesitated 
to fight their 
way in. Yet 
the newer types 
have used every 
means to get 
over the 
barriers. 
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The obvious problem is to find some 
method under which the coming of those 
who have been tried and not tound wan.ing 
may not be hampered; waile at the same 
‘time some means are sought to check the 
flow ot those who in the apparent judg- 
ment of Congress do not meet the test of 
desirability. 

For nearly a century after the adoption 
of the Constitution the doors of the United 
States were open to foreigners of all classes 
and conditions. As a matter of fact the first 
federal law upon the subject had as its pur- 
pose the promotion of immigration. ‘Lhis 
law, enacted in 1864, sougat to increase the 
then greatly diminished tiow of Europeans 
to the country by providing that val.d con- 
tracts could be made in foreign countries 
whereby emigrants could pledge the wages of 
their labor in the United States to repay the 
cost of bringing them here. 


Exclusion Only 40 Years Oid 


T was not, in fact, until 1882 that Con- 

gress passed the first general immigration 
law which provided for the exclusion of 
foreign convicts, lunatics, idiots, and persons 
likely to become public charges, and levied 
a head tax of 50 cents on each alien ad- 
mitted. In the same year the first Chinese 
exclusion law was enacted. Three years 
later the first law forbidding the importa- 
tion of labor under contract was enacted, 
and it was amended in 1887 and again in 
1888. Successive revision of the general law 
resulted in additions to the list of excluded 
aliens but not one provided for the actual 
restriction of immigration, except in the case 
of Orientals. 

But always there was growing a sentiment 
in favor of putting some restriction on Euro- 
pean immigration and Congress witnessed 
several hard-fought battles to that end. The 
literacy test for immigrants was the favorite 
weapon of the restrictionists and for twenty- 
five years there was an almost constant agi- 
tation for its adoption. The popularity of 
the literacy test was not primarily based on 
the conviction that an illiterate alien was 
necessarily undesirable but rather on a belief 
that its application would check, to some 
extent, the increasing flow of immigration 
from Southern and Eastern Europe. 

Virtually 90 per cent of our immigration 
always has come from Europe, but before 
the *8o’s nearly all of the millions who 
had come were from northwest Europe, in- 
cluding the British Isles, Germany, Scandi- 
navia, Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland 
and France. Then began a movement from 
Italy, Austria-Hungary and other countries 
of South and East Europe, and in the course 
of a few years the peoples of these coun- 
tries constituted 85 per cent of all who came. 
At high-water mark we took in a million of 
them a year. Somewhat more than one- 
third of the “new” immigrants, as they came 
to be called, were unable to read, although 
illiteracy was at a minimum among those 
coming from the older sources. 

The literacy test provisions of the Act of 
1917 went into effect in May of that year, 
soon after the United States entered the 
war, and its effectiveness as a restrictive 
agency has never been fairly tested. 

As I have said, it took nearly twenty-five 
years of hard fighting on the part of the 
restrictionist to get even a simple reading 
test written into the immigration law, but 
when it became evident that the post-war 
movement was actually beginning the House 
of Representatives promptly passed Repre- 
sentative Albert Johnson’s bill virtually sus- 
pending ali immigration for a period of four- 
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teen months. Only forty members voted 
against it. 

‘ne Senate took a more conservative view 
and as a substituce adopced Senator Dilling- 
ham’s per centum limit plan. ‘I’h.s was first 
proposed to Congress in 1913 and at that 
time provided tnac the number of aliens of 
any nationality who might be admitted in 
any year snould be limited to 10 per cent 
ot the number of persons of such navonality 
who were resident in the United Siates at 
the time of the census of 1910. In 1913 
this was looked upon as radically restrictive 
but in 1921 the Senate unhesicacingly fixed 
the limic at 3 per cent instead of 10. ‘The 
House then accepted it, but President Wil- 
son pocket vetoed the measure. It was en- 
acted almost unanimously early in the next 
session, and with Fresident Harding’s ap- 
proval became a law May 19, 1921. 

For a nuinber of years before the World 
War the average annual immigration from 
Southern and Lastern Europe was approxi- 
mately 750,000. Under the quota law the 
limit for the same countries is about 155,000 
annually. 

On the other hand, the normal pre-war 
immigration from northwestern Europe was 
about 162,600 annually, while under the 
quota limit law it would be possible for 
about 200,000 to come in any fiscal year. 


“Old” Immigration Not Checked 


URING the fiscal year ended June 30, 

1922, about 95 per cent of the quota of 
Southern and Eastern Europe and Turkey was 
exhausted by admission, but northwestern Eu- 
rope sent only 47 per cent of the permissible 
number. Therefore, the law had little or 
no visible effect on the old immigration, but 
the number of “new” immigrants prevented 
from coming can only be conjectured, al- 
though 500,000 is probably a conservative 
estimate. 

Much has been said concerning the large 
outward movement of aliens during the last 
fiscal year, and it is true that 198,712 emi- 
grant aliens did leave the country compared 
with 309,556 immigrant aliens admitted, the 
excess of immigration being only 110,844. 
But the outgoing movement was abnormal 
only by comparison, for it frequently ex- 
ceeded 300,000 annually before the war. 

It will be of interest to note that during 
July, August, and September of this year 
133,857 immigrant aliens were admitted, com- 
pared with 109,683 admitted during the cor- 
responding months in 1921, the increase being 
for the most part among northwest Euro- 
peans and Canadians. In the same three 
months 32,713 emigrant aliens departed, 
compared with 79,396 in July, August, and 
September, 1921. 

In the last fiscal year 139,000 aliens who 
in their own country had been laborers, 
skilled and unskilled, and servants, entered 
the United States, and 126,000 who had 
followed like occupations in the United 
States left the country, .o that virtually 
nothing was added to the industrial man- 
power of the country during the year. 

In the first three months of the present 
fiscal year, however, 69,000 skilled and un- 
skilled laborers and servants were admitted 
and only 17,600 of the same classes departed, 
indicating that the tide has turned. 

For a considerable period the United 
States has been experimenting on a large 
scale with so-called Americanization move- 
ments. The war increased them but a sober 
survey of the results would seem to indicate 
that so far as the new type of immigrant is 
concerned progress has been slow and re- 
sults in the main unsatisfactory. It has had 
the effect of Americanizing a great many 
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Americans who prior to the World War had 
been looking at the immigrant from the eco- 
nomic rather than the social or political view. 
point. : 
My observation has been that the em — 
ployers of labor, great or small, have as a) 
rule assumed an entirely different attitude to ~ 
the immigrant since the war and that , 
in common with the communities in wh 
they live, are now honestly interested not 
only in a labor supply but in bringing ig— 
those and those alone who will make not — 
only good laborers but responsible American 
citizens. 

Wich this feeling widely held, the solution 
of the present situation obviously is not to 
open wide the doors for all in order that 
those who are actually needed may come if 
but to open them only so wide as to let in the 
men who shall fill the industrial needs and 
at the same time have the qualities which 
will make them desirable residents of Amer- 
ican communities, 

It is assumed that the present quota law 
has reduced to a safe minimum the incoming 
of those peoples who for one reason or am ~ 
other are not sufficiently valuable to the 
United States. A reduction of the percent- 
age would further limit this class, but if 
this is done some means should be taken to 
prevent these additional restrictions applying 
to the ones whom everyone would welcome, — 
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Theoretically the present quota law avoids ~ # 
It places the peoples of all 4 


discriminating. 
countries involved on a basis of equality but 


to meet the present demand some semblance | 


of discrimination may be necessary. 


A Possible Way Out 


Yt I am inclined to the opinion that it } 


would be entirely possible to continue the 
basic number of immigrants at a minimum | 
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and then provide for modifications to meet | om t 


the actual needs of the country. 
We might develop 





chinery which would serve to invite those 
actually needed. We should determine not 

only the extent of the need but also should’ 

determine who are the most desirable people ~ 
to fill that need and then permit them to” 
come to the country. This is not intended 

to suggest wiping out the theory of the 

contract labor law, which has had and still 

has beneficial results; but it must be re 

membered that even under the present con+ 

tract labor law skilled labor may be ad 

mitted under contract, provided labor of like 

kind unemployed cannot be found in the 

United States. In the Act of 1917 it is 

provided that the necessity for such importa= ~ 
tion may be determined prior to the coming 

of the people. 

It is the extension of this plan to unskilled 
labor or any other class of people who are 
actually needed in the country that I have 
in mind, acting always, of course, on the 
theory that adequate, careful, and unpreju- 
diced machinery is created for the purpose 
of carrying out the plan. 

One of the changes I have in mind is the 
creation of some system under which the 
available supplies of labor of various kinds 


in foreign countries would be constantly 7 


communicated to our Government so that: 
when there is in the United States an honest 
demand for labor of a certain kind, we may. 
know where to turn for the best possible 
people available to fill the need. This pla 
of course, would not be confined to indus= 
trial labor but ought to include all needs# 
of the states for settlers; for farm labor 
or for whatever activity in the country i# 
undermanned or could be profitably or wisely’ 
extended or developed by the addition 
proper man-power. 
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PPP VHE PRESENT demand for labor has 

: # revived discussion of the economic as 
tg well as the social effects of the emer- 

} gency 3 per cent immigration law, operation 

1 of which has been extended to June 30, 1924. 






lution | Immigration Bureau reports for the year 
not to | ended June 30, 1922, showed certain tend- 
r that | emeies that have been made the basis for 
me in | heated controversy. For example, it is as- 


in the | serted that under the 3 per cent limitation: 
is and “Our supply of unskilled labor is cut down 
which | below our economic needs, as the limitation 


. } prevents the entry of thousands of laborers 
Ama | from Southern and Eastern European coun- 
-a law | tries whose quotas for the year are filled 


coming | within a few months. For example, the 
or an- | quotas of Greece and Turkey for the year 
o the | ending June 30, 1923, were filled in Novem- 
ercent- | ber, 1922. : Sige 

but if | “Zhe proportion of Hebrews, who incline 
ken to {| to enter trade rather than industry or agri- 
plying culture, is greatly increased; and the propor- 


come, | tion of women is greatly increased.” 
avoids | _ The first contention is borne out by the 1922 
of all | figures and by stories we heard last year of 
ity but | the great demand for passports from Dan- 
iblance } gig and other eastern ports. It is further 
borne out this year by statements from 
Premier Mussolini, of Italy, and former 
Premier Venizelos, of Greece, that their 
that it | countries would welcome opportunity to send 
tue the | us thousands of their people in excess of the 
nimum | quota. The second and third claims stand 
) meet | om the basis of statistics by our own 
} Immigration Bureau. 
» ma But statistics, if they are to serve 


. those | a8 2 basis for sound policy, 
ne not’ | mot only must be analyzed, they 
should’ | must also be so inclusive that 
people | the user has assurance of 
em to | their fairness. The first 
tended | question then is, can the 
of the | figures for the year ended 
id still | June 30, 1922, be taken 
be ree | a8 fairly indicative of 
it con+ | the future workings 
be ad- | Of the law? It is 
of like | Common knowledge 
in the | that the first appli- 
7 it is | Cation of a new 
nporta- | Measure usually 
coming | Produces some re- 
a F which will 
rskilled | Ot be continuing. 
peg Those affected by 
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Teason alone it is necessary to supplement 
t results by later results. Later results in 










1 is the | Milis case are meagre, covering as they do only 
ich the or four months, but they are significant 
s kinds shown in Table 1. 

istantly In analyzing the statistics one has to take 
so that } Count of many factors which do not ap- 





Pear on the surface. Were there reasons, 
tonomic, social, political, religious, either in 
mtry of origin or in the United States, 
Which may reasonably be held to have af- 
Mected migration during the period under dis- 
mssion? Here we must at once recogni7e 
probable effect of unemployment in this 
buntry during the fiscal year 1922. Bad 
Ws travels fast and the fact that unem- 
tion of | MOyment here had reached such proportions 
74 Mat the President called a national confer- 
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ence in the fall of 1921 to deal with it un- 
doubtedly was known throughout Europe. 
This would check potential immigrants whose 
chief motive was to better their economic 
condition. On the other hand, it would have 
comparatively little effect upon those whose 
chief motive was to escape political or re- 
ligious persecution, such as the jews were 
then suffering. Also it may plausibly be held 
to have had less effect upon the wives of 
aliens already established here than upon 
men who had no American connections. 
These reasons alone may well have caused 
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What will the melting pot make of him? 


the unusual proportions shown by the 1922 
statistics. The validity of these reasons is 
indicated further by the changed proportions 
during the first months of 1922-1923. 
Another factor of importance which is not 
accurately interpreted by the 1922 statistics 
alone isthe immigration from northern and 
western Europe. While the 3 per cent law 
undoubtedly kept out many would-be immi- 
grants from Southern and Eastern Europe— 
though we can only estimate the number and 
the proportion of male laborers, Hebrews 
and females who would have come to Amer- 
ica had there been no such limitation—it 
did not check at all the migration from 
countries which we have been accustomed to 
look upon as our best sources of supply. 
The United Kingdom sent only 55.2 per cent 
of its quota; the Scandinavian countries 43.8 
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The Newcomer As a Citizen 


By JOHN W. O’LEARY 


per cent, 48.7 per cent and §7.6 per cent; 
Holland, 66.8 per cent, and Germany, 28 per 
cent. For this, economic conditions, not the 
law, must be held accountable. ‘The first 
four months of the present year have seen an 
increased immigration from northern and 
western Europe of 18,763, or 45 per cent 
over the same period last year. Here is a 
source of supply upon which we not only 
can draw, but upon which we now are 
drawing. 

Another source is the neighboring Amer- 
ican countries, for the 3 per cent law does 
not apply to British North America, Mexico, 
the West Indies and Central and South 
America; either as to their nationals or as 
to foreigners who have resided in these coun- 
tries continuously for five years or more. 

Further evidence supporting the conten- 
tion that immigration in 1921-22 would have 
been greater had business conditions been 
better is given by the Canadian immigration 
Statistics and by statistics of immigrants to 
the United States from other American 
countries, excluding British North America. 


Arrivals at Inland and Ocean Ports of Canada 
1922 1921 1914 1913 
89,999 148,477 484,878 402,432 

Immigrants to the United States from Other 

American Countries 
(Excluding British North America) 
1922 1921 1914 1913 
26,614 45,877 28,015 23,221 


Obviously the business depression of last 
year is reflected in these figures. Now that 
business conditions have improved we 
have reason to believe that the num- 
ber of these immigrants will increase. 
Evidence is furnished by table 
No. 2, which shows how re- 
sponsive immigration has been 
to business conditions. 

But granting full value to 
this interpretation of statistics, 

it does not give us the 
full answer to our immi- 
.gration problem. Last 
year and this year have 
presented two very dif- 
ferent aspects of the 
working of the present 
emergency law. Last 
year—a period of busi- 
ness depression and un- 
employment — the law 
probably prevented our 
being swamped by a 
myriad of fugitives from want and oppres- 
sion. Keen as was our sympathy for these 
unfortunates, a sympathy demonstrated by 
the American Relief Administration, their 
arrival at our ports would, to put it mildly, 
have greatly handicapped our efforts at re- 
covery. This year, a period of business re- 
vival, industrial leaders in some parts of 
the country declare that there is a serious 
dearth of labor, especially unskilled labor. 

As we are now endeavoring to formulate 
a permanent immigration policy it is in some 
respects fortunate that these two aspects of 
the problem have been presented in such 
dramatic proximity. For this will prevent 
our substituting for the present emergency 
law a permanent measure based upon one- 
sided experience, 

Itis frequently declared that America has 
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passed the days of unre- 
stricted immigration. With 
equal emphasis it is stated 
that America can never close 
her gates entirely. Prob- 
ably our permanent policy 


Immigrants by Racial Groups 


Fiscal year ending Fune 30, 1922, and first four months 


of fiscal year, 1923 


world connections. 
oretically we can 
agents in all parts of Ey. 
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are others of great impor- 
tance and of more immediate 
consequence. Assuming that 
a sound method of selection 
has been adopted, the selec- 





are now rapidly filling their quotas. 
continue, show a very greatly increased percentage of North and Western Europeans. 
also increase from neighboring American countries. 


Note: North and West Europeans increase greatly in numbers in July—October, 1922, but 
percentage for those months shows only slight increase because Eastern and Southern Europeans 
The last months of the year will, if present tendencies : 


expect that a considerable 
proportion, perhaps the 
large majority, will remain 
See in America and _ become 
American citizens. For 





tion should be made as near 
the point of origin as pos- 
sible. We are not insensible to the trage- 
dies enacted at our ports of entry where 
these wanderers, who have uprooted them- 
selves, sold all they possessed and spent 
much of the proceeds on their long journey, 
are finally turned back at the very door 


of the land of promise; or worse still, when 
families are separated because of the financial 
inability of all to return when some are 
refused admission. 

The only way to prevent these tragedies 
is to stop those who are inadmissible before 


Not All Coal Is Coal 


COAL TAX is one of Germany’s meas- 

ures for raising revenue. This tax is 

a heavy impost, too, amounting to 40 per cent 
of the delivered price. 

The coal tax in Pennsylvania, however, has 
had a deal more popular attention than the 
German tax, even though the Pennsylvania 
tax amounts only to 134 per cent of the 
value when ready for shipment and falls 
on anthracite alone. Pennsylvania’s present 
tax dates from 1921, when the governor of 
the state asked the legislature for increase 
of $10,000,000 in revenue. In 1913 Penn- 
sylvania had attempted a tax on anthracite, 
and again in 1915, but both of these earlier 
taxes were declared illegal. 

The present tax came into legal question 
because of the initiative of a shareholder 
in a mining company. Finding that the com- 
pany was preparing to pay the tax, the share- 
holder sued to restrain what was, from his 
point of view, such misconduct on its part. 
He took the ground that the law levying 
the tax denied the company, and other antha- 
cite companies, the equal protection of the 
laws. The argument was that equality re- 
quired a tax on bituminous coal, too. 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court did not 
agree with this contention. It refused to be 
a party to any suggestion that “coal is coal,” 
and said that without denying equal protec- 
tion of the laws the legislature was justified 
in recognizing differences between anthracite 
and bituminous, just as it might treat differ- 
ently natural gas and artificial gas. 

To this reasoning and to the result the 
shareholder objected, and he carried his case 


to the United States Supreme Court. In go- 
ing to the Supreme Court the shareholder was 
accompanied by the attorneys general of nine 
states, who upon behalf of their common- 
wealths took the position that the tax really 
falls upon their citizens, who use 90 per cent 
of Pennsylvania’s anthracite, and that it is 
therefore invalid as substantially a levy made 
by Pennsylvania upon interstate commerce. 

The decision was awaited with a great 
deal of interest. Interest was not confined, 
either, to the New England and other nearby 
states which consider anthracite coal a neces- 
sity of winter life. States as distant as 
Texas and Minnesota looked for some light 
out of the result, for five different states 
now have in force a tax of somewhat the 
same kind upon natural resources when they 
are placed in course for utilization. 

These taxes masquerade under a variety 
of aliases. In Minnesota there is an “occu- 
pation” tax of 6 per cent of the value of 
all ores mined; it is expected to produce about 
two million dollars a year. In Texas there 
is a “gross receipts” tax, paying 144 per cent 
upon all petroleum produced; it yields around 
five million dollars a year. Louisiana has a 
“severance” tax, of 2 per cent of the value 
of all timber cut and minerals mined. Okla- 
homa has a “gross production” tax, of % 
of 1 per cent on ores and 3 per cent on oil 
and gas, and it means about eight million 
dollars a year. Alabama has a “tonnage” 
tax, which is restricted to coal and amounts 
to two cents a ton. 

On November 27 the Supreme Court 
handed down its unanimous opinion. It 





them we must make pfo- 
vision that will aid them to 
become loyal and effective citizens, we 
must protect them against exploitation 
while they are learning their way amid’ 
strange surroundings, assure them proper 
housing, provide for the education of their 
children. 


or Taxing 


agreed that both bituminous and anthracite 
coal are compositions of carbon, as had 
been elaborately arguec before the court, 
that both are capable of coinbustion and 
may be used as fuels, but under different 
conditions and manifestations and with the 
differences determining a choice between them 
as fuel. The Supreme Court said that the 
State of Pennsylvania could consequently 
distinguish in its taxes between anthracite 
and bituminous coal. 

The court then turned its attention to 
the attorneys general. It boiled their ar 
gument down to the yroposition that the. 
products of a state which are destined to’ 
have a market in another state are, before 


they have been moved from the place of} 


their production or preparation, subjects of 
interstate commercie and accordingly undef 
the exclusive regulation of Congress. Suc 
a proposition the court said refuted itself 
as soon as it was stated. 4 

Its acceptance would mean that all indus 
tries of the country, in all of their opera 
tions, would be withdrawn from state juris. 
diction and delivered over to federal control 


they have severed their olde | 
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_ Of course, the court did not have before: 
it any of the proposals which have been made. 
from time to time that the Federal Gove 
ernment should undertake varying degrees 
of nationalization of coal mines, 
noticing, however, that in its sweeping state 


ment the court in this case intimated stro rly e 
that the commerce clause of the Constitual 


tion cannot be used to give the Fede 
Government control over coal which is § 
in the ground. 


It is worth} « 
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By P. W. WILSON 


the atmosphere. Explain the American 
luncheon, dinner and lecture and you have 
understood the United States themselves. 
The first fact is that Americans are still a 
lonely people. They left Europe behind— 
which is one reason; and they are always 
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usiness of Luncheon Oratory 


the best policy but the only happiness. De- 
vices that deviate from the rectangular are 
seen to be not worth while. 

Public opinion becomes healthier because 
it is public. What cannot be avowed is 
driven underground. Commerce continues to 

be the greatest of all games, but 








displayed by Big Business.” 


T IS a literary fashion of the moment to deride the 

American business man and his oratorical luncheons. 
Sinclair Lewis has a fling at Mr. Babbitt’s pride in his 
Boosters’ Club; Christopher Morley, in “Where the Blue 
Begins,” talks of the “miscellaneous passion for palaver 
The hero of Mr. Morley’s 
whimsical romance ‘did not realize that the net importance 
of this thing was absolute zero” when he was asked to 
contribute to the discussion of “Underwriting Overhead” 
at the Merchandising Uplift Group. 

But is it “absolute zero?” 


Tue Eprror 


Mr. Wilson, who combines 
an American with a British viewpoint, doesn’t think so. 
Perhaps he’s not an unprejudiced witness since he pleads 
guilty to speaking at such gatherings. 
to say is fresh and interesting. 


But what he has — 


it becomes a game with rules 
and the conscience of the com- 
munity is installed as an umpire 
which the individual defies at 
his peril. In the luncheons and 
lectures and banquets, there is 
thus a purpose—-n important 
purpose—not always realized, it 
may be, but present all the same 
in the subconsciousness of the 
nation. 

After all, “quick lunches” have 
been in the past sometimes too 
quick. There is a sense in which 
all eating should be a sacred 
communion. At these hospitable 
boards, there is developing that 
religion of humanity which in- 
cludes all religion. Men of di- 
verse racial origin and of con- 
flicting creeds arrive at mutual 
respect and a common citizenship. 
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wnt SEL ANY STATISTICIANS who at the 
ith for. | moment may be seeking work, might 
he ea” usefully devote some of their unem- 
ganizg- | ployed mornings to calculating how many 
ion ef. | millions of lawyers in this country and of 
t abuse | doctors and clergy and captains of commerce 
se diffi. | and even editors and bankers do 
ey un- | lunch together weekly or oftener 
ll not § and dine together fortnightly ‘or 
we can | oftener in order to improve their 

method \ minds, even at the risk of their 

will it [ digestions, by listening to little 

us to | talks” on thousands of topics like 
igration | uplift on the subways, faith heal- 
dminis. | ing by the card system, what 
tralized | spiritualism means for the de- 
? | partment store and how a real 
and ad- | estate agent discovered the Ser- 
not the | mon on the Mount. 
Te must When first I came to the 
‘derable | United States I was still inex- 
s the | perienced and I well remember 

remain | a day when, unsuspecting and in- 

become | nocent, I accompanied a friend 

For | to his club where we were to 

ke pro- | lunch. In what was, I now real- 
them to | ize, a private room, about thirty 
ns, we | men were eating with obvious en- 
oitation | joyment, and I myself had my 
y amid} mouth full of chicken when, 
proper | without a word of warning, my neighbor, 
»f their | who could not have looked more respectable 
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and trustworthy, suddenly rose to his full 
height and announced that they had in their 
midst a distinguished, etc., etc., who would 
favor them at this time with his views on the 
Near East. 
. The chicken, as I gave it a downward 
gulp, could not have been more surprised or 
embarrassed than was I at this sudden de- 
_ mand for eloquence over the Armenians, and 
the only thing to do on the spur of that 
moment was to give the terrible Turk a ter- 
tible time. 

When lunch was over, everybody gathered 
around and grasped me warmly by the hand, 
assuring me that I was a very Demosthenes, 
whick kindly compliments I entered in my 
ledger at par, not as yet realizing that at 
such luncheons, to be called on for a few 
tfemarks is no more of a distinction than to 
be asked for the celery or salted almonds. 
You take pepper and sugar and olives with 
your food, and you also take a little rhetoric. 

y is it, then, that Americans thus sub- 
mit to be lectured? Why do they find it 
such a luxury to listen? In no other country 
is there one hundredth part of the speech- 
Making that you find here. As Dickens noted 
eighty years ago, such oratory is an institu- 
tion, characteristically, almost exclusively, 
transatlantic. Much of what is said—and 
I write as one who says some of it—is 
ephemeral rubbish, while of the balance, a 
good deal, at any rate, is more or less good- 
humored bunk. Yet conversation ‘is sus- 
pended, gossip is hushed, condolences over 
Poor Smith’s sad loss of a well-insured car— 
ars a Fordmobile of the latest price— 
“Rave to be postponed, in order that someone’s 
‘ideas about the weather, climatic, financial, 

‘Teligious or political, may enter one ear and 
‘Possibly escape by the other. 

% at is the secret of the ritual? .There 
“Must be a reason, for it costs time, money, 
attention. It is an institution, universal as 


leaving each other—which is a second. New 
folk flock fiercely into new cities and want 
to feel at home. 

Hence, the gregarious instinct—the Rotary 
Clubs; the fraternities; the frisky Elks; the 
chorus-laden Kiwanis; the rule-in New York 
that on a given date everyone who values his 
skull must change his straw hat into a softer 
brain-bag; the feeling that on a given day, 
at a given hour, we must all get together in 
the same room, breathe the same air, clap 
the same claps and yawn the same yawns. 

It means that a new and bigger family 
is being built up. No employer, let us say, 
of 350 house-painters can feel quite the same 
about the piazzas which he adorns when, 
once a week, he meets the men whose wives 
rock within those piazzas, and confesses with 
those mien that he is a little prairie flower, 
growing wilder every hour, which descrip- 
tion—a little prairie flower—so exactly sug- 
gests what in these days a big success in busi- 
ness looks like. 


Business Needs Fellowship 
(THESE varied and sometimes vociferous 


hospitalities are thus illuminating business 
with companionship. Trade is found to be 
something more than a cut-throat competi- 
tion. It is rather a mutual service, rendered 
by friend to friend. If there is honor, even 
among thieves, then among friends there 
should also be an honor, at least as scrup- 
ulous, towards which high standard these 
social occasions contribute. 

As an Ishmaelite, wandering through life 
all by himself, with no one to care what 
happens to him, and himself caring nothing 
what happens to others, a man expects no 
quarter and gives none, It is cut and thrust 
and let the devil pick up the casualties. But 
as a member of a community, hobnobbing 
with Bill and jollying Sam, our Ishmaelite 
learns that he has neighbors, that he should 
treat those neighbors as he would wish to be 
treated himself, and that honesty is not only 


The sectarian and economic bar- 
riers are broken down. Buying and selling 
and the services of the professions are broad- 
based upon a new knowledge, each man of 
the other. 

So far, so geod; but what about the better 
that lies ahead? Grant that these festivities 
serve an invaluable purpose, is the best use 
made of them? Are the speeches what they 
might be? Here is, after all, an unparalleled 
opportunity of formulating great ideals and 
purposes in terms of practical life. Here 
ought to be a continuance of education into 
the years when school and college have be- 
come a thing of the past. Here is a real 
attempt to keep the soul of man alive amid 
the crushing pressure of the mateiial interests 
around him. These luncheons, lectures and 
dinners, like that amazing institution, the 
Chautauqua, ought to be taken seriously and 
studied with care. 

For even in luncheon clubs there are perils. 


In the main, these festivities represent organ- 


ized success. The men who thus gather 
together are not poor men. They are men 
who have got on. Long since have they left 
behind them the weekly wage. They are men 
who give orders which others obey. They are 
employers. ‘They constitute that commercial 
aristocracy which has replaced the feudal or 
hereditary system of caste in Europe. Among 
these men, you will not find one Socialist, 
one Radical, one under-dog. They are the 
one half of the world which must never 
forget how the other half lives. 

Now what is it that, more than anything 
else, the United States needs as an aid to 
her true prosperity? It is a better under- 
standing between Capital and Labor. It is 
not dificult for capitalists, when lunching 
together, to understand one another. But it 
is dificult for them to understand the people 
who cannot afford any such lunch and dwell 
amid a wholly different environment. If 
there is to be a maximum production of goods 
and therefore the maximum enjoyment of 
those goods by the community, there must 
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be a partnership of mutual respect among 
all who are responsible for the said produc- 
tion. 

The relations between capital and labor 
have been regarded too often as a controversy 
between irreconcilables. They are in reality 
a science, to be studied like any other science. 
In the colleges, professors teach psychology, 
which means the science of the mind--that is, 
of the individual mind. The business man 
also needs a psychology, a knowledge of the 
social mind. He should be quick—very quick 
—to detect a grievance and to remove it. 
And h® should recognize that a grievance 
often loses its sting when it has been frankly 
stated. Most of us believe that the only 
industrial system which “gives the goods” to 
a community is the system where capital and 
labor are employed, as partners in production. 
In loyalty to that system, therefore, we should 
make sure that it is fairly worked. 

One of the saddest sights in modern society 
is the man who does not know what in this 
wide world to do with his money when he has 
made it. His attention has been devoted en- 
tirely to the production of wealth, and he 
has had no time to study the art of using 
wealth. For men whose fortunes are on the 
upgrade, a regular engagement to hear about 
the needs of humanity is a valuable safety 
valve. 

At Norfolk, Virginia, I came recently upon 
a Kiwanis Club that has built a children’s 
clinic for the King’s Daughters to conduct. 
A more beautiful illustration cf the way in 
which organized men may cooperate with or- 
ganized women can be hardly imagined. And 
in New York the Rotarians are working 
among the boys and girls and especially among 
crippled children. Here is a religion against 
which there can be no law and no dogma. 
It is a blessing that addeth no sorrow unto it. 

Another line of country that may be fol- 
lowed at luncheons and lectures is the world 
beyond our borders. The United States is 
now the biggest economic, political and in- 
dustrial unit on this planet. She is building 
up a vast import and export trade. She has 
debts due to her from Europe. She has ever- 
increasing investments in Latin America. Yet 
her people often dwell hundreds, even thou- 
sands of miles from the ocean. And other 
thousands of miles of the ocean itself separate 
these shores from other continents. The 
mind which would guide American commerce 
must leap these vast distances. The imagi- 
nation must envisage actual conditions in 
China, India, Europe, Africa. If there were 

more knowledge of what 


things other nations 
Ss need, we should see no 
. man unemployed and 


no plant on part time. 


feee NATION'S BUSINESS 


Every day, the newspapers are devoting 
more and more space to foreign affairs of 
every kind. But there is still the idea that 
these matters concern, not so much the middle 
west as the cities along the eastern seaboard. 
This is a delusion that ought to be dispelled. 
The great harvests of grain and cotton, the 
vast output of meat and metals, are inter- 
national. The eastern states are thus often 
the gateway of the middle west, and no more. 
And the country as a whole is one organism. 
To make the man see this, who is at present 
engrossed in one and only one local business— 
this should be the aim of those who speak 
at the commercial conferences. 

After all, the idea of citizenship, like every- 
thing else in this universe, must either grow 
greater with time or shrivel away. A tree 
that does not grow is a tree that is dying. 
Hitherto, we have considered that a citizen 
is, first and foremost, a man, set free from 
the despotism of tyrants. That is true, and 
true let it ever remain. But liberty is not 
enough. Citizenship also means service. 


Politics Not Always the Scapegoat 


T IS not enough in these days for the cap- 

tain of commerce to say that if things 
go wrong it is all the fault of the politicians. 
There is a loyalty to the country which can- 
not be thus delegated to others. The day 
is rapidly approaching when the best men and 
women of every persuasion will find that 
they must take their obligations as citizens 
more seriously and recapture politics. The 
talk at luncheon is a method, perhaps the 
best method, of hammering the new citizen- 
ship into shape on the anvil of the human 
mind. ‘The luncheon is an arena where men 
of both parties meet. The politics of the 
luncheon are no longer a mere quarrel but 
become constructive. 

If any thing here said is true, it follows 
that the man and woman who lectures other 
men and women should respect his audience. 
His responsibility is as grave in every way 
as that of a preacher in the pulpit. For 
every idle word that he speaks he will be 
held to judgment, and by his words he will 
be justified—by his words, condemned. For 
myself, I find that the short address is what 
costs me most time and care in preparation. 

To the quality of a speech, the question 
whether a fee is paid for its delivery should 
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make no difference. Every speech costs at 


least the time of the audience. That oratory | 


should appeal to the emotions is obvious, but 
it should appeal not less to the reason. The 
emotions pass away; what permanentl? in- 
fluences a man is knowledge, thought, logic, 
Humor has its place, but it should be a4 
servant not a master. Plunge straight into 


the subject and you will hit at once the }e 


attention of your hearers. The best way to 
say a thing is to have something to say. 

And select as your chairman the man of 
fewest words and pleasantest smile. He can 
smile without delaying the proceedings. But 
he cannot talk unless he stops the clock, 
Most luncheons have to be and, in fact, are, 
severely punctual. They are spells of good 
fellowship, torn from the day of strain and 
stress. ‘They are testimony that the business 
man shall not live by business alone. And 
to provide him with food also for thought, 
for hope, for aspiration, and, it may be, for 
a wholesome repentance—that should be the 
function of anyone who speaks to him by 
the wayside. 





Do Business Men Neglect Politics? 


That question is answered decidedly in 
the affirmative by Mr. Edward N. Hurley, 
erstwhile chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, in an article published in a 
recent issue of (ollier’s Weekly under the 
title, “Are You Too Busy to Mix in Poli 
tics?” He makes the bold assertion, based 
on many years’ observation, “that business 
men ought to know more about politics and 
politicians ought to know more about busi- 
ness, and that the only way the two can 
come together is by mixing up with each 
other.” 

Mr. Hurley believes that there is much 
sound logic in President Harding’s epigram, 


“more business in government and less govern- — 


ment in business.” He complains, however, 
that it is impossible to make such a policy 
effective when business men shirk their duty 
by refusing to accept responsible governmental 


posts when invited to do so by the President. 


“T am sure it is high time,” says Mr. Hurley, 
“to end the consideration of business as am 
enemy of government and of government as 
an enemy of business.” 


Business men are needed in appointive of — 


fices in order to give the civil service em-~ 
ployees a broader vision on matters relating” 
to industry and commerce, he says. “I wo 

rather have an out-and-out politician than 4 
business man in any elective office,” 


to be—I am sure of this—more business men 
in the appointive offices.” 





Mr. | 
Hurley continues, “but I do think there ought ~ 
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who, for his family’s sake, shall be name- 
less here. Being a prosperous under- 


o thee I WEEHAWKEN dwells an undertaker 
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to prove that the aggregate value of goods in 
transit on the railroads of the United States 
is $1,200,000,000 on any given day. The sav- 
ing of just one day’s time in loading, move- 
ment and unloading, the greater part of the 
time being under control of the shippers, 
would mean the saving of $18,500,000 in 
interest annually. At this point it would be 
wise to come up for air; for if you were 
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| Railroads Are Doing Their Job 


By CHARLES FREDERICK CARTER 


States is cluttered up with freight that can 
not be moved. A frugal and industrious car 


‘can easily earn from $20 to $30 a day carry- 


ing high grade traffic under preferred move- 
ment. 

Borrowing equipment without permission 
is by no means so rare as you might think. 
Just as in former days an enterprising person 
with no cap.tal but a broncho and a branding 

iron might grow into a Napoleon 





oe of a P taker he buys coffins in carload lots. Next 

» | day after mailing an order for a car of 

- But | coffins he telephones Joe Mandeville, the yard- 

clock, 7 master, to inquire if the car has arrived. 

t, are, P The following day he telephones twice. On 

f good | succeeding days his inquiries increase in 
in and | arithmetical progression until at 
isiness | ast the glad tidings flashes over 
And ) the wire that that car of coffins 


ought, | is on the team track waiting to 
- be unloaded. Then the under- 
taker loses interest. Then he 
wants to leave the coffins in the 
car and take them out as his 
customers call for them. 

Now it’s Joe’s turn at the 
telephone. Beginning in a polite 
ily i - pianissimo, his importunities to 

: | come and unload that car swell 


‘ae 
Fs 


a in fortissimo diapason until the 
i ia lady telephone operator, blushing 
_r tee furiously, claps her hands over 


Poli her ears and disconnects the line 
base with her foot. 

This Weehawken undertaker 
is of particular interest just now 
baa because he is the incarnation of 
a type of shipper who, on re- 
ceiving a consignment, wants to 
1 keep the car as a souvenir. If 
much | OU would know how numerous 

this type is, the Car Service Divi- 


gta sion of the American Railway 
Ove Association will prove to you 
be with incontrovertible figures and 
Bee. ‘deep emotion, that not more than 


} 65 per cent of the capacity of 
mentals | freight cars has ever been util- 





N THIS, the first of a series of railroad articles by Mr. 
Carter, whom we introduced to our readers last month, you can believe what those 
he makes plain the heroic task the railroads have accom- : 
plished in the face of great obstacles. 
Under normal conditions handling an unprecedented 
volume of traffic would be a negative virtue—no credit to 
the railroads, but a disgrace not to do it. 
are far from normal. 


Tue Eprror 


But conditions 
The railroads are like a waltzing 
bear: the wonder is not that they waltz so well, but that 
they can waltz at all. 

This account of a truly remarkable performance should 
be read, bearing constantly in mind the fact that the rail- 
road plant has not kept up its growth, that equipment has 
ceased to increase relatively to traffic, while terminal facili- 
ties are substantially unchanged. 

The thing that makes present railroad performances 
remarkable is that the enormous handicaps mentioned are 
to a large extent overcome or offset by executive skill. The 
miracle of the loaves and fishes is being repeated daily 
by the railway executives of America. 

What should give every man concern is that miracles 
cannot always be depended on to move the nation’s traffic. 
Great losses are inflicted through inability to move freight 
where it is wanted when it is wanted. 
this loss is borne by you and me. 


In the last analysis 


of the livestock industry in the 
west, some railroads have found 
that all they needed was a track 
and a capacity for rustling. If 


Texans tell you, a certain traffic 
officer, while station agent on a 
poverty-stricken little road, used 
to take a switch engine at dead 
of night, mask the headlight and 
muffle the bell and sneak down 
to the yards of a more prosperous 
connection which he would rob 
of cars enough to load the cotton 
received during the day at his 
station. His enterprise was soon 
recognized by deserved  pro- 
motion. 

These are samples of some 
minor difficulties besetting the 
railroads in their attempts to 
provide the transportation facili- 
ties that must be provided if the 
country is to prosper. Of course 
the major handicap is the pro- 
gressive atrophy of the railroads. 

“A railroad man’s life is de- 
voted to overcoming obstacles,” 


great western road who, having 
retired, can bear the troubles of 
his former associates _ philo- 
sophically. “I do not subscribe 
to the doctrine that the railroads 








a ized. The Car Service Division 
furley, | will go farther: it will demon- 
as an] ‘strate that if it were possible to 
ent a | induce all shippers to squeeze 
| just one little ton more of cargo 
ive of " mm each car every time it was loaded that 
clatnall _ feat would be equivalent to adding 100,000 


ula | S88 to present equipment. ; 
we Not content with that, the Car Service 


a _ Division will convince you by a simple math- 
ae } ematical calculation that if every car was 
ns aa } moved only one mile more each day that 


1 would be equivalent to adding still another 

* $0,000 cars to present equipment. Total, 
180,000 cars added to present equipment, 
just like that. 

Turning now to the Car Service Division’s 
weekly reports of car loadings it will be found 
that the car shortage; that is, the aggregate 

_ Orders from shippers that could not be filled 

for the week ending October 30, was 179,239, 
4} the greatest ever recorded. If all the things 

idicated could have been done, therefore, 
instead of there not being enough cars to 
“@arry the nation’s traffic during this unprece- 
’ dented period of commercial activity, there 
' Would actually have been 761 cars looking 
for a job. 
' The Car Service Division is supporting the 
leavors of the individual roads to secure 
co-operation of shippers in heavier load- 
g and prompter unloading and release of 
, on the ground that the shippers them- 
es, instead of the railroads would be the 
' Greater gainers. 
Why, the Car Service Division is prepared 


















to linger longer there is no telling what the 
Car Service Division might prove. 

But we should not be too hard on the ship- 
pers for imitating their betters. Last fall 
certain eastern roads retained refrigerator 
cars specially built for the California fruit 
trade for use in hauling less than car load 
freight on their own lines while fruit rotted 
on the Pacific Coast for want of cars in 
which to ship it. And at the beginning of 
November the Great Northern Railway re- 
ported that it had only 48.5 per cent of its 
own box cars and 43.4 per cent of its own 
refrigerator cars on its own lines. Other 
roads were in nearly as bad shape, while 
every railroad office in the west was deluged 
with letters and telegrams from grain, potato 
and fruit growers pleading for cars in which 
to ship their products. In some _ places 
farmers drove 50 miles and camped out at 
night to get their grain to an elevator only 
to find it filled and a line of loaded wagons 
ahead of them. 

Of course the roads retaining equipment 
belonging to others salved their consciences, 
if they had any, by paying the dollar per 
diem for the use of the cars as required by 
the rules of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. A dollar a dav is*a lot of money 
to pay for cars you don’t need in dull times, 
but it is nothing at all when the whole United 





are hampered. There are no 
fetters on initiative.” 

In confirmation of this assertion, Julius 
Kruttschnitt, chairman of the Board of the 
Southern Pacific Company, has pointed out 
that four times the traffic units were handled 
in 1920 that were handled in 1890 in two- 
thirds less train miles than 1860 operating 
conditions would have required. The annual 
savings each year have been correspondingly 
great, the cost of handling the enormous 
trafic of 1920, the greatest in the nation’s 
history thus far, being $6,742,000,000 less 
than the cost of handling it by 1890 methous. 
This saving was $633,000,000 more than the 
entire operating expense of the railroads in 
1920, notwithstanding the high cost of wages 
and materials. And in the face of such a 
record some persons talk about the millions 
that might be saved if railroad managements 
knew their business! 

The scientific use of statistics has played 
a vital part in achieving these almost incred- 
ible results. For example, when Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt was vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Southern Pacific, he had the 
controller place an accounting force in each 
division office to compile costs so that the 
superintendents knew currently about how 
their expenses were running, while all officers 
knew accurately a few days after the end 
of the month. Week by week the superin- 
tendent could see exactly what locomotive 


said the former president of a 





























































performance had been. Mr. Kruttschnitt 
gives it as his opinion that promptness in 
getting this information did more to increase 
efficiency than any other single item. 

By showing in current statistics the gross 
ton miles hauled per pound of fuel the South- 
ern Pacific is getting 25 per cent more work 
out of a pound of fuel than it did in 1913. 
With fuel averaging $6.66 per ton in 1920 
this represented a saving of $5,678,000 for 
that year. Economy in the use of power is 
stimulated by estimating its cost and furnish- 
ing division superintendents the cost of the 
potential power in their locomotives that they 
do not use. This brings home to the indi- 
vidual the great waste in using only 60 to 80 
per cent of the power of a locomotive. Now 
that you have seen what statistics can do you 
should be more respectful to them hereafter. 


Here’s one of the railroad’s great problems, the*terminal, and here’s 
It’s not a simple solution: 


one way that problem has been solved. 


The Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association points out that in 1890 
the rvilroads hauled 983 tons of freight and 
153 passengers one mile for every $100 in- 
vested in- physical property. In 1914 this 
had increased to 1,683 tons and 206 pas- 
sengers hauled one mile; today the figures 
are 2,100 tons and 239 passengers hauled one 
mile for each $100 invested in physical prop- 


erty. Anyone who can find in this statement 
any evidence of “watered” stock may 
keep it. 


Further examples of progress in railroad 
efficiency may be found in the standardiza- 
tion of their equipment and the change in 
the character of cars to fit the changing units 
of trade. In 1882 there were in existence 56 
different varieties of car axles; in 1921 there 
were but 5. In 1882 there were 58 different 
kinds of journal boxes; in 1921 there were 
§. There were formerly 26 different kinds 
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of couplers in use where there is now but 
1; and 20 different kinds of brake shoes 
where now there is 1. 

To offset the steady gain in efficiency there 
is an equally steady increase in the spread 
between the areas of production and the 
areas of consumption. The average haul 
of all freight is constantly increasing. 

In 1900 the average haul of all freight was 
approximately 182 miles; in 1911 it was 258 
miles; in 1921 it was 356 miles. The aver- 
age length of haul of perishable food prod- 
ucts is 1,400 miles. It is commonplace to 
find on a breakfast table on the Atlantic 
seaboard fruit from California, cereal from 
Saskatchewan, bacon from Iowa, eggs from 
New Jersey, potatoes from Long Island, and 
cream from Vermont. The spread on the 
breakfast table typifies that found in industry 
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and commerce made possible by the “unfet- 
tered initiative” of railroad executives. 

To gain an idea of how the railroads are 
doing the job of handling the greatest traffic 
in the history of the country before they have 
had time to recover from a Government 
operation that almost proved fatal, compli- 
cated by a severe relapse in the form of a 
shopmen’s strike and an unnecessary coal 
strike which resulted in dumping a coal move- 
ment right into the thickest of the fall crop 
movement, the best that can be done is to re- 
turn to the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association. 

Under the conditions described the rail- 
roads handled in the first seven months of 
1922, 38,828,000,000 more net ton miles of 
freight with 41,270,000 less freight train 
miles than during the corresponding period of 
1914. There’s efficiency for you. 

And did the railroads get their share of 
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the prosperity that is being passed around? 
Here are the facts: figure out your own con- 
clusions. The total amount of freight rey- 
enue collected by the railroads in 1900 was 
9.2 per cent of the value of manufactures in 
that year; in 1900 the ratio had increased 
one-tenth of 1 per cent, but ten years later 
it had shriveled to 6.9 per cent, a decrease 
of one-fourth in twenty years, during which 
time the price of everything that a railroad 
buys had nearly doubled. 

In the last week of October the railroads 
loaded 1,014,480 cars of freight, which was 
but 1.3 per cent less than the record week 
of 1920. This achievement was in spite of 
the fact that there was an unprecedented 
tonnage of coal and in spite of depreciated 
power and a smaller number of cars available 
than during the peak week of 1920. 
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barges for freight, ferryboats for passengers, load, unload, reload. 
Do you sometimes wonder that the railroads function at all? 


It is interesting to note that in the week 
ending July 8, when the shopmen’s strike was 
in full swing, 718,319 cars were loaded as 
compared with 640,535 cars in the correspond- 
ing week of 1921, and 796,191 in 1920. The 


following week the loading had increased to” 


860,907 cars, or 86,023 cars more than for 
the corresponding week of 1921. Thereafter 
the loadings never fell below 851,351, the 
figure for the first week of August. A month 
later the loadings had increased to 931,598 
cars, or 100,000 more than for the corre- 
sponding week of 1921 and only 30,000 cars 
below 1920. In the third week of October 
the loadings passed the million mark. Strike 
or no strike, no matter what happened, the 
railroads were doing their part. 

Not the least interesting feature of this 
heavy traffic under difficulties was its char- 
acter. In the first forty weeks of 1922 more 


cars were loaded with merchandise and mis- 
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cellaneous freight than ever before in any 


' similar period, the figures being 20,649,237 
|* cars, an increase of 4.02 per cent over the 
© corresponding period of 1920 and of 13.87 


per cent over 1921. In the four weeks end- 


ing October 14 the number of cars of coal 


handled was 13 per cent less than for the 
corresponding period of 1920, of ore 39 per 
cent less, of coke 39 
per cent less, of forest 
products 5 per cent 
less than in 1920. 

The character of 
service rendered keeps 
pace with the increase 
in volume. The reg- 
ular schedule for per- 
ishable freight from 
New Orleans to Chi- 
cago is 67 hours 30 
minutes; to Kansas 
City 57 hours 30 min- 
utes; to St. Paul 92 
hours; to San Fran- 
cisco 165 hours. 
Freight is delivered in 
Buffalo on the second 
afternon after leav- 
ing New York; in 
Chicago on the fourth 
day, and in Kansas 
City on the sixth day 
after leaving New 
York. Packing house 
products formerly 
reached New York 
on the third morning 
after leaving Chicago; 
but during the ex- 
treme congestion of 
October and Novem- 
ber delivery was made 
on the fourth morn- 
ing. Even that would 
seem splendid service, 
considering conditions, 
to any one but a gen- 
eral freight agent res- 
olutely determined to 
be satisfied with noth- 
ing short of telegraph 


speed, or aeroplane 
Service at the very 
least. But no operat- 


ing department ever 
yet succeeded in satis- 
fying the traffic de- 
partment of any rail- 
toad. Some of these 
days the operating de- 
partment is going to 


tell the traffic de- 
partment to take its 
darned old railroad 
and go to—well, it 
would serve them 
t. 
But these figures 
for the traffic of a 


whole nation are too 
stupendous to grasp 
feadily. Getting down to a single railroad, 
the New York Central has a_ six-track 
Main line across the State of New York. 
For what was once the West Shore, a 
double-track road, is now a part of the 
New York Central operated from the same 
offices by the same dispatchers. 
In the month of October the New York 
tral Lines moved a total of 850,607 cars 
of freight, which was 21.4 per cent of ali the 
Cats loaded in the United States in that 
Period, and an increase of 16,363 cars over 
€ previous high record for the system. On 
each of the 26 working days of the month 
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an average of 8,427 cars were loaded, exclu- 
sive of automobiles. Of course not all this 
immense number of cars passed a given point, 
for the figures quoted are for the entire 
system, 

Still, things moved pretty lively every- 
where. For example, cars passed through 
the great clearing yard of DeWitt, just 








Another means of entering a city? Here’s the way the Pennsylvania gets into New York. 
Under a river, then through an open cut with a flash of light, then back again under the 
postoffice and into the station with the big new Pennsylvania Hotel in the background. 


outside of Buffalo, at the rate of one every 
fifteen seconds, four a minute, 240 an hour, 
for the entire twenty-four hours each day 
in the month. Not merely in the yards, but 
everywhere else everybody stepped lively. 
Traffic moved in average trains of 2,039 
gross tons and 21.8 car miles per car day as 
compared with 1,699 gross tons per train 
and 20.5 car miles per car day on the Penn- 


sylvania. But when it~comes to getting 
cars over the road the [Illinois Central is 
entitled to the cake, for it hustles them 


along at the rate of 40.1 car miles per day 
in trains of 1,694 gross tons, only tons 
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less than the Pennsylvania. Then again 
none of them can touch the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie, a subsidiary of the New York 


Central, which sets the mark at 2,291 
gross tons for the average train load. 
One of the New Yofk Central’s little 


jobs was to do its share in moving the largest 
peach and apple crops in the history of west- 
ern New York. Part 
of the job for the New 
York Central was to 
move 15,000 cars of 
peaches in refrigerator 
cars in three weeks. 
Then a sudden im- 
petus in building in 
the late fall caused 
another rush. Build- 
ers simply had to have 
materials to make 
houses habitable for 
the winter. 

Road building, also 
a seasonable occupa- 
tion, called for mate- 
rials in large quanti- 


ties. At the same 
time there was a 
heavy movement of 


California grapes to 
the New York market, 
to make—well, jelly 
and grape juice. Any- 
way, the New York 
Central had to handle 
its own share of this 
particular perishable 
traffic plus the shares 
of other roads that 
were swamped by 
coal and embargoed, 
amounting to as many 
as 300 cars at a time. 

While handling all 
this terrific volume of 
other traffic the road 
had to deliver to New 
York alone 12 train 
loads of milk every 
day and return an 
equivalent quantity of 
empty cans, to dis- 
tances as great as 200 
to 300 miles. 

On top of all this 
the rails kad to te 
kept free for a large 
number of fast pas- 
senger trains. Passen- 
ger train mileage for 
the month aggregated 
20,750,949, which was 
equivalent to a train 
each way between 
New York and Chi- 
cago every four min- 
utes night and day. 

But it was all done 
so smoothly that the 
road even had time to 
pick up a little extra 
pocket money by doing odd jobs, such as 
handling a special train bearing six million 
dollars worth of silk on a twenty-five-hour 
schedule from Chicago to New York. 

When it can’t get silk the New York 
Central is content to haul coal. Between 
September 10 and October 18, 14,559 cars 
containing 765,405 tons of coal were deliv- 
ered by the Central at Ashatbula. 

Service like this makes it possible for the 
nation’s industry to continue to function 
Taking one consideration with another, you 
will have to admit that the railroads are 
certainly doing their job. 


© Hamilton Marweil 
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organization contented himself with 

coming to the office, sitting on the small 
ot his back, reading his mail, pondering over 
long reports from neads of depar.menis and 
salesmen, and ever and anon writing a sar- 
castic letter to his congressman when business 
was poor. Those days are gone forever! 
The modern executive spends fewer hours 
at a desk, but he gets out in the field and 
finds out tHings at mrst hand. He is finding 
out more about his business and ways and 
means of increasing that business than he 
ever dreamed was possible before. 

Here’s one example of how it works out. 
A friend of mine is the sales manager of an 
organization which makes power transmis- 
sion machinery. A year ago, when business 
was staggering along weakly under a half- 
portion of orders, he decided to make a trip 
and give the field a little investigation. He 
did not confine his itinerary entrely to his 
big dealers or branch offices, but took in 
some more or less isolated territory. 

He stopped at a small lowa city which 
boasted only one manufacturing enterprise— 
a tractor plant of moderate size. With no 
really definite idea in mind he called on them, 
explained who he was and asked if he coule 
be of any service. It seemed he could! The 
chief engineer explained in detail one prob- 
lem which had been bothering them. Ali of 
their tractors were equipped with small split- 
wood pulleys for use when the tractor was 
used as a power plant on the farm for the 
purpose of driving threshers, milk separators, 
churns or small machine shops. ‘They had 
been buying these pulleys on the open market 
in small lots and the pulleys had failed 
to stand up under the work for which they 
were intended. The s2les manager happens 
to be something of an engineer and, after 
going over the problem and spending several 
days at the tractor plant, drew up specifica- 
tions for a new type of pulley which he 
believed would fill the bill. He sent these 
specifications to his home office and the new 
pulleys were sent back by fast express and 
underwent a severe test while the sales- 
manager swung around the circle. 

He stopped at the Iowa city on his return 
and found an enthusiastic reception awaiting 
him. The pulley which he designed had 
more than proved out. He left with a very 
satisfactory order in his pocket for a lot 
of the new pulley type and the promise of 


[eres WAS when the executive of an 


frequent additional lots as conditions 
warranted. 
That was a year ago. Since that time 


there has been a reorganization of the tractor 
company, their business has enlarged, and in 
addition ‘to selling tractors for strictly trac- 
tive work, they are also selling them for 
prime movers in small farm-power plants of 
various kinds and are specifying and fur- 
nishing as equipment pulleys and hangers 
and bearings made by the company who 
makes the drive pulley on the tractor. To- 
day that account is one of the most valuable 
on the books of the power transmission 
company. 

The president of a barber supply house 
could tell you a mighty interest'ng story 
about a certain popular brand of hair tonic 
that now has a national distribution. Origi- 
nally this barber supply house was a drug 
supply house. One day its chemists devel- 
oped a mixture which was pronounced as 
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being a fine hair tonic—if there be such. 
For some time this organization had been 
considering the advisability of switching from 
a drug supply house inio a barber supply 
house and with the perfection of the new 
hair tonic they believed the time ripe for 
the change. 

Salesmen were called in, given new routes 
and new calling lists, given a good sales talk 
and a final (God-bless-you-go-and-get-the- 
business. Their line moved well—at first 
glance it seemed the change had been a very 
profitable one. But the real trouble devel- 
oped when salesmen began to make their 
second swing around the circle. Repeat or- 
ders rolled in on every item but the hair 
tonic. Only in two cases did repeat orders 
manifest themselves. Inquiry from the sales- 
men failed to bring any ligat on the subject. 
Barbers just didn’t order any more of the 
tonic—that’s all there was to it. Inquiry at 
the shops failed to bring to light the cause 
of the trouble. And he found out himself. 


5 Soom president of the concern was vitally 
concerned; aside from being chief execu- 
tive he was also the heaviest stockholder and 
he realized that the tonic was the step from a 
bare living to a good living profit. In other 
words, he felt that if the tonic could be put 
over where it would receive proper con 
sumer acceptance it would put the company 
on its feet in a substantial manner. 

He determined to find out just where the 
trouble was, so he packed a bag, bought a 
ticket and just started in a general direction 
with the sole idea of locating the difficulty. 
For the first time in his life he became a 
patron of barber shops. Every morning 
found him in a new barber shop for a shave 
and a tonic. 


“Tonic, sir?” the barber would ask. 


“Yes,” the executive would acquiesce in 
the voice and tone of an early Christian 
martyr. “Just give me a good tonic.” 


Morning after morning he staged the same 
performance and watched barber after bar- 
ber reach over and take up some other 
brand of tonic beside his own. When he 
varied his program and asked pointedly for 
his own brand of tonic, he found the answer. 
In giving the other brands of tonics the 
barber reached for the bottle and shook 
the tonic on the victim’s head with one hand 
while he rubbed the scalp with the other. 
With his own brand the barber did not do 
this—he could not because the shape of the 
bottle prevented. There was the answer! 
Other brands of tonic were bottled in bottles 
with a very long neck. The president had 
noticed this before in a casual way, but he 
never analyzed the motive behind the shape 
of the bottle. Tonic bottles are all made 
with long necks so the barber can wrap 
his fingers around the bottle. His own type 
of bottle had a short neck which prevented 
the barber from doing this. 

The much-tonicked man climbed out of 
that chair, took the shortest and quickest 
route home, and when he reached the office 
he immediately got in touch with a bottle 
manufacturer and ordered tonic bottles with 
extra long necks. Salesmen, on their next 
trip, substituted these bottles for the old 
ones. After that repeat orders were com- 
mon and the business grew and grew. 

Within my own experience I recall a case 
where the president of a large factory took 





a stroll through the shop that accomplished 
a seemingly impossible thing. 

This happened in a large steel mill during 
the war. A munition tactory had run wild, 
and a giant driving shaft was twisted out 
of shape and the plant forced to shut down, 
The shaft was hurried to the steel mill by 
express for straightening. Washington sent 
frenzied appeals to the steel mill to hurry, 
hurry, hurry. The Allies needed the muni- 
tions, and in a way the very destiny of na- 
tions hung on the speedy repair of that shaft, 

Ten selected men were placed on the job, 
Before the shaft could be heated and straight- 
ened a heavy steel flange had to be removed, 
It was a devil of a job; the flange was 
rusted and shrunken on the shaft and it had 
to be removed without being injured in any 
manner. The job demanded this. The ten 
men had worked on it for twenty-four hours 
without rest. They had tried eyery scheme, 
it seemed. Blow torches were used on the 
flange to expand it and ice bags on the 
shatt to contract it. But still the flange 
stuck. ‘The men were tired—dead tired, 
They were dirty, half-frozen or scorched, 
hungry and sleepy. From afar the produc- 
tion manager watched them slowing down. 
On his desk were the frantic wires from 
Washington—hurry, hurry, hurry! Some- 
thing had to be done and done quickly! 

He rushed in the president’s ofice waving 
the telegrams and spilling words. “What 
can we do?” he wailed. “Let’s go out and 
tell the men how important it is to get this 
job out; let’s tell them what depends on 
their doing this—” 

“Wait, Mr. Hopkins; let me handle this, 
You go back to your office.” 


The president was an old man—sometimes 


he was an old devil; sometimes he was an 
old saint. But his men liked and feared 
him. He was cld in the lore of handling 
men. For a minute he stood there by the 
window, thinking the situation over. His 


head went up; a grin, at once cheerful and 
“tuck an 


irritating, came on his f: «. P 
unlighted cigar in his mouta, | 
over his eyes and went out ic ROP. 
He felt sorry for the men as hk. ap 
proached them. One of them, he noticed, 


‘> hat 


with a little stab of pain, staggered from 


pure fatigue. Another had an angry red 
welt across the hack of his hand where 
had been burned. 


them he read fatigue and defeat. They were 


ready to quit, he knew, and when the fore | 
man of the crew came toward him as he 
stood there beside the obdurate job, he knew — 
He 


the foreman was going to tell him that. 
never gave him that chance. 


His keen old eyes traveled over the gang 


standing there watching him—the old mam 
A sneer darkened his face. “Huh! Got you 
whipped, has it?” 
tone loud enough for the entire group to 
hear. Then he turned his back squarely on 
them and returned to his office. 


That night his bedside phone rang at three } 


o'clock. A voice came over the phone—@ 
tired, husky and triumphant voice. 

“Like hell it’s got us whipped!” 
the voice. 


now and the flange replaced.” 


Does it pay to get away from the desk? 
Ask thousands of execut'ves today and thet 


will tell you it does—pflus. 
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et Out And Look Around 


By HARRY BOTSFORD 
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In the faces of all of 7 


he said cuttingly and in a 








re Ns 





exulted — R. 
“Got that damned flange off an | 
hour ago and the shaft is all straightened ” 
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f country was operated by 109 roads so fe- 
‘lated by stock ownership, lease or otherwise, 
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| Is Consolidation the Answer? 


By RICHARD WATERMAN , 


Chief, Railroad Bureau, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


is now actively engaged in preparing an 
oficial plan for consolidating all of 
the railroads of the country—more than 1,000 
separate corporations—into a limited number 
of strong competing systems, fifteen or 
twenty or perhaps an even smaller number. 
At first glance this seems to be an almost 
impossible task. On the contrary, it is 
directly in line with the previous history 
of railroad development in the United States. 
[In the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
there were no railroads 
in this country. Freight 


P1 Interstate Commerce Commission 


Now that it is proposed under the pro- 
visions of the Transportation Act to adopt 
an official plan for the consolidation of all 
of these railroads into a limited number of 
systems, it is important for the business men 
of the country to inquire: How will these 
consolidations affect commerce and industry? 
Will they result in an increase or in a 
reduction of railroad rates? Will they 
improve railroad service? What can we 
do to help the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in developing a plan for consolida- 


law on February 28, 1920, it contained a 
provision that “the Commission shall as soon 
as practicable prepare and adopt a plan for 
the consolidation of the railroad properties 
of the continental United States into a limited 
number of systems.” 

Under this provision the Commission desig- 
nated Commissioner Henry C. Hall to out- 
line a tentative plan for the approval of the 
Commission. Under his direction Prof. W. 
Z. Ripley, of Harvard University, prepared 
a report on “Consolidation of Railroads,” 
which’ was submitted to 
the Commission on Au- 





and passengers were car- 
ried over the highways 
by horse-drawn vehicles 
or over navigable rivers 
and internal waterways, 
by canal boats, barges and 


small steam or sailing 
vessels. Then the first 
railroads were built— 


short lines each connect- 
ing nearby points within 
the boundary of a single 
state and constructed un- 
der a state charter. Af- 
ter a time these lines 
were extended toward one 
another and_ eventually 
joined at the ends, thus 
developing commerce be- 
tween the states and 
bringing the interstate 
tailroads that were de- 





is as frequently ignored. 
the police” seems too ofte:: to be the public’s reaction. 
The American public now has opportunity to make its case on the 
question of the railroads; to determine whether the solution is to come 
through consolidation or a policy of enforced separation, which, in the 
opinion of some experts, may lead to eventual government ownership. 
The question is before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
are being held throughout the country. 
consolidation. means that all subsequent arrangements must be in accord- 
Now is the time for the public interest to take form 
and direction, before any plan has been approved and while representations 
may be effective in guiding the commission. 
Mr. Waterman’s article is, therefore, both timely and suggestive in 
pointing out the public’s interest in the matter of railroad consolidation, 
and suggesting the possibilities of informative expression from that interest. 
Tue Eprror. 


ance with the plan. 


AME OPPORTUNITY frequently raps at the public’s door, and 
“Let her break down the door” or “call 


The approval of any plan for 


gust 3, 1921, and was 
used as a basis for the 
Commission’s __ tentative 
plan which is now un- 
der consideration at the 
consolidation hearings. 
This tentative plan pro- 
vides for nineteen con- 
solidated systems—seven 
in the eastern territory, 
five in the southeastern 
territory and seven west 
of Chicago and the Mis- 
sissippi River, 

The hearings on the 
Commission’s ~ tentative 
plan commenced in Wash- 
ington on April 24, 1922, 
with a consideration of 
proposed plans for con- 
solidating the railroads in 
the southeastern district 


Hearings 








veloped under the juris- 
diction of the federal 
authorities. But the Federal Government 
did not exercise its authority to regulate 
these railroads until 1887—one hundred years 
after the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion was adopted. In that year Congress 
passed the act to regulate commerce and 
created the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Meantime many short lines had been built 
and from time to time were consolidated 
until systems were built up serving large 
areas and carrying freight through many 
different states. For example, the Baltimore 
& Ohio, which started as a short line en- 
tirely within the State of Maryland, has 
become a great system with lines in Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware and New Jersey, and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe has extended, by a sim- 
ilar process, into nine different states. 
In his pamphlet on “A Plan for Railroad 
Consolidation,” John E. Oldham presents a 
very interesting table showing that a large 
part of the task of railroad consolidation has 
already been accomplished by a natural proc- 
ess under private ownership and operation. 
He points out that, although there are 
250,000 miles of railroad in the United 
States, in the preparation of a plan for their 
consolidation the number of roads to be 
considered is not large; that prior to federal 
control 80 per cent of the mileage of the 


as to constitute thirty systems; and that 88 
per cent of the total revenue of all roads was 
Obtained from traffic handled by these thirty 
Systems. 


tion that will be clearly in the public interest? 

The vital interest of the public in consoli- 
dation was strongly emphasized by Car] R. 
Gray, president of the Union Pacific System, 
in a recent interview, in which he said: “This 
whole consolidation matter is of tremendous 
importance and it is certainly not alone of 
railroad interest. The whole railroad em- 
pire is to be dissected, diagnosed and allo- 
cated. Nothing more important or far 
reaching has ever been considered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in connec- 
tion with the railroads. It is fundamental 
and certainly justifies more consideration 
from the public and from commercial or- 
ganizations than it has heretofore received.” 

The members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, including 1,400 
local chambers of commerce and national 
trade organizations, have already gven some 
consideration to the question of railroad con- 
solidation. In July, 1919, they adopted as a 
part of the program of railroad legislation 
approved by the Chamber as a basis for the 
Transportation Act the following: 

“The Chamber of Commerce recommends 
that, while adhering to the principle of rail- 
road competition in service, the railroads be 
allowed, in the public interest, when so de- 
clared and as approved by public authority, 
to consolidate to such extent and in such 
manner as may be necessary to enable the 
existing railroads to unite in a limited num- 
ber of strong competing systems, so located 
that each of the principal traffic centers of 
the country shall, if possible, be served by 
more than one system.” 

When the Transportation Act became a 


and later were continued 
at Mobile, Ala.; Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Atlanta, Ga. and Columbia, 8. C. 
At these hearings the witnesses included 
many of the leading executive officers of 
the railroads concerned and a few repre- 
sentatives of traffic organizations and com- 
mercial bodies directly interested in the 
maintenance of efficient transportation serv- 
ice in the southeastern territory. 

Some of these witnesses supported the plans 
proposed by the commission and others op- 
posed them, but in every instance the Com- 
mission required witnesses to confine their 
testimony to a statement of pertinent facts 
bearing on the proposed plans. 

The hearings on System No. 14, Burling- 
ton-Northern Pacific, and System No. 15, 
Milwaukee-Great Northern, were held in 
Washington from November 17 to November 
21, 1922. The list of witnesses included 
Walker D. Hines, counsel for the Great 
Northern; Louis W. Hill, chairman, and 
Ralph Budd, president of the Great North- 
ern; Hale Holden, president of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; Howard Elliott, chair- 
man of the Northern Pacific; Harry E. 
Bvram, president, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, and other railroad officials. There 
were no witnesses representing commercial 
or public organizations. 


The officials of the Hill roads all urged. 


that instead of consolidating the Northern 
Pacific with the Burlington and the Great 
Northern with the St. Paul, as proposed in 
the tentative plan of the commission, the 
three Hill roads should be placed together in 
one system. The Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern have owned the Burlington jointly 


since 1901, and all of the witnesses agreed 
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that these three roads are now so interde- 
pendent that it would be disastrous to them 
and subversive of the public interest to dis- 
rupt the present close relations. The wit- 
nesses filed elaborate exhibits in support of 
this contention. 

When the hearings opened the railroad 
executives were under the impression that 
the commission’s tentative plan was in the 
nature of a temporary order for the consoli- 
dation of certain railroads and that the hear- 
ings were held for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether this order should or should not 
be made permanent. Commissioner Hall im- 
mediately made it clearthat the tentative 
plan is only a suggestion and that the com- 
mission desires to secure from every available 
source additional suggestions and information 
that will aid in developing the best possible 
plan for consolidation. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
announced that hearings on the western con- 
solidations will be resumed first in Washing- 
ton on January 17, 1923, and later in a num- 
ber of western cities, and has invited not only 
representatives of the railroads but also rep- 
resentatives of commercial and public or- 
ganizations to appear and present their views. 
The dates and places of the western hearings 
have not yet been announced. 


Will Make New Proposals 
T THE hearings thus far held the rail- 


road executives have presented testimony 
relating only to the consolidations proposed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
the western executives have agreed to submit 
at later hearings alternative suggestions for 
grouping all of the roads west of the Missis- 
sippi River in four consolidated systems in- 
stead of seven as proposed by the commission 
that will, in their opinion, realize more fully 
the purposes defined in the act. 

The act provides that “competition shall be 
preserved as fully as possible” and that 
“wherever practicable the existing routes and 
channels of trade and commerce shall be 
maintained.” These provisions are very im- 
portant to each section of the country in pro- 
tecting its commerce and industry and pro- 
viding for its future development. It is 
natural, therefore, that public officials and 
industrial leaders in each section should make 
careful preparation for the hearings at which 
the commission will consider proposed con- 
solidations of the railroads which serve them. 

In New England, for example, the six 
states have united in appointing a committee 
to determine what plan will best protect the 
interests of New England. This committee 
has held hearings in various New England 
cities and has employed competent expert 
service with a view to assembling data that 
have a bearing on this problem and drawing 
conclusions that will in due time be presented 
to the commission. The railroad problem 
of this particular section is a peculiar one. 
New England may be regarded as a great 
railroad terminal to which the trunk lines 
deliver a large amount of fuel and raw mate- 
rials and from which they receive manufac- 
tured products for distribution to other parts 
of the country. New England business men 
should help the commission to determine what 
shall be the relation of the New England 
railroads to the entire consolidation plan? 

One of the plans now under consideration 
provides for four consolidated systems in the 
eastern territory: (1) The New York Cen- 
tral System, including the New York Central 
lines and their subsidiaries; (2) the Penn- 
sylvania System, consisting chiefly of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and its subsidiaries; 
(3) the Baltimore-Reading System; and 





(4) the Erie System, including the Erie, 
Delaware & Hudson, Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western and a number of other roads. 

Several plans have been proposed for 
grouping the New England roads that will 
connect with these four systems. One pro- 
vides for combining the New Haven Rail- 
road with one of these systems, the Boston & 
Maine with another, and retaining the con- 
nection between the Boston & Albany and the 
New York Central lines. Another provides 
for combining all the New England roads in 
a single consolidated system that shall be 
owned jointly by the four consolidated sys- 
tems which reach the New England gateways. 
A third proposes to form a single New Eng- 
land consolidation that shall be independent 
of any other system. By the time the com- 
mission is ready to consider proposed con- 
solidations in the eastern district the New 
England committee will probably be prepared 
to make definite recommendations in sup- 
port of whatever plan they believe will best 
serve New England. 

The problem of consolidating railroads that 
serve the Pacific coast is also a peculiar one. 
The chambers of commerce and public or- 
ganizations in that territory are already 
making active preparations to participate 
in the Pacific coast hearings. The Supreme 
Court recently ordered the separation of the 
Southern Pacific and Central Pacific rail- 
roads which have been operating as a single 
property for many years. If these roads are 
separated, the Southern Pacific will become 
the backbone of our consolidated system and 
the Central Pacific will probably be combined 
with the Union Pacific Railroad, which 
already reaches the Pacific Coast at both 
Portland and Los Angeles. 

This plan is strongly opposed by the South- 
ern Pacific and by many of the chambers of 
commerce and shipper’s organizations in 
California and Oregon and is favored by the 
Union Pacific and chambers of commerce in 
those parts of the territory which believe 
that their interests would be better served by 
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the separation of the two roads. ‘The state 
commissions of California and Nevada are 
urging that the two roads should continue 
to form one system, while the state commis- 
sions of Idaho and Wyoming are urging their 
separation. 


The Problem on the Pacific 


At THE recent hearings on the petition of 
the Southern Pacific that it be allowed to 
retain control of the Central Pacific, Presi- 
dent Stone and other officials of the train 
service brotherhoods have testified that it 
would seriously upset the labor situation on 
these roads if they were separated. 

Railroad officials have testified at the hear- 
ings that the separation of the two Pacific 
roads would seriously disturb operating and 
financial conditions. During a period of fifty 
years the combined system has built exten- 
sions and terminals that have been financed 
sometim=s one road and sometimes by the 
other. In some cities the terminals used are 
all owned by the Southern Pacific and in 
others by the Central Pacific. Necessary 
links in the through line used by both roads 
have been built sometimes by one road and 
sometimes by the other. If the two roads 
are separated in order to form competing 
lines, these officials testified that it will be 
necessary to expend large sums of money 
in the construction of duplicate facilities that 
would otherwise be unnecessary. 

Every section of the country has similar 
problems that complicate the consolidation 
plan in greater or less degree. The business 
men in these sections are vitally interested 
in the proper solution of these problems. It 
is, therefore, very important for commercial 
organizations and public bodies in all parts 
of the country to follow closely the consoli- 
dation hearings and to prepare, as New Eng- 
land and the Pacific coast are preparing, to 
make any contribution they can in order to 
build up a record on which the commission 
can base a plan for consolidations that will 
be in the public interest. 


Lessening the Supreme Court’s 
Load 


To JUSTICE, as everyone will agree, 
speed and dispatch are essential. For 
this reason there seems to be need periodic- 
ally for relief of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Thirty years ago the cases 
coming before the court had so increased that 
legislation was enacted placing in the hands 
of the court itself the right to say whether 
or not it was in the public interest that it 
should hear cases of some classes which 
defeated litigants, after going through two 
lower federal courts, wished to appeal. 
Since this legislation reduced the burden 
on the Supreme Court, in 1891, there has 
gradually developed a recurrence of the old 
trouble; the constantly widening field of 
federal legislation has multiplied cases of 
sorts which under the old legislation the 
litigants could in effect compel the Supreme 
Court to hear, even though the court could 
find in them no new question of law. 
Income taxes and prohibition are merely 
two of a number of new questions that give 
rise to numerous cases. Legislation of 1916 
somewhat increased the court’s control over 
the cases coming before it, but did not bring 
them within manageable bounds. ‘The result 
is that the ordinary case cannot be heard for 
fifteen months after it reaches the Supreme 
Court, and last year the court was not able 
to keep even with its docket, ending the year 





about 20 per cent farther behind than in 
October, 1921. 

The Supreme Court made three of its 
members a committee to suggest means for 
reducing the number of cases that reach 
the court’s docket. This committee recom- 
mended that Congress further enlarge the 
court’s power to prevent cases coming before 
it which do not raise important questions 
of law that have been undecided. Bills for 
this purpose are pending in Congress. 

To the suggestion that such legislation 
confers too large a power upon the Supreme 
Court the Chief Justice told the Americati 
Bar Association at its last meeting: “If in 
two federal courts whose reason for being 
is to protect the rights of individuals against 
local* prejudice in state courts, or against 
infraction of their federal constitutional 
rights, a complainant is defeated, surely it 
is not conferring undue power upon the 
Supreme Court, whose members are engaged 
daily and for years in the consideration of 
such questions and their final adjudication, 
to provide a preliminary investigation into 
their seriousness and importance before bur- 
dening the court and its docket with a lengthy 
and formal hearing. The public and other 
litigants have rights in respect of frivolous 
and unnecessary consumption of the time of 
the Supreme Court.” 
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By a Former Member of Parliament 


what has startled the world is not the 

defeat of Lloyd George nor the return 
to power of the Conservatives led by Bonar 
Law, but that the Labor Party, increased 
to 136 members, has actually supplanted the 
old Liberal Party as the official Opposition 
in the House of Commons. With news from 
Great Britain occupying so large a place in 
the American press, this is an event which 
must powerfully affect public opinion in the 
United States, especially among the wage- 
earners, and it is essential, therefore, that 
the situation across the water should be 
clearly understood. It may not be quite 
so alarming as it has appeared. But it has 
to be reckoned with. 

At an election in Great Britain there are 
recorded, roughly, 15,000,000 votes. This 
year, these votes were divided almost equally 
between the Conservatives, Labor and the 
Liberals. The Conservative majority of 100 
in the Commons, or thereabouts, thus rep- 
resents a minority of the electors and is due 
solely to the fact that the majority was split 
between Liberalism and Labor. With the 
Conservatives enjoying the powerful support 
of the liquor trade it looks as if they would 
be strong enough, for some years to come, 
to prevent Labor forming a government, un- 
less Labor makes terms with the Liberals. 

Indeed something of this kind has already 
happened. Many Labor members, so-called, 
are Liberals who have sought and obtained 
the Labor coupon. Their argument is that, 
by thus entering the Labor Party, they make 
it national instead of sectional and prevent 
it falling under the control of extremists. 

Many Labor members, including Ramsay 
Macdonald himself, the leader, are men of 
independent incomes; one or two are what 
in Europe would be : 
called wealthy. And 


[oe BRITISH elections are over, and 


pathy helped the hot-heads especially in 
Glasgow, Liverpool and South Wales, to 
foment voluntary strikes, which culminated 
in the nation-wide paralysis of the railroads 
and the coal mines. 

Direct action—that is, action independent 
of Parliament—was openly advocated and 
defeated. Whereas Lenin and Trotsky de- 
stroyed the Duma, in Britain the Duma sur- 
vives and has absorbed the Bolshevists. Ex- 
perience has shown that Labor is safer in- 
side the House of Commons than outside. 
Arguments, which sound well on the soap 
box, yield but a foolish echo when re- 
peated in a chamber where they can be 
answered. 

British Labor has indeed sent deputations 
to Russia and has discovered for itself the 
economic failure of Bolshevism and also the 
denial of civic liberty by the Soviets. There 
is no alliance between the Labor Party and 
international communism. ‘There is no af- 
filiation. But in the leadership of the 
Labor Party we do find a strong strain of 
pacificism, 

The Labor Party wants a real League of 
Nations, disarmament, a greatly reduced 
scale of German reparations, a strict limit 
upon British commitments abroad, includ- 
ing the Near East, the early evacuation of 
Egypt, Palestine and Mesopotamia, and 
autonomy for India. Curiously enough, 
many of the Conservatives, although they 
are supposed to be imperialists, approve of 
these “Little England” sentiments, for they 
have learned to fear adventures abroad and 
the high taxes to which those adventures 
inevitably lead. 

In domestic affairs, Labor is formidable 
because it voices grave discontents. In the 
United States, a slump in foreign trade can 


be counteracted by internal expansion, but 
in Britain the country is overcrowded, 

It is all very well for Bonar Law as 
Prime Minister to promise trade and 
tranquillity, but trade and tranquillity de- 
pend on Europe, and Europe is. more 
restive today than Europe was when Lloyd 
George was in office. Labor has thus a 
fine chance to criticize. And criticism costs 
nothing. 

The constructive policy of Labor, though 
challenging, belongs to the future. In a 
moment of indiscretion Arthur Henderson 
went so far as to attack private enterprise, 
for which little lapse he has suffered an 
electoral defeat, but the immediate proposals 
of his party are less drastic than such gen- 
eral application of Socialism. The first of 
theze proposals is the nationalization of mines 
and railways. Britain, with her railways 
concentrated into what is virtually one sys- 
tem, and her telephones and telegraphs al- 
ready nationalized, it would not be impos- 
sible to establish the public ownership of 
internal transport. But the case of mines 
presents serious difficulty. 

The second proposal by Labor is a levy 
on capital. It is quite a mistake to imagine 
that this idea is only supported by the trade 
unions. Bankers themselves nave flirted with 
it, and so has Bonar Law, the Conservative 
Prime Minister. If the proceeds of a levy 
on capital were used to repay the national 
debt and so reduce the income tax, there 
might be something to be. said for it, but 
the fear is that such a capital levy, if im- 
posed by Labor, would leave taxation as 
high as before on what capital remained, It 
is this misgiving that has led to strong 
opposition. 

In Britain it would be simple for a levy on 
capital to be collected. 
Inheritance taxes or 





the party includes in- 
tellectuals like Norman 
Angell and Sidney 
Webb. In the ancient 
universaries of Oxford 
and Cambridge it has 
many young and enthu- 
siastic devotees. And 
It is possible—some 
would say probable— 
that David Lloyd 
George, having been 
excluded from the 
tanks of the Conserva- 
tives, may seek to unite 
under his banner not 
only the Liberals but 
Labor. Some stranger 
things have happened. 
_ No party should be 
judged entirely by its 


Program. For pro- 
grams have always 
been one thing and 


performances another. 
In Great Britain, un- 
doubtedly there has 

en among the work- 
ers a genuine sympathy 
with the Russian Rev- 
olution, due in the 
main to a dislike of 











death duties are there 
an important source 
of revenue and pri- 
vate fortunes are thus 
constantly estimated. 
By assuming everyone 
dead on a given date—- 
say June 30, 1923— 
death duties could be 
collected throughout 
the entire nation and 
this would be the 
levy on capital. Many 
people are, however, 
entirely skeptical over 
the business: They 
point out that income 
tax is used, in any 
case, to repay the pub- 
lic debt and that the 
levy on capital will be 
bound to reduce the 
incomes from which a 
permanent tax. can be 


derived. 
That the Labor 
Party has come to 


stay must be accepted 
as a certainty. But 
there is still a big dif- 
ference between a La- 
bor Party in Opposi- 











the Czardom and all 
it meant. This sym- 


THE NEW BOY LOOKS DANGEROUSLY BIG! 


tion and a Labor 


Party in Power. 
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A Real but Uneven Improvement Now and a Prospect 
of Progress as We Enter 1923 


By ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 


OU DO NOT have to go far afield in the uncertain realm 
of barometrics and statistics to learn the true story of 
business conditions today, nor of their prospects, for they 
lie befcre us in the veracious chronicle of those who know whereof 
they speak and of the facts 


But it is far better off than at this time last year, and has yet 
to get rid of surplus stuff above ground in some lines, as in 


copper, before it can materially increase its production. 


There is much building in progress and much more contem- 
plated when spring opens but 








they present. 

Manufacturing plants are 
everywhere busy, although 
hampered in deliveries by lack 
of cars, and sometimes by 
shortage of labor. The textile 
mills are filled with orders all 
along the Atlantic coast, from 
Georgia to Massachusetts; so 


indicated. 








Business Conditions, December 15, 1922 


HE DOUGLAS MAP shows at a glance the general 
conditions of the country. Light areas indicate good 
crops, industrial activity, and “high pressure” buying 
markets. In the black areas these conditions are lacking. 
The shaded areas are half way. 
In studying the map it should always be borne in mind 
that only actual conditions are shown; prospects are not 


the heyday of building is 
approaching its end, as the 
cost of construction grows. 
Building in the countryside 
will be in proportion to the re- 
turns of the harvest in each 
secticn and each locality. It 
will be scanty in North Da- 
kota, where prices of farm 
commodities were 

low and the grow- 











ers sold at the bot- 





are the shoe factories 

across the country from 

Lynn to St. Louis. But the 

effects of the long, bitterly fought 

strikes in New England are still felt in the 
slow recovery of the buying power of the work- 
ing man. 

Agricultural New England does not fare so well as 
the manufacturing centers, for apples and potatoes bring 
about one half as much as last year, and with no demand even 
at these ruinous figures. The same state of affairs prevails all 
the way down to little Delaware, where farm products were sold 
so cheap that the growers see no relief until the harvesting of 
another crop next season. Meanwhile there will be scant busi- 
ness in such sections as agricultural Maine and the Eastern shore 
of Maryland and Virginia. 

The dairy business helps some, save in New York state, where 
the farmers put their money into the manufacture of dairy 
products and now wish they had not. In the great cities busi- 
ness is distinctly better because unemployment is down to 
normal proportions; there is much money in circulation, and it 
is being spent more freely as Christmas comes on. 

The coal mines of the east seem on the whole to be busier than 
those of the west and this disproportion grows as you journey 
towards the setting sun. They, all alike, however, suffer from 
shortage of cars and in many cases from lack of demand, as the 
output of the last few months has about taken care of the pre- 
vious deficit. Nowhere is mining fully employed, east or west, 
or north or south, no matter what it mines. 
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good in Iowa, where prices of corn and hogs are going 
up; and in Alabama and Mississippi, where cotton planters got 
twenty cents a pound for their product. There is much work 
to be done on the farm everywhere. Barns, dwelling houses, 
silos will be erected, but in many sections westwards from the 
Missouri river to the Cascades and the Sierras, these things will 
have to wait the coming of another crop. F 

From Pittsburgh threughout the central west to the crossing 
of the Mississippi the steel mills are well employed but buyers 
played a waiting game and were rewarded with somewhat lower 
figures. So the confident talk of rising prices in crude forms of 
steel and iron got the jolt that was coming to it, for the laws of 
supply and demand are back on their job. : 

One observer in the middle west sums up the situation after 
this fashion. “Talking advances now is like shaking a red flag 
in the face of a bull,” and this is true alike of dealers and con- 
sumers, save in those instances where advances are justified. 
The chief incentive to buying is the knowledge that for a time it 
will be difficult to get goods because of the lack of transportation 
and the consequent inability of the manufacturers to make 
prompt deliveries. 

Everywhere in the cottcn belt the sustained high price of cotton 
wrought a wondrous change in the face of affairs. Portions of 
Georgia and Texas, for instance, which three months ago, saw no 
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ture until another cotton crop was picked 
next fall, have settled most if not all of their 


: ations; they have new credit with banks 
“and merchants and are buying farm supplies 


and some of the farm implements that they 
ave long needed. There is new life and hope 
which is expressinz itself in conservative buy- 


“ing of things needed and which feels that the 


worst is past and that the future holds some- 
thing worth while, for those who are willing 
to labor and wait. As one observer in a 


| fortunate and rejuvenated section puts it: 


“People as a whole think business will be 
and that’s the main factor.” 
It is not all like that, for there are poor 


Fd ih here and there in Georgia, i in Texas, in 


th Carolina, in Oklahoma, where they did 


~ not raise much cotton nor much of anything 
' else, and there is nothing ahead but a weary 


/ wait until another crop comes on. 


But these 
gts are not so numerous as where the con- 
jon coloring is fair or good. In the main 


» the central south and the central west are in 
| shape that varies from fair to good in all their 
" industries, though agriculture does not any- 
| where stack up to the measure of prosperity 


- of the other lines. 


The farmer knows this 


1 fall well, and his own point of view is thus 
expressed: 


The “If” to Prosperity 


“|F farm products can be sold at satisfac- 
tory prices and manufacturers stop raising 
ices, the coming year will be a record 
reaker.” 
This is a feeling to which every observer in 
the agricultural districts gives voice, and how 


_ tfue it is can be seen in the story of the differ- 


iz good year and are buying 


ent sections and their attitudes to the future. 
In much of Iowa and Northern Illinois, as 
examples, where prices of corn and hogs have 


_ advanced of late, the farmers are in a cheer- 


ful state of mind, are looking forward to a 
‘be. while in 
ons of the two Dakotas, of Nebraska, of 
orado, of Idaho, where crops were poor, or 
if good cannot be sold at a price that covers 
the cost of production, there is only dis- 
couragement coupled with a determination to 
fight it out till another season offers opportun- 
ity to get out of debt. 
In some western states, Idaho, Wyoming 
and Colorado, there are large crops of Irish 


_—! for which the demand 1s so light 


use of the great yield throughout the 


3 country that it does not pay to dig them and 


they are left to rot in the ground. 

One serious evil, the lack of railroad facili- 
ties, did more hurt to the farmers than almost 
any other cause. It prevented their market- 


| ing their products when they had opportunity 


and is the principal cause of temporary ad- 
vances in the things the farmer buys. It is 
direct result of the coal and shopmen’s 


~ strike. 





Another handicap on the farmer is the low 
price of livestock, particularly, cattle, which 


with high freight rates, renders it impossible 


the farmer to sell cattle at other than a 


" loss if he is some distance from the primary 


E 
So the record goes, of startling contrasts and 
i © contradictions, of much promise in some di- 


market. 


fections and of some discouragement in others, 
yet the prospect it opens up is one of sure 
ugh gradual improvement and progress 


‘towards better things. 


There is scant foundation for a rather wide- 


' Spread belief that we are embarked upon an 


@xtended period of advancing prices. The 
‘Principal reasons for that faith, the large 


» amount of gold in the country, and the grow- 


ig ease of credit, are mere secondary causes, 
Which for their effect, must wait upon the 
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workings of the elemental laws of supply«and 
demand. In every phase of industrial life, 
and likewise in agriculture, the possibilities 
of production are so far in excess of those of 
consumption that anything more than passing 
scarcity is not even a likelihood. 

Propaganda about a probable shortage in 
some fabricated materials because of lack cf 
labor need not be taken toc seriously in view 
of the increased efficiency of labor, and the 
coming cf winter when workers will drift in 
from the farms to the cities and industrial 
centers. Purchases of material and equip- 
ment by railroads in more liberal fashion than 
for scme time past, will add to the general 
output and help to sustain prices in many 
lines. So will renewed building and_con- 
struction when spring opens, while continued 
inability of transportation lines to handle 
promptly the tonnage committed to them will 
prolong the difficulty in getting goods and con- 
sequent temporary scarcity. Moreover the 
natural tendency of producers to take advan- 
tage of the situation will be a further factor in 
higher prices for the time being. These, and 
other minor contributing causes, will probably 
be potent enough to account for higher costs 
in some manufactured stuff for a period which 
is liable to run its course before ‘the comple- 
tion of another harvest, even if it persevere 
that long. 

In some commodities, copper and rubber for 
example, the principal concern of the pro- 
ducers is to reduce an accumulated surplus 
rather than attempt to increase production to 
any great degree. So prophecies ot coming 
prosperity, of an era of rising prices, are re- 
markable rather for their blindness to under- 
lying fundamental facts than for the scientific 
prescience which is often accorded them. 

You do not find such views prevalent among 
the hard-headed, common sense many who 
are in constant touch with the elemental 
difficulties of the situation, and who realize 
the stubborn resistance which the consumer 
offers to a problem of this nature. 

Such a one knows full well that the course 
of prices is today an individual proposition, 
and that there is no common denominator of 
cause and effect such as prevailed during the 
heyday of the war, ahd in the consequent 
collapse. The reason for the price of cotton 
is entirely different from that which keeps up 
the price of hogs, or that which raises the 
price of wool. 


The Dangers at Home and Abroad 


1 recess no enduring prosperity can be 
built upon the shifting sands of the two 
fundamental factors of the economic situation; 
the chaotic state of Europe, and the disjoined 
conditions of the many elements which make 
up cur business, political, and social life. 
Europe is in for a period of recovery and re- 
adjustment which is to be reckoned by years, 
and possibly be one or more generations. 
While with us in the immediate present, 
there are better times in prospect; possibly 
the usua! quietude of January and February, 
though not su «iull as a year ago; an increasing 
velume of Uusiness in the spring; larger pur- 
chases of farm materials, of seasonal goods, 
of general merchandise; more building and 
construction, and a greater acreage oy farm 
products, that last spring, followed by broad- 
ening tendencies in all lines of production and 
distribution with many constructive measures 
coming in vogue, and adding to the efficiency 
and economy of business in general. Then 
the usual halt until the story of the coming 
harvest assumes definite shape. All this, 
accompanied with few fluctuations in prices, 
seems the forecast of the next six months as 
they present themselves to me, with always 
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the reservation as to those unexpected hap- 
penings which upset all forecasts and confound 
all prophecies. 

But this pleasant prospect does not solve the 
difficulties in the way of Prosperity which we 
hope will sooner or later overtake us. Dis- - 
posing of disagreeable problems by ignoring 
their existence 1s the formula that some eco- 
nomic philosophers are applying to the present. 
Advancing prices and better times they hold 
to be fcrerunners of still better times to 
follow, while they blindly ignere that, at 
present, such things make matters harder 
instead of better for the entire farming world, 
the foundation of our national welfare and 
being. 





Money To Be 


Saved in Waste Paper 
By ROBERT F. SALADE 


HAT THE economy of reworking waste 

paper is being realized to a greater ex- 
tent as time advances is indicated by tne fact 
that during the year 1922 United States 
paper mill interests spent more than $50,- 
000,000 for waste paper. This amount of 
money shows an increase of $20,000,000 over 
the sum expended for waste paper during 
the previous year. Here is real progress, 
indeed. 

This saving of $50,000,000 means that 
money was actually picked up from waste 
bins, ash cans and from the gutters of public 
highways. Had this vast quantity of waste 
paper been burned or destroyed in other 
ways it would have meant the loss of the 
big sum of money mentioned. In truth, i 
would have meant a far greater loss than 
that, as it would have caused the further 
depletion of American forests, a loss which 
never could be regained. 

Some idea of the damage that has been 
spared the American forests may be under- 
stood from the figures representing the ¢on- 
sumption of waste paper by the United States 
paper mills during the year 1922. ‘These 
figures are 1,963,000 tons, or 3,926,000,000 
pounds! This waste paper was reconverted 
into various kinds of new paper and board. 
The old magazines were turned into book 
papers; the old newspapers and mixed papers 
were made over into pulp boards of the kinds 
used for the manufacture of paper boxes. 

The time will doubtless come when every 
scrap of waste paper will be saved, and when 
it will repay the average householder, as well 
as the average business man, tu save alf waste 
paper. The present high cost of collection 
and transportation makes the prices paid for 
waste paper very low, and not interesting 
enough to the average householder to save 
old magazines and newspapers. Yet if the 
householders in the cities were to form an 
association for the saving of waste paper, 
and if arrangements were made with dealers 
for the regular collection of waste paper, 
material could be disposed of with profits 
to all concerned. Business firms could also 
get together and follow the same plan. 

This plan has already been adopted by 
the Typothetae of Philadelphia, an organi- 
zation of employing printers who have 
formed a “Waste Paper Division,” which 
embraces nearly 100 firms. The Waste 
Paper Division has made a contract with a 
large dealer of Philadelphia for the sys- 
tematic collection of waste paper from the 
various printing establishments interested. 
The results of this system have proven grati- 
fving, indeed. Within a comparatively short 
time more than 200 tons of waste paper have 
been collected and sold at good prices. 
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The New Year 
ROSPERITY NEXT YEAR is apparently within the 


| expectations of the Treasury Department. To be sure, 
the Secretary writes in his annual report about the need of 
caution and the necessity of avoidance of building on a false 
basis. Among the reasons he assigns for caution are scarcity 
of labor and rising wages; under-maintenance and inadequate 
equipment of railroads resulting in difficulties in transporta- 
tion with consequent congestion in manufacture and trade 
and dislocation of prices as between farm prices and con- 
sumers’ prices for agricultural products; accumulation here of 
45 to 50 per cent of the world’s gold supply with a consequent 
tendency toward inflation, and above all the uncertain state 
of Europe and disorder in foreign currencies causing such 
reduced buying power abroad as to destroy or endanger the 
foreign market for many of our commodities. “Reparations 
and indemnities and other inter-governmental debts,” he 
says, “are still unsettled and are contributing their share to 
the derangement of markets and the disorganization of 
international trade.” 

When it comes to reckoning the receipts of the Treasury 
from the income tax on corporations, however, he puts them at 
$375,000,000 on account of 1922 and at $600,000,000 on 
account of 1928. So it looks as if, with pencil and paper, 
the Secretary obviously thinks that, whatever the obstacles, 
we are going to make some real progress in the year which 
begins on January 1. 


Swiss Will Have None of Capital Levy 


CAPITAL LEVY was recently before the Swiss peo- 

ple. The scheme had been drafted with exemptions 
which were calculated to attract large numbers of votes. The 
so-called social-democratic party, which sponsored the pro- 
posal, exempted fortunes of 80,000 francs for unmarried 
persons, 110,000 for married persons, and 10,000 more for 
each dependent child. Thus, the capital levy was to fall 
on half or less of the voters. 

To help things along, strikes were called on the newspapers, 
that articles might not be published against the capital levy. 
Threats were freely made of a general strike if the proposal 
was not carried. Altogether, such a rumpus was set going 
that a large amount of capital left the country, gold went out 
of circulation, and business pretty nearly ceased. 

Then the ballots were cast. When they were counted it 
was quickly discovered that some political calculations had 
gone wrong. There were seven votes against the scheme to 
every vote cast in its favor! 

The plan was socialistic in purpose. The new revenue was 
not to be used to discharge a war debt but was to be devoted 
to social purposes, such as pensions for aged persons, and 
such. Besides, it had features which might have placed 
the government as a partner in every business in the country. 
For instance, officials could require that a person subject to 
the capital levy should pay his tax by delivering any security, 
chattel or other personal possession that he owned and that 
was fancied by the officials. He might have to transfer title 
in his best cow, in the mortgage note he held against a neighbor, 
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in a government bond, or in bis savings account, in accordance 
with official taste. 

In order that officials might be free to exercise their fancy 
without effort, all banks and other institutions, creditors, 
and everyone else knowing of personal property belonging to 
another person were to divulge complete and current informa- 
tion both to officials and to the public. Every time a school] 
girl added a franc to her savings deposit the fact was to be duly 
proclaimed to the wondering world, and to waiting officials, 


The smallest detail in every person’s affairs was to be made 


known to everybody else. 

Perhaps that was too much even for th --> Swiss citizens 
who have the frailty of liking to have other folk pay all the 
taxes. At any rate, they voted so decisively at the polls 
that all the radical leaders set out to see that none of the 
threats was carried out. Besides, they may just have heard 
that the German government, not so long ago very eager for 
abolition of “bank secrecy,” is now very much disconcerted 
over the results of achievement of this ideal. The results 
are apparent in lessened thrift. The slightest vestige of 
thrift is a golden virtue in Germany today. Awakening to 
this, the German government seems now quite as anxious to 
restore bank secrecy as it once was to overturn it. 


Lenin’s Industries Wasting Away 
N ATIONALIZING OF INDUSTRY has presented prob- 


lems for which the Russian enthusiasts were not pre- 
pared. Between June and July the output of Russian woolen 
mills fell by 35 per cent, the output of leather by 20 to 40 
per cent, and the output per leather worker by 12 to 14 per 
cent. This brings things pretty nearly to the vanishing point. 

There is the same story for other industries, and it is 
expressed in figures which surpass even the darkest forecasts 
made by opponents of nationalization. The basic metal 
industry of Russia has come almost to a stop. In the first 
half of 1922 there were but fifteen blast furnaces in operation, 
as against 150 in 1913, and production stood at 5,500,000 
poods of pig iron as compared with 283,000,000 in 1913. 

A writer in a Moscow journal speaks in terms of despera- 
tion. He apparently sees no alternative but for the state to 
meet all the costs of running nationalized industries. Other- 
wise, 250,000 workers will have to be thrown out of employ- 
ment. 

Perhaps they would not mind. Employment in Russia 
seems to have only psychological reward, or something else 
of an intangible kind. Wages are not always forthcoming, 
by any means. One of the metal trusts owes its workers for 
back wages an amount no less than four times its present 
annual income! 


A Little Authority Still a Dangerous Thing 


FEDERAL JUDGE has recently found that an agent 


employed by a federal reserve bank had set out to 
coerce a state bank to remit at par for checks received from 
the reserve bank, instead of deducting a remittance charge. 
According to the judge, the agent had employed every device 
from argument to coercion, slander of credit, and espionage 
to induce the bank to see the advantages of par remittance. 
When he was indicted for slandering credit, he turned over 
his duties to an estimable maiden lady who, taking checks 


she had received from the reserve bank for presentation over }- 
the counter, proceeded to the bank with a go-cart, a big 7 


pistol, and two dogs. The go-cart was made necessary, it 


seems, because the bank retaliated by unloading upon the 7 
good lady as much as ninety-four pounds of silver at a time. 7 
On other occasions it wadded the bills, to give her another 7 


variety of trouble. 


To these proceedings the court put a stop by enjoining the 4 


reserve bank from collecting through an agent who presen 
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checks over the counter. Just how the court would have the 
reserve bank act it did not vouchsafe, nor did it give much 
enlightenment upon the principle of par remittance itself. 
Instead, it declared that, even if the merits of par remittance 
were conceded, it is one of the inalienable rights of a person, 
including a banker, to be unprogressive, selfish, and mean, 
and to be free from coercion to be otherwise. 


Charting the Course of Government 


R THE first time in the history of the nation the 
President, because of the Budget and Accounting Act 
passed in June, 1921, was enabled recently to place before 
Congress and the nation a comprehensive and understandable 
financial program for the ensuing fiscal year. In financial 
history this was a dramatic moment. 

The President in his annual message to Congress indicated 
what might be accomplished by departments with the specific 
sums allotted to each. It is set forth plainly that two-thirds 
of our national taxes go to pay fixed charges. Congress is 
frankly informed that enormous sums are spent by the Govern- 
ment for activities having no direct connection with the 
operation of the business of government because of federal 
appropriations for state aid; and the President indicates 
plainly the effect of such federal aid in increasing state, 
county and municipal taxes, because of extraneous activities 
flowing from national laws enacted in pursuance of popular 
demand. 

The message is too plain to be misunderstood. Respon- 
sibilities are placed where they belong. The average American 
citizen could read the recommendations it contains in twenty 
minutes, and profitably think of them for the rest of the year. 

For twelve years the National Chamber fought for a Budget 
Act, and anticipated the time when the Chief Executive would 
be in a position to give an adequate and constructive financial 
message. ‘Those early hopes are being realized. 


Trade Commission Denied Powers of Search 
NLIMITED SEARCH in the affairs of corporations 


was again frowned upon in November. In October 
a federal court in New York held that the Federal Trade 
Commission could not, in the course of an investigation in 
which no offense was alleged, have access to the correspond- 
ence generally of tobacco companies. In November the 
federal court at Baltimore came to the same conclusion when 
the commission asked the court to compel grain companies 
to alluw agents to inspect and copy records and correspondence 
relating to business in 1921. 

The timeliness of the investigation the court conceded, but 

pointed out that the companies were engaged in private 
business. Ever since the Constitution was adopted, general 
warrants for search, such as the commission requested the 
court to issue, have been forbidden. There is no evidence 
that Congress had intended, in creating the commission, to 
clothe it with power such as it asked, and thus to raise a 
constitutional question of serious and far-reaching character. 
If the law really means, the court said, 
“that whenever the commission thinks best to make an inquiry 
into the way in which some great department of business is carried 
on, it may send its employees into the office of every private corpora- 
tion which does an interstate business in that line and empower 
them to go through the company’s books, correspondence and other 
papers, I am satisfied it goes beyond any power that Congress can 
confer, in this way at least.” 


Much Activity in Water-Power Projects 
ORE WATER-POWER development is under way now 


than in any previous period of our history, according to 
the Federal Water-Power Commission. The law under which 
the commission grants permits for development of water powers 
subject to federal jurisdiction would, therefore, seem to have 


the effect which was intended. Over three hundred applica- 
tions for the commission’s permits have been filed. 

In indirect attacks upon the law the commission sees much 
danger. These attacks take the form of proposals for special 
legislation regarding particular power-sites. If requests of 
this kind should be successful the commission sees as a result 
a gradual disintegration of the whole national water-power 
policy. 


League Studies Commercial Arbitration 


OMMERCIAL ARBITRATION is one. of the subjects 

which are being studied by the Economic Committee 
of the League of Nations. 
, As for the power to enforce an agreement to arbitrate in a 
particular country, the committee has brought forward the 
proposal that a court in other countries should upon two 
conditions stay any legal proceedings one of the parties may 
undertake in disregard of his agreement to arbitrate. The 
first condition is that the other party, who will ask the stay, 
satisfies the court that he is ready and willing to do all things 
necessary to keep his arbitration agreement. The second is 
that the court is satisfied the law of the country which the 
parties have named will make the agreement effective. 

On the question, which is much agitated in some quarters, 
about the arbitration award made in one country being 
enforceable in another, the committee is not yet ready to 
make recommendations, for it has found very great difficulties 
in the state of the law in different countries. 

It appears, therefore, that the Economic Committee has 
been giving attention rather to the legal aspects of arbitration 
and the ways in which the processes of the courts may be 
used than to the voluntary arbitration which has been most 
in vogue in the United States, where arbitration and all its 
consequences depend upon the good faith of the participants 
and the value they place upon their good name in the business 
community. 


Another Slant on Government in Business 


O ONE APPEARS to have compared ship prices with 

pre-war figures, at least in the form of index figures 
which are in vogue for everything else. Computations of 
prices of agricultural products, metals, and other great cate- 
gories are commonplaces in recent discussions of economic 
events, but there has been little attention given to the course 
of prices for ocean-going tonnage, such as our Shipping Board 
before it reached its present enlightentnent held at prices 
around $150 and $175 a dead-weight ton. 

Possibly, the reason lies in the circumstances that we 
collectively, as American citizens, “hold the bag.” We are 
not accustomed to having individual interest when we have 
collective responsibility. Our personal concern is centered 
in our own particular barrel of corn, load of wheat, box of 
apples, bale of cotton, bar of copper, pig of iron, bolt of 
fabric, or car of lumber. 

Whatever the explanation for Jack of keen interest on the 
part of each of us in the market for a commodity of which we 
nationally have a great stock on hand, it is worth setting 
down that in the past year the Shipping Board has been able 
to realize only an average of $27 a dead-weight ton for steel 
vessels, or $39 a gross ton if the unit of measurement is ex- 
pressed in the form which old salts know best. At present 
prices the 9,885,000 dead-weight tons of steel vessels the 
Shipping Board still has in stock are worth $266,000,000. 
The cost was over two billion dollars. 

In the face of such figures there are still some people who 
think that the government should remain in the ship-owning 
business. It is charitable to imagine they have not seen the 
figures. 
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The Cooperative Tidal Wave 


operative organizations, representing 

annual sales of more than a billion 
dollars, are gathering at Washington for 
the first big get-together meeting of the co- 
operatives ever held in this country. 

E. G. Dezell, manager of the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange, will shake hands 
with Richard Pattee, manager of the New 
England Milk Producers’ Association, and 
Carl Williams, president of the American 
Cotton Growers’ Exchange, will swap ideas 
with E. H, Cunningham, president of the 
revivified United States Grain Growers, Inc. 

Bernard M. Baruch, Aaron Sapiro, Eu- 
gene Meyers, Judge Bingham and other 
prominent “Wall Street farmers” will be 
there, not to mention various other business 
men who are closely following cooperative 
developments. 

The occasion serves again to call attention 
to the enormous importance of the coopera- 
tive movement not only to the farmer but 
to the business man and the consumer as 
well. Its sweep seems irresistible, and its 
far-reaching effects will touch nearly every 
business. 

What will be the future of the coopera- 
tives? Will they be permanent, or is this 
a passing wave of hysteria? Are all coopera- 
tives essentially alike and equally solid and 
trustworthy? What are their peculiar 
strengths and weaknesses? What effect will 
the cooperative system have on our present 
distributive machinery? These are the ques- 
tions that come to the mind today of every 
far-sighted business man. 


A THIS is written, delegates from co- 


Cooperation, Two Ways 


HILE it is true that most of the newer 

farmers’ cooperative organizations are 
built on the so-called “Sapiro plan,” we must 
not forget that the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange is the most notable example of 
successful producer cooperation of long 
standing in America, and that there are 
several very important differences between 
that organization and organizations of the 
Sapiro type. 

It is, in fact, only during the last few 
years that organizations of the Sapiro type 
have been in operation. The California 
Prune and Apricot Growers’ Association— 
some seven or eight years old—was one of 
the first of these, and it is too early yet to 
mak: any very definite statements as to the 
permanence of this plan when applied outside 
of Cal:fornia. 

The California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
on the other hand, has been in the game 
ii One form or another for twenty-five years. 
In its earlier days it made about all the 
mistakes that could be made, but it corrected 
them one by one and now has a well-lubri- 
cated and smoothly running organization. 
Its ideas on cooperation among farmers ought 
to be worth noting. 

Here is a_ highly significant 
made by G. Harold Powell, for ten years 
manager of the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, a year ago, just a few days be- 
fore his death: 

“There is no place in the farmer move- 
ment for miracles. I do not know of any 
formulas of cooperation; I do not know of 
any contracts that can be formed; I do not 
know of any shortcut ways, through which 


statement 


By O. M. KILE 


you can bring about that basic internal spirit 
in men which makes them believe that work- 
ing together is the wise way to work out 
their individual and mutual and industrial 
problems. That is a matter of growth; that 
is a matter of evolution; that is a matter 
of acquiring step by step out of abundance 
of experience. It cannot be done by any 
revival methods; it cannot be done by any 
short-cut methods. 

“While your revival and short-cut meth- 
ods and your great agitation may in the 
long run put the farmers’ cooperative move- 
ment ahead—just as Los Angeles jumps 
ahead sometimes by over-booming in real 
estate—yet a lot of people must suffer by 
such methods. There is a_ tremendous 
swing-back to the pendulum.” 

Now the most outstanding difference be- 
tween the Sapiro type of cooperatives and 
the older type, which we will refer to as 
the Powell type, lies in this very point of 
speed and method of organization. 

The old method was to stir up interest 
among small local groups of neighbors. 
From these a local organization was formed. 
As their business grew and similar local or- 
ganizations developed in nearby communities, 
these several groups would federate into 
county and later into district units. Finally, 
after perhaps another half-dozen years, a 
central association would be formed uniting 
all district groups handling that commodity. 

This is called organization “from the bot- 
tom up” as distinguished from the Sapiro 
type which is organization “from the top 
down.” 

Sapiro plan advocates call theirs the 
“wholesale” method as contrasted with the 
older, slow-growing “retail” method. 

Sapiro’s favorite method is to hold a big 
booster meeting at which his ow. electric 
personality, his fine speaking presence and 
his extraordinary store of exact information 
and apt illustrations never fail to carry his 
hearers to the point of effecting an overhead 
organization. This organization then puts on 
an intensive membership campaign, and grow- 
ers sign an “enforceable” contract to deliver 
to the association all their cotton, prunes 
or sweet potatoes, as the case may be, for 
a period of years—usually five to seven. 
The central and district organizations then 
get to work to handle the sale of the crop. 


Permanence, Powell’s Hope 


"THE contention of the Powell cooperatives 
is that growers cannot be quickly pulled 
together in this fashion and held permanently 
by iron-clad contracts. Both Mr. Sapiro and 
Mr. Powell agreed that a cooperative or- 
ganization must produce tangible and sub- 
stantial results in order to prove permanently 
successful. But Mr. Powell and a great 
many other agricultural leaders have asserted 
that something further is needed. There 
must be the local spirit of cooperation. As 
Mr. Powell put it: 

“Unless a man enters an organization and 
is close to it, unless he has a direct personal 
investment so close to it that he feels it 
personally, unless he has a direct personal 
oversight and knowledge of the way in which 
the business is conducted, the farmer is 
likely to look upon an institution away from 
him as having been formed for him, not 
of him. 


“IT am a great believer that an organiza. 
tion must be formed from the social stand- 
point as well as the business standpoint. Any 
organization formed in that way is in con- 
trast to the state-wide corporations which 
are being formed for farmer purposes and 
in which each man is a stockholder, but in 
which he has no local, vital, breathing con- 
tract... . The men who consider it purely 
from a business standpoint miss that spark 
within the individual which makes him a pers 
manent cooperator.” 

“Yes,” the Sapiro plan advocates reply, 
“we recognize the need for active local units 
and a well-informed membership, but we can 
develop those after we get the main works 
set up and the machinery running. And the 
big volume of business available from the 
start will enable us to operate more efhi- 
ciently, return bigger benefits to our mem- 
bers and avoid all the years of heart-rend- 
ing struggle that the smaller units have 
usually found it necessary to go through.” 

So there you have both views. There is, 
apparently, no real fundamental reason why 


the Sapiro type cooperatives cannot succeed — 


permanently. The assertion is made that no 
Sapiro-built cooperative has ever failed. But, 
of course, it is still too soon to attach very 
much importance to that fact. 


Faults in Sapiro’s Plan 


‘THE danger in the Sapiro type of coopera- 
tive organization probably is not that it 
cannot put life into the local units and make 
real permanent cooperatives of the local 
members, but that it will not. With all the 
alluring activities of the central organization 
to attract their attention and claim their 
efforts, it will be easy to neglect this less 
spectacular but highly important local edu- 
cational work. And when any considerable 
number of local growers take it into their 
heads to violate their contracts, there isn’t 
a great deal that the central association can 
do about it. Mr. Powell regarded the con- 
tract as only a sort of moral bond. He 
placed no dependence on it to hold member- 
ship; in fact, he had a cancellation clause 
permitting any member to pull out in August 
of any year. 

In all our efforts to determine by analo- 
gous reasoning what the future of the co- 
operatives will be east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, we must keep several peculiarities of 
the California conditions clearly in mind, 
California fruit and special crop growers 
simply had to cooperate. In no other 
way could they get a living income from 
their farms and orchards. The _ long 
distance to markets involved such big prob- 
lems in selling, packing and shipping that 
it was practically necessary either to co- 
operate or to quit altogether. But despite 
this fact, most of the early groups split 
up once or twice and went through several 
reorganizations before they finally acquired 
not only sound cooperative methods but, 
what is quite as important, the true coopera- 
tive spirit. 

It was these experiences, this forging of 
cooperative ties in the fires of adversity, 
that Mr. Powell was thinking about when 
he said he doubted whether large numbers 
of farmers could be quickly gathered to- 
gether by revival methods, in an organiza- 


tion built from the top down, and held to-— 
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contracts, even assuming a 
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hly efficient management and 
aterial advantages to the mem- 
ip. 
‘When we attempt to apply co- 
rative marketing to such sta- 
iss as corn and wheat in the 
west, we find another factor 
differing materially from that 
"which prevailed in the case of 
California fruits. The possible 
ings’ in marketing costs on 
probably 
a few cents a bushel. Since 









have an exportable surplus there 
‘is hardly any opportunity to en- 
hance prices, the question arises 
‘as to whether the savings turned 
hack to the cooperators will be 
‘sufficient to hold the interest and 
ay of the local member. 
“Three cents a bushel on 100,000,- 
000 bushels makes a very sizable 






“of 1,000 or 2,000 bushels of wheat 
} may not make a sufficient impres- 
} sion on the individual grower to 
act as a powerful factor in holding 
his membership. 
In the case of corn and wheat 
‘there is no highly specialized 
packing or processing, no long- 
| continued shipping period and no 
“need for adherance to a _ highly 
‘advertised trade-mark—all impor- 
‘tant factors in holding the Cali- 
fruit, nut and _ poultry 
producers in close association and 
strong dependence upon the co- 
operative organization. The milk producer 
has these problems, no matter where located, 
as also do the producers of such products as 
sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, strawberries, 
truck crops and various other specialties 
eo in scattered sections throughout the 
| United States. Even cotton has certain mar- 
“keting features that make it more adaptable 
‘to cooperative handling than the staple 
| grains. 

All this does not mean that the newer 
cooperatives dealing in the staple crops can- 
“fot be permanently successful. Not that at 
} all. It simply means that it will take harder 
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: HAT ARE the great major indus- 
tries upon which the wealth and 

the stability of. the nation are 
founded ?” 


| Put that question to the first ten laymen 
} you meet. I venture the prediction that nine 
7 of the ten, in their answers, will omit the 
"cond greatest industry. They will include 
@griculture, manufacturing, transportation 
communication, mining and lumber. 

One of the greatest creators of permanent 
th, as well as one of the foundation 
Mes upon which the industrial structure 
f Our country is built, is the construction 
lustry. It is second only to agriculture— 
ed from the standpoint of the yearly 
lume of dollars and cents involved—and 

Teally entitled to rank first when measured 
W the number of men who are dependent 
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are usually considered very safe 
and the California banks have 
long ago accepted. the business 
of the cooperatives as first class. 

It is only when an organization 
attempts to force higher prices by 
withholding a large percentage of 
the goods from the market that 
it is on dangerous ground. And 
most of the older cooperatives 
have learned their lesson along 
that line. 

With the momentum the coop- 
erative movement has acquired, 
with fostering bodies like the 
Farm Bureau, the Grange and the 
Farmers’ Union to work through, 
with recognition by the Govern- 
ment (in the Capper-Volstead 
Act) of the right of the farmer 
so to organize, and with the prac- 
tical assistance of many of our 
most prominent business men and 
financiers, it seems certain that 
the next few years will see this 
system firmly established in most 
parts of the United States, 

The leveler heads among the 
cooperative leaders have put aside 
all idea of “fighting” somebody. 
They look upon cooperation as 
merely a marketing machine of 
newer design, and if it is a good 
design it will gradually displace 
the older model. They appreciate 
that their cooperative groups must 














This is a sample of the cartoons, simple but effective, which 
have been used by the hundreds of thousands to’ drive the 
principles of cooperation home. 


work and more careful management than 
was necessary in the case of the California 
cooperatives. But to offset this the newer 
organizations have the advantage of the les- 
sons learned from the mistakes of their 
predecessors. 

As long as these organizations remain 
active and actually handle the growers’ 
products, they are usually safe to deal with. 
Most of the Sapiro organizations take full 
title to the products handled, and this en- 
ables them to give warehouse receipts as 
security for money borrowed to advance to 
growers. Bank advances made on this basis 
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upon the industry for a livelihood. Basing 
the figures upon a careful survey, it is, I be- 
lieve, safe to say that the number of workers 
who, together with their families, depend 
upon the construction industry for a liveli- 
hood, totals more than eleven million per- 
sons, or about 10 per cent of the population 
of the United States. 

There are times when even the Federal 
Government does not seem fully to appreciate 
the importance of the construction industry. 
When the Interstate Commerce Commission 
recently issued its ruling No. 23 allocating 
freight cars to the coal industry primarily 
with a view to the nation’s warmth this 
winter, more than 3,000 protests were made. 
One of them was from the construction 
industry. Under the order, only 18,000 cars 
would have been available for the execution 


fit into the general scheme of the 
business community. To quote 
Powell again: 

“The farmer cannot work out 
his problem alone—-he is inti- 
mately tied up with the trade; he is in- 
timately tied up with transportation; he 
is intimately tied up with banking; he 
must approach his problem in a spirit of 
working it out in cooperation with our 
present economic and social system; he ‘can- 
not work it out alone. There is a coopera- 
tion that must be acquired on the part of 
the producing community not only among 
themselves, but in their relation to those 
with whom they transact business and the 
public at large.’ 

It is time now for business and the co- 
operatives to cooperate. 


The Task Ahead for Building 


| By FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


of a construction program estimated to be 
$15,000,000,000 in arrears; and it was shown 
to the commission that such a ruling would 
imperil the well-being of millions of workers 
and tend greatly to increase the army of 
unemployed during the winter months. 

As a result of this protest the order was 
so amended as to allot 34,000 additional cars 
to construction activities. But even this 
total of 52,000 cars was only one-third the 
number actually required. 

That was the first time in history that 
the number of cars needed by the construc- 
tion industry ever had been computed. Yet 
the figures were vital in a great national 
crisis, and certainly it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that, in addition to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioners, the men who manufac- 
ture transportation equipment are interested 
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in them, no less than thousands of others 
actually engaged in any of the numerous 
professions and businesses which go to make 
up the construction industry. 

Not long ago a questionnaire was sent to 
twelve leading banks. One of the questions 
asked was what percentage of the credit 
funds for 1923 would be devoted to the 
construction industry. Not one of the bank- 
ers could answer the question, although 
bankers are an intelligent and alert lot of 
men. They had never thought of construc- 
tion as an industry, as they had thought of 
agriculture or manufacturing. They had 
thought of it as an assemblage—a loose as- 
semblage—of industries, a hodge-podge, not 
as a unit. And there was good reason for 
their thinking so. Its component parts were 
scattered, their work sometimes overlapped, 
and the industry as a whole was in a semi- 
chaotic condition. 

The American Construction 
formed to unify the iadustry, not only in 
public and official thought, but in its actual 
operation. It is to supply both a laboratory 
and a hospital service, and one of its first 
laboratory tasks will be the accumulation of 
data such as I have described. Its organiza- 
tion came as a result of a natural economic 
demand, and construction is the first great 
industry to take the step. The nearest ap- 
proach to it is the effort to coordinate the 
principal factors in the motion-picture indus- 
try. The council will embrace not only 
architects, engineers, contractors, material 
and equipment manufacturers and dealers, 
bond, insurance and real estate interests, and 
the principal construction departments of 
public utilities, but officials of municipal, 
state and federal construction departments. 

When the council was organized last June, 
Herbert Hoover, who presided, said: 

“It is a step I have long looked for— 
advocated during the past year. We have 
made some attempts to secure solution, and 
I do believe that in bringing all the elements 
of the construction industry here to see 
whether or not joint action cannot be secured, 


Council was 





you are taking one of the most important 
steps ever taken in the history of this nation.” 

John M. Gries, chief of the Housing 
Division of Mr. Hoover’s department, has 
said, in speaking of the lack of unity among 
the members of the industry: 

“Now when they have begun to see more 
clearly that they all have many interests in 
common, that conditions favoring active con- 
struction favor all, and that a sound con- 
struction industry is of the highest public 
interest, the situation is improving. The 
giant has awakened. He now knows that his 
arms and his legs are a part of him. He 
knows that, no matter which member is 
injured, he suffers. With this awakening we 
will see great improvements in the industry.” 

These are inspiring utterances because they 
betokex official recognition of the important 
task the council has undertaken; and Mr. 
Gries, when he spoke of the fact that an 
injured arm or leg hurts the whole industry, 
touched upon the hospital service which must 
be part of the council’s work. We may say, 
for instance, that one of the allied branches 
of the industry—it perhaps would be unfair 
to be more specific—is suffering just now 
from a broken leg. It has lost public con- 
fidence. Just after the World War, we will 
say, it was found guilty of practices which 
the council today would not tolerate. As a 
result of these practices, corporations, and ni- 
dividuals who were thinking of building 
hesitated or postponed their improvements 
until a later date. Naturally, the whole in- 
dustry was made to suffer. 

This particular branch of the industry that 
I am using as an illustration has tried home 
remedies. It has tried to mend its broken 
leg, but it was not successful. We are hope- 
ful, however, that the hospital service sup- 
plied by the council may be more effective. 
The council can collect statistics covering the 
entire nation which the associations repre- 
senting the allied branches of the industry 
cannot collect, because the council will serve 
merely in an advisory (and to some extent 
disciplinary) capacity. It will be just what 
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it is called—a council, not a new trade asso- 
ciation. It can appoint a commission tg 
make an impartial inquiry into conditions in 
the various branches of the industry or any 
one particular branch, and its report to the 
public will carry a weight which the protes- 
tions of reform of any particular unit of the 
industry cannot have. 

In this connection it may not be amiss to 
call attention to a clause in the by-laws of 
the council: 

The council shall not concern itself with 
problems that distinctively come within the 
province of a particular group except such as 
may be detrimental to the general welfare of 
the construction industry and the public, 

If it be true that a law should be the 
natural outgrowth of the conscience of the 
community it affects, it is no less true that 
rules governing the conduct of the construc- 
tion industry must well forth from the con- 
science of the whole membership, from the 
subcontractor to the most distinguished archi- 
tect. It is only so that the code of ethics 
can be enforced, and one of our early duties 
will be the formulation of such a code. An 
other important step will be the establish- 
ment of an apprenticeship system, which will 
serve a two-fold purpose: It will tend to 
offset the national shortage of trained men 
in the allied branches in the industry, and 
at the same time to give the young men 
who enter the constructive industry crafts 
a pride in their work and a desire to have 
their sons follow in their footsteps. 

This, after all, is the heart of the American 
Construction Council movement—that its ills 
shall be cured, its abuses eliminated, not by 
governmental and court action but by vok 
untary work of the industry itself. It is this 
that marks the movement as one of the big 
forward steps in American industrial organi- 
zation. And it was just such a policy that 
Herbert Hoover undoubtedly had in mind 
when, in his very able address before the 
organization meeting of the council last June, 
he said, “You are taking one of the most 
important steps ever taken in the history 
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le asso- | of this nation.” Only recently, the Attorney 
sion to | General of the United States, in an author- 
tions in | jged interview in The Nation’s Business, 
or amy | said: “Business has a conscience; business 
- to the | gs a whole is inherently honest.” 
protes- | Those affiliated with this movement are 
t of the | fully in accord with Mr. Daugherty in this 
: respect, and it is our desire to translate into 
miss to | gction what the Attorney General has put 
laws of | jpto words. It is our desire and our aim to 
bring together the many component parts 
lf with _ which make up the industry and carefully to 
hin the } gnalyze their common problems looking to- 
such as | ward a better understanding of them and 
Ifare of | towards a satisfactory solution of these 
rlic, ‘problems. In other words, it is my desire 
be the | and the desire of those responsible for the 
of the | organization of this movement that the con- 
‘ue that | struction industry work out its own salvation. 
onstruc- | In doing this, of course, a tremendous amount 
the con- | of work naturally falls to the council. No 
rom the | phase of the interrelations between the indus- 
d archi- } try’s branches and its contact with the public 
f ethics | is outside the scope of the council’s activities. 
y duties When the public is once brought to realize 
le. An- | that an industry, which embraces in its mem- 
stablish- | bership 250 national associations, stands as 
lich will } @ unit back of a guarantee of integrity, efh- 
tend to | ciency and public service, the public will deal 
1ed men | with the various branches of this industry 
try, and | with as much confidence as it now deals with 
ng men j the banks or other businesses that are con- 
y crafts | ducted with certain well-defined codes of 
to have | ethics, even though those codes may never 


. have been formulated into words or actually 


\merican | reduced to writing. 

it its ills I may indicate certain other pressing prob- 
, not by | lems which confront the council briefly as 
by vol- | follows: 

[t is this A national study of building codes, with a 
the big | view to a standard practice, not through a 
l organi- | country-wide legislative campaign, but 
licy that | through recommendations to those engaged 
in mind | in the construction industry. 

fore the A stabilization of the construction indus- 
ast June, | try to mitigate the evils of seasonal employ- 
he most | ment and labor migration. It is possible, for 
. history} imstance, to bring about a change from the 





present rental situation in large cities, where 
a majority of the tenants who are seeking 
















ROPAGANDA, though marked with 
the bar sinister, is not without its rea- 
Ps son for pride in ancestry, nor without 
— eaemaare in associations. It is an 
hs itimate child in the Publicity family, 
e0rn of Education as a mother and begotten 
Dy Special Interest as a father. Its half 
brothers are advertising and news. 
Tts newly acquired and blatant prominence 
‘Taises unfortunate questions concerning its 
‘Mother and imposes embarrassment and 
fasts suspicion upon the respectability of the 
fer children in the family. It is the most 
dious influence in the world’s affairs at 
present time, disturbing to business, dan- 
€erous to international relations, and hostile 
all that makes for social righteousness! 


















"I sat recently in the office of a friend, a 
-known man of business. He pointed to 
ile of books and pamphlets on a side 
ble and asked me to look them over. I 
@ so. Their titles related them to various 
ements of greater or lesser consequence 
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new locations move on the same day of the 
year, putting an immense burden upon the 
decorating and transfer workers, making 
their wages for the time being unduly high 
and their employment acutely seasonal, with 
a higher rental for the tenant. It would 
relieve this situation to arrange leases so that 
business houses and apartment houses would 
be vacated, for instance, at different times. 
The fixed moving date must also be taken 
into consideration in connection with house 
building. In awarding contracts owners 
must always take into consideration the rent- 
ing season date. ‘This often makes it neces- 
sary for contractors to work in double shifts, 
paying workmen bonuses to work during the 
night in order to complete such buildings in 
time for occupancy on the fixed moving date. 
These are but two illustrations of a large 
problem. 


What Construction Needs 
REVISION of existing freight rates on 


construction materials. ‘This, I take it, 
is likely to come somewhat later than the 
other changes I have referred to, although 
I do not regard it on that account as of 
less importance. 

A standard system of cost accounting. 

Water-power development. 

Federal aid to states in highway con- 
struction. 

A standard form of contracts. 

I must not be understood as saying that 
the American Construction Council will un- 
dertake the settlement of all these questions 
at the outset. On the contrary, it will devote 
its attention at the first only to those three 
or four problems which are of pressing im- 
portance and which are of such a nature that 
we can begin work on them straightway. 
That is to say, we must have a certain 
agreement of opinion on them, and in regard 
to some of them an educational effort must 
be made before differences now apparent can 
be ironed out. 

The tendency of unrelated or loosely re- 
lated branches of the industry to go ahead 
in ignorance of what other branches were 


By ERNEST M. HOPKINS 


President of Dartmouth College 


and their outward semblance and inward 
arrangement indicated skilled and careful 
preparation. 


“Do you know the qualifications of any 
of these authors to write upon these sub- 
jects?” my friend asked. 

I did not. 

“Do you know anything about any of 
the organizations or any of the individuals 
under whose auspices these publications are 


issued?” he continued. 
I did not. 
“Humph! Nobody does! More propa- 


ganda!” he said and swept the lot into a 
capacious waste basket. 


The sidewalk was jammed with the crowd 
just coming out from the meeting wherein 
a colorful and eloquent citizen of France had 
made a stirring appeal for America’s friend- 
ship. Its sincerity had seemed plain to many 
who had heard it. An acquaintance took 
my arm and with a speculative tone inquired, 
“Whose game is he playing?” 
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doing, without a sense of cooperative respon- 
sibility and without due regard for the wel- 
fare of the public, must be overcome first if 
we are to win that public confidence which 
is essential to a full restoration of construc- 
tion activity. The lack of mutual under- 
standing and of respect for the owner’s in- 
terest has been especially evident during the 
last few years, but I am confident that it 
can be cured. The industry fell back last 
year, but each of the 250 national associa- 
tions involved is anxious to help meet the 
problems which extend beyond their special 
fields. Each is anxieus to help the council 
eliminate duplication and waste. Of that I 
am confident. And of course a less wasteful, 
more efficient construction industry will mean 
lower building costs, lower rentals and, in 
the long run, a saving all along the line. 

Although the council was organized last 
June, so as to have a machine ready for 
operation, it has only now begun function- 
ing. It is too early to be more precise as 
to what is in immediate prospect, and too 
early to form a judgment as to what may 
be accomplished within, say, the next six 
months. I am certain that there is an im- 
mense usefulness ahead of the organization. 

It is to be regretted that in certain quar- 
ters I have been described as occupying, in 
relation to the construction industry. the 
same autocratic power ascribed to Mr. Hays 
in the motion-picture industry and to Judge 
Landis in organized baseball. Beneficent as 
the activities of those gentlemen may be, 
and as I do-not doubt that they are, their 
authority, if it is czar-like, far exceeds my 
own. I have accepted the presidency of the 
American Construction Council, and in that 
capacity expect to exert no greater power 
than the president of any other business 
organization. I am persuaded that the con- 
struction industry does not require a czar and 
would be ill-disposed to tolerate tyranny. 
It needs only an opportunity for coopera- 
tion and the machinery of what I have de- 
scribed as laboratory and hospital service. 
Now that these are provided, the industry 
and the public may well look hopefully into 
the face of the future. 


The Heyday of Propaganda 


“His own, I should think,” I replied. 

“Oh, no! That is the one thing he is not 
doing,” he answered. “Everybody knows it’s 
high-grade and high-priced propaganda, but I 
can’t make out whether it’s for the politicai 
crowd or the banking interests.” 

In like manner, a few weeks earlier, I had 
been much patronized for greatly liking a 
book recording the impressions of a great 
English author who had lectured among us 
and had most delightfully written up his im- 
pressions concerning us. 

“All propaganda!” said my informant. 
“He really doesn’t think these things at all, 
but had to write that way because he was 
delegated to cultivate American friendship 
for England.” 

Such is the ban of this disturber of con- 
fidence. It not only disseminates and €s- 
tablishes error. It breeds cynicism and de- 
velops incredulity about truth. : 

Consideration of the subject of propaganda 
ought to be commended to any committee 
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investigating the subject of waste at the 
present time, and at no point is this truer 
than in the field of business. -Propaganda 
wastes the time and mental acumen of in- 
numerable committees and individuals re- 
sponsible for devising it. It wastes the 
talents of many a group, capable of better 
things, in formulating and publishing it. It 
wastes the time of numberless people upon 
whom it is foisted. And 


complishments already achieved and of those 
about to become effective. 

The multitude and fallibility of these lat- 
ter kinds of effort completely submerged 
the integrity and intelligence of the former 
type. Likewise by the patent untrustworthi- 
ness of the methods of the one type of effort, 
which soon stood revealed, the effect of the 
trustworthiness of the other type was largely 
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fined by preconceived opinion or prejudice, 
It is not the conclusion which may emerg 
from the gathering of all possible data, which 
may be assembled as premises, which is de 


sired. Truth is never discovered by the ine 
troduction into reasoning of anything false, | 


or by the acceptance of anything which may 
be partially error, or by the elimination of 
any essential verity, but these are constantly 

utilized devices of propa. 





finally, and perhaps worse, it 
impairs the value of much 
publicity that is meritorious 
and worthwhile, by the 
doubt which it inculcates in 
men’s minds about the au- 
thority of bona fide material 
and the authenticity of the 
sources from which this has 
been derived.,. 

As a matter of fact, prop- 
aganda ought to be held 
anathema as a deadly enemy 
by every mewspaper or 
periodical which lives by the 
public confidence in the ac- 
curacy of its news-columns 
or by the support of its ad- 
vertising pages, by every 
publicity house which is 
interested in maintaining the 
enlightened standards of its 
profession, and by every 
business or industry the vit- 
amines of whose sales are 
dependent on public belief in 
the integrity of advertising. 
Reputation for honesty and 
truth is all essential to each of 
these, and if dishonesty and 
untruth are to be allowed to 
masquerade in the garments 
of veracity and to counter- 





the community. 


of view is good to have. 
of propaganda. 


course of action.” 
a thing which we think is wrong. 

In a sense Dr. Hopkins owes his present place to propaganda, 
for when Eleazar Wheelock decided to move to New Hampshire 
his Indian school which became Dartmouth Colleges, he sent to 
England Sampson Occom, an educated Indian, in an “effort directed 
systematically toward gaining of support.” 
we might call the educated Indian a press agent stunt. 

Moreover, the seal of Dr. Hopkins’s college carries the motto: 
“The voice of one crying in the desert,” and we are not sure that 
we cannot Baptist the greatest of 
propagandists. 

Good or evil, necessary or waste, we are living in an age of 
propaganda, and there is no executive whose desk is not cluttered 
daily with efforts to convert him to any one of a hundred causes. 


R. HOPKINS stirred things up last fall when he suggested 
that too many men were going to college, that there should 

be some selection of those whose education would most benefit 
At that time he had something also to say of the 
sinfulness of propaganda, and we have asked him to tell our readers 
just how he feels. 
We might not go all the way with Dr. Hopkins, but his point 
Perhaps what is needed is a definition 
The dictionary describes it as “effort directed 
systematically toward the gaining of support for an opinion or a 
Some of us unconsciously define it as boosting 


call John the 


reverently 


In these slangy days, 


ganda. 

Nothing is of sufficient 
prestige or respectability to 
be immune from the ap 
proach of those who haye 
looked upon the power of 
propaganda’s influence and 
have found it applicable to 
the causes for which they are 
special pleaders. 

There lies before me a 
metropolitan paper in which 
violent attack is made by a 
reputable citizen on the 
work of able and conscien- 
tious writers in the field of 
history because, forsooth, 
they have not been sufficiently 
antagonistic to a cause he 
hates. Elsewhere, some 
more interested in emphasiz- 
ing sectional hostilities than 
in enhancing a_ spirit of 
mutual respect and cooper- 


histories of the Civil War 
with the idea of establish- 
ing doubtful contentions as 
facts. Dictionaries are being 
attacked aand movements 
are being put om foot to ex- 
clude standard authorities 
from public libraries because 








feit legitimate publicity, the 
reputation of business is impunged by the dis- 
credit which falls upon its agent, and it will 
of necessity have to cease its intimacy of re- 
lations with the agent. 

The word “propaganda” has not always 
carried the connotations with which it is 
burdened at the present time; and’no longer 
ago than the war many a devoted citizen 
and scholarly gentleman was enlisted under 
its banner and worked with noble purpose 
and high ideals. Nevertheless these were 
not the predominating influence, and it was 
the war fever and its aftermath in the per- 
verted efforts of the peace that did for this 
word, and left it an influence futile when 
not pernicious, distrusted when not despised! 

There were the statesmanlike and schol- 
arly campaigns of education designed, for 
instance, to separate the consciousness of 
the German people from the spirit of Prus- 
sianism inspired by their rulers, to cultivate 
the instinct of nationalism against the in- 
vader among the lesser states, to arouse the 
spirit of loyalty of subject races to self- 
expression as against the dictates of their 
conquerors. But also there were the faked 
photographs, showing not only things that 
never happened, but sometimes, by skillful 
reversing of the scene, showing the havoc 
wrought against the enemy by the wild im- 
pulses of one party as having been wrought 
against this party by the enemy. ‘There 
were the counterfeit newspapers designed as 
morale breakers, distributed from the clouds 
over hostile forces or covertly introduced 
otherwise into their midst, with minute de- 
tails of mythical victories of the one side 
and the colossal losses of the other. And 
there were the romances which were written 
by all the nations, for consumption at home 
and among their allies, of impossible ac- 





neutralized. And finally the whole signifi- 
cance of the word “propaganda” came to be 
that of deviousness, indirection, and deceit, in 
which sense, newer than the dictionaries, 
even, it continues to be used, and perhaps 
always will be. 

My knowledge of the moral rights of 
expediency in time of war, regarding what 
shall be palmed off upon the enemy, is too 
intangible for me to discuss this intelli- 
gently. But I am very sure that the propa- 
ganda groups which were established for 
various purposes in connection with home 
affairs, many of which groups easily fell 
into policies of misrepresentation and false- 
hood, were no net gain. And I am more 
certain that the later insistence of these or- 
ganizations that they should not be broken 
up after the war was harmful, especially 
since the disappearance of the war objectives 
of propaganda made it necessary to impro- 
vise new objectives to which to commit them- 
selves. Thus we have been cursed up to the 
present days with unceasing agitation—much 
of it misdirected and useless and some of it 
iniquitous and harmful—during a_ period 
when, if by any chance a considerable part 
of this effort could have been directed into 
open-minded and unbiased search for knowl- 
edge of those things which are really so, in- 
calculable good might have resulted. 

Such a good, however, is not a possibility 
in a movement under sway of the spirit of 
propaganda, which has come to mean at best 
the spirit of deceit! The technique of pro- 
paganda is to start with the conclusion 
which it is desired to establish, and then 
to refuse to recognize the right of any- 
thing else to be considered. It is the 
premise, capable of offering support, which 
is sought in behalf of a conclusion, de- 








of definitions displeasing to 
racial groups. Colleges are under fire 
by theological groups of medieval cast of 
mind for teaching the advantage of scien- 
tific approach to the subject of religion over 
insistence upon accepting religious truth 
encased within a crust of man-made error. 


All about us we find the desire and the} 


effort to repress thinking and to inject into | 
the public mind some carefully prepared 


symbol rather than to permit or to encourage |” 
the minds of men to deal with truth itself, 7” 


Herein professionalism of point of view 
works harm because it tends to establish its 
own particular and specialized propaganda. | 
Our race, our social position, our vocation, 


our theological denomination, our political | 
party—these are but the avenues through }” 
which life is approached; they are not life} 


itself! Hence, when any one of us attempts 
by artificial manipulation to warp life into 
the form and dimensions of his own espe-— 
cial interests, be it Sinn Fein, or the Four” 


Hundred, or the field of formal education, OF | 


the Methodist church, or the Republican 
party, rather than to adapt the forms 
these to life, he restricts his own horizons” 
and he harms every relationship in society 
at large. Likewise, in the last analysis, 
probably damages his own group more 

he helps it, through the injury reflected from 
the harm to society as a whole. 


It seems to me, as I view the worlds 


affairs from the comparative isolation 





the New England north-country’s hills, that} 4 


the greatest waste in human effort and maf 
potential constructive ability comes rd 
those conflicts which are essentially ex offel 
among men of the same instincts, desire 
and dispositions because of professio 
status. 
There is, for instance, far more in Com 
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The white blotch shows what 


happens when a forger applies ink k 
remover to PROTOD-Greenbac; : 5 


PROTOD- 
the “‘voids” hidden in the paper , 
Greenbac Ss. - 
Forgery-Proof Checks and Drafts 


Protectograph Check Writer 
indelibly protects the amount 
by “shredding” through the 
fibre of the check, in two 
colors. 3 


Always Green on the back—choice 
of colors for the face—registered and 
restricted before issuance, like Gov- 
ernment bank notes. The combina- 
tion of PROTOD-Greenbac checks 
and the Protectograph is a complete 
| system of check protection and for- 
gery prevention. 
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$10,000 Forgery Insurance 


Under the terms of this paid-up policy, 
the purchaser is insured against forgery 
by duplication or “counterfeiting” of his 
check, as well as alteration of amount, 
name, date or number. In eight years of 
insuring our users against loss there has 
never been a single valid claim reported. 





DOLLARS NO 


EXACTLY SEVEN 


When either PROTOD-Greenbac or Protectograph 
Check Writer are sold separately, a limited insurance 
policy is issued accordingly. We insure only what we 
can prevent. 


Send the coupon with business a 
letterhead for forgery exhibits So 
and PROTOD-Greenbac samples oo 
showing the “VOIDS.” CO” aa 


TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CO., Inc. 


(Established 1899) 
1174 University Avenue 
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mon between the best minds in business 
management and the best minds in organized 
labor than there is, on the one hand, be- 
tween the practical idealists of business and 
the shysters of trade, or than there is, on 
the other hand, between the _ enlightened 
leadership of the best labor unions and the 
vicious and cheap leadership of others. 

And yet professional caste is so strong that 
it becomes almost a matter of course that 
the professional interests of either group 
will influence the best men of the group 
to associate themselves with and to support 
the efforts of their worser elements, even 
though the conflict be with the best ele- 
ments in the other group. 

So in political affairs, while recognizing 
the need of the party system, it remains plain 
that the propaganda for fixed party connec- 
tion and for party solidarity delays the sal- 
vaging of our political welfare, because the 
intelligent and forward-looking citizens are 
about equally divided between the parties, 
as are the voters of opposite type. There 
is certainly far more community of spirit 
and unity of purpose between the like-minded 
groups of the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic parties, respectively, than there is be- 
tween the two wings within either party. Yet 
what happens! Energy and good intentions 
are consumed by the neutralizing effect of 
internal conflict. and the question is never 
cleanly raised between such issues as con- 
servatism and liberalism in any such way 
that is intelligible to the average voter. 
Thus, at the time we need it most, we 
continue to lack the most elementary data 
about the question upon which information 
is more essential than upon any other one 
thing, as bearing upon the course affairs 
shall take in this country of ours in the 
immediate future. 


The Perils of Labeling 


HAVE recently been discussing the subject 

of labels, as related to truth and propaganda, 
with men of our Dartmouth undergraduate 
body. I have tried to show that neither in 
business nor in other walks of life are we 
safe in ascribing characteristics according to 
labels, without investigation of their validity 
@2nd without knowledge of the motives and 
the responsibility of those by whom the 
labels were affixed. 

Unfortunately labels do not always accu- 
rately designate the goods. The buyer 
returning from Paris with a few Pari- 
sian hats, but with a quantity of Parisian 
labels to be affixed to creations of domestic 
manufacture, may do no great injury to the 
purchasers of his goods, but he certainly will 
never advance the science of honest mer- 
chandising. The duty-dodger who sits on 
the edge of his berth industriously tearing 
out from his clothes the firm name of his 
English tailors and replacing them with la- 
bels forehandedly provided, bearing the name 
of his home-town suitmaker, may not greatly 
damage society, but he definitely damages 
his own capacity to be useful to society when 
he perjures himself to the government 
inspector. 

When we, however, somewhat less con- 
sciously, disregard the true labels to be 
afixed to men or causes 2nd, without care 
in ascertaining the facts, tag them with 
labels which designate thern to be what we 
wish them to be thought to be, we destroy 
the essential evidence as to their true char- 
acteristics and make accurate designation 
impossible, and thus make unobtainable all 
thought or action dependent upon accurate 
knowledge. 

We have all this on 


seen the effects of 
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individuals. To the latent unpopularity of a 
clubmate, or it may be a popularity so great 
as to arouse envy, there is attached, through 
irresponsibility or malice, the whispered im- 
plication of some disapproved action. It 
is immediately assumed that he is not of our 
kind. It begins to seem that he might be 
of the kind that he is accused of being, and 
of a sudden all which has been suggested 
becomes accepted as fact. The label is 
afhixed and the man it outlawed. 

Or again, to the lurking fear that some 
new movement will disturb the existing or- 
der and thus create personal complications 
for us, is added the suggestion that certain 
individual crimes of violence, increasingly 
prevalent, had their origin and instigation 
within the disliked movement. Immediately 
there is almost inevitable disposition to as- 
sume these things to be fact. We detest 
and fear the type of crime and we dislike 
and distrust people who think thus unor- 
thodoxly. What more reasonable than that 
the two are associated! And immediately, 
without mental effort and almost without 
consciousness, there is afixed to a group 
the label which signifies a condition which 
may or may not be true—but the group is 
damned with the crimes ascribed to it, by 
the suggestion of a label. 

One of the reasons why the existence and 
the increasing influence of propaganda are 
not more shocking to our sense of fair play 
is that its method is so natural to all of 
us in the affairs of our daily lives and be- 
cause we all fall so readily into the habit 
of substantiating our own contentions by its 
use. Many of us would experience great 
surprise if we were to take ourselves in 
hand and were to undertake with a truly 
honest purpose, to discover the sources and 
the authenticity of the opinions we _ hold. 
Heredity, early associations, social contacts 
and professional environment all play their 
large part. These are effective even be- 
fore we get to the question of what we in- 
stinctively deem it desirable to believe, be- 
cause of the advantage to the comfort or 
the satisfaction which we think would accrue 
to us, if all would hold in common this 
belief to which we have committed ourselves. 

Hereih we have a great obstacle to work- 
ing out of the complications in which the 
world finds itself at the present time. That 
which we call life is at best only a working 
hypothesis, the constant correction of which 
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is necessary to progress. History teaches 
us that from the beginning of time progress 
has been made only when such study has 
been given and when such correction has 
been made as the best intelligence of the 
time could devise. 
the affairs of the world offer a problem not 
only of greater magnitude but also of greater 
complications than ever before, truth-seeking 
intelligence plays minor part. The human 
mind, wearied with the problems of the war 
and with the difficulties of the peace, is 
looking for simple solutions at a time when 
unfortunately troubles are so many and so 
acute that simple solutions will not be suffi- 
cient. A well-expressed formula for either 
standing pat or for revolution is easier to 
understand than a carefully constructed pro- 
gram of progress. So it happens that a 
dangerously large number of people are set- 
tling down to the acceptance of one of these 
two alternatives, one of which means stagna- 


tion, and the other of which means violence. — = 


The reign of propaganda has not only 
bred suspicion and distrust but has also 
weakened the capacity of emotional response, 
through calling upon it so often in behalf of 


causes great and small, good and bad, im- ~ uu 


portant and unimportant. 


The result is that in a world of chaotic ~ 


conditions, charged with potentialities for 
trouble, we find indifference and_ inertia 
prevalent instead of the intelligent watchful- 
ness and the inclination to constructive effort, 
through which alone improvement can come, 


The world needs hard, painstaking thought | 


as never before on the. part of individuals 
singly and collectively. 


Some writers have sought to find a word — 


which should indicate the whole content of 
meaning in the phrase, “the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth,” and it is 
the idea which would be in such a word 
that is most needed as the dominating factor 
in the thinking of men today. Nothing is 
more misleading thaa the implication of an 
isolated fact; nothing is less a verity than an” 
incomplete truth; nothing is more false than 
the truth with something. added to it! But 
these are among the most familiar manifesta- 
tions of propaganda. Herein lies the funda- 
mental objection to the use of propaganda 
in a world wherein restoration of health and 
strength cannot be expected until men are 
militantly consecrated as never before to 
knowing the truth and doing it! 


Taking the Shop to the Shopper 


By FRED C. KELLY 


HE PROPRIETORS of one of the 
biggest department stores in a middle 
western city are preparing to abandon 
their location in the heart of the downtown 
shopping district and move out two or three 
miles to a comparatively quiet section toward 
the outskirts. What could be more revolu- 
tionary or courageous in retail business than 
that? 

Mind you, they are not, as often happens, 
merely following the crowd to a new retail 
section where more people will pass their 
doors. They are deliberately cutting loose 
from the busiest part of town where shoppers’ 
footsteps are most numerous, and going to 
a place where there is now no business ex- 
cept a few little neighborhood shops. 

Their idea is that all cities were laid out 
for the accommodation of a population that 
rides in street cars. Department stores 
were built on the same theory—that they 
must meet the convenience of a street-car- 





riding population. Consequently the depart- 
ment stores grew where most street car lines 
converged. 

Today in some cities perhaps as many 
people ride in automobiles as in street cars. 
It is an humble shopper who hasn’t at least 
a Ford. This change has come in such few 
years that many do not yet recognize that 
there has been a change, nor what it means. 


INCE big store and office buildings were 

placed where the most people would be, 
the most people must now go where these 
buildings and establishments are. This has 
come to be a serious inconvenience. 

A woman shopper sets out in her inexpen- 
sive automobile to buy a yard of pink calico 
and to look at the bargains mentioned in 4 
page advertisement in the morning paper. 
She must drive about for three-quarters 
of an hour in search of a vacant parking 
space. When she does find such a space, 














Yet, at a period when 
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Burroughs reliability, while it includes 
the important quality of accuracy, 
means something more than a machine 
that won’t make mistakes. 


You can rely on the institution 
behind the name—the oldest and al- 
ways the largest and foremost in the field. 


You can rely on Burroughs 
Machines to be built with scientific 
exactness and for long, hard use, ac- 
cording to standards that in 38 years 
of Burroughs history have never been 
lowered or violated. 


You can rely on the machine you 
get to be suited to your 


You can rely on the Burroughs 
man with whom you deal to be expe- 
rienced, capable and helpful, and to be 
chiefly interested not in selling a par- 
ticular machine but in fitting Burroughs 
into your business. 


You can rely on the Burroughs 
service organization to give that 
thorough inspection service and that 
ready, intelligent emergency service 
which will keep your equipment always 
on the job. 


These are some of the things we 


mean when we talk about Burroughs 
reliability. They help ex- 





particular needs, for 
there are more than 100 
Burroughs models to meet 
varying requirements. 


Better Figures 
Bigger Profits 


plain why Burroughs is 
the overwhelming choice 
of banks and business 
concerns everywhere. 
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Burroughs 


ADDING ~ BOOKKEEPING ~ BILLING ~CALCULATING MACHINES 





“This Name Means Reliability” 
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Stores can’t live without customers, 
but too much traffic may be a 


danger. 


That’s why, Mr. Kelly says, 


the experiment of a department 
store with ease of access and _ plenty 


of parking space 


within walking distance of the store, it is 
probably in such a congested area that a 
police sign warns her to park for “Thirty 
Minutes Only.” She hopes to buy her yard 
of calico and return within the allotted time, 
but bargains are alluring and before she 
knows it she has been in the store nearly 
two hours. On returning to her auto, pack- 
ages under her arm—the calico and two or 
three other items—she finds a card stuck i 
the throttle lever signed by the traffic police- 
man requesting her to call at the nearest 
police station and leave $5 collateral to avoid 
appearance in police court. 


DON’T think I have exaggerated. So 
many shoppers prefer to go to a store by 
automobile that the nearby streets can’t ac- 
commodate them all, and the search for a 
suitable parking space is both futile and 
asperating. 

Women who have automobiles will not, if 
they can avoid it, the street cars, and 
they dislike to be ordered to police court 
for parking longer than thirty minutes. The 
alternative is to buy, whenever possible, at 
small neighborhood shops in the suburbs. 


use 


HE HEADS of the big department store 

referred to have noted this situation and 
have bought enough land to have ample 
parking space of their own alongside of their 
new store. Customers will be permitted to 
leave their cars here just as long as they 
wish, and there will be attendants to see 
that nothing in the cars is meddled with. 
Careful investigation has convinced the 
proprietors of the big store that they will 
gain far more trade from the host of shoppers 
who come by automobile than they will lose 
by being removed from the route of the 
downtown pedestrian who enters the store 
on the spur of the moment. 


is being tried 
© Underwood 


The fact is, the store by moving out to- 
ward the best residence section will be nearer 
to the majority of its customers than ever. 
It must be remembered that when the streets 
in the heart of a retail section are thronged 
with shoppers, nearly all these pedestrians 
had to get there by street car or automobile. 
They wouldn’t have gone if there had been 
satisfactory stores nearer home. 


HIS project would have been impossible 

ten or fifteen years ago when few people 
depended on automobiles and had to proceed 
toward one business center by a car line that 
followed a main artery of trafic. ‘Today by 
automobile one may just as easily go 
town from one suburb to another, without 
reference to the limitations of car lines, as 
to go to the center. 

It is even conceivable that the city of the 
future may have the congestion of its streets 
considerably relieved by a breaking up and 
scattering of its business centers. I recall 
one city office building filled almost entirely 
with architects and others in the building 
trades. ‘Their presence there draws clients 
whose automobiles, parked along the curb, 
add to. the downtown congestion. Why 
should they be in the heart of the city? If 
you're thinking of building a house, wouldn’t 
you just as soon call on an architect in the 
suburbs, or at least a few blocks away from 
the most crowded section? The same might 
be true of buildings devoted to lawyers. On 
the rare occasions that you need a lawyer 
it doesn’t matter whether you have to go two 
blocks or ten to call on him. 


across 


[* YOU look over the list of stores and 
offices in a congested area, you find that 
most of them might, perhaps, get along just 


as well in other localities—the big stores 


TESS 


& Underwood 


in one section, the real estate men in another 
place, the doctors or lawyers in still another. 
The one kind of retail business that must 
remain where the greatest possible number of 


footsteps pass the door is the small shop? 


dealing in inexpensive articles such as cigars, 
candy or soda, that people buy on impulse. 


‘HE greatest difficulty about one depart- 

ment store cutting loose from the retail 
section and setting out to establish a locality 
of its own is that shoppers like to go from 
one store to another and compare values 
The more they look about, the more they 
buy, and this helps all the stores. One place 
may have better values in cloaks, 
another has bargains in furniture or shoes 
One of the biggest department stores in 
Broadway and 34th Street section, in New 
York, 
Avenue. 
of the 


I’m willing to wager that the heads 
department stores left 
locality noted the move with regret. They 
appreciate that stores close together are 
bound to help one another. A drug store 
and a fruit store are of mutual benefit. 50 
are a hat store and a shoe store. Moreover 
many small stores could not exist except 
for being near a famous store. It is like the 
side show or lemonade stand near a 
circus. People are attracted chiefly to the 
main tent but stop to spend their money @ 
the lesser enterprises. 


O OVERCOME the disadvantage, then, | 
of moving to less congested area, all 
proprietors of big stores would have to ge 


together and agree on a sort of segregated 


Then they 


where all might move. 
afford to control ample automobile} 
for shoppers while at the same time 


district 
could 
space 


drawing the crowd to them by their om F 


bined or cumulative attraction. 
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- Enlisting Business in Peace 


MERICA came out of the World War 
with one phase of her problem of 
national defense solved in principle. 

The man-power bogey is no more. We rest 
on the sure foundation of the selective draft. 

But that is only half the battle—less than 
half, I believe. Given our soldiers, ready 
in their millions, how shall we feed and 
clothe and arm them without 


By JOHN W. WEEKS 


Secretary of War 


We dare not think of them except in terms 
of hope. But in the loyal cooperation that 
American business everywhere gave in the 
war, working shoulder to shoulder with the 
men at the front an dwhich alone made pos- 
sible the victory, there is promise that our 
hopes in time can and will be realized. 
Colonel Wainwright began his work at 


front six months sooner. It is merely inci- 
dental that twice already we have had need 
as a nation of the knowledge Colonel Wain- 
wright and his officers have acquired. It was 
through them that the War Department was 
able to furnish its share of the data on 
American industries such as coal, steel, auto- 
mobiles, rubber, lumber, and many others, to 

‘support America’s position in the 





wrecking our industrial life or 
bringing needless suffering on the 
tens of millions at home? 

Our war experience does not 
give us a direct answer. We 
rushed into the struggle rich in 
resources and energy and skill in 
manufacture, but densely ignorant 
as to how to make coordinated, 
effective use of our wealth. Is it 
strange that there were waste and 
confusion and dangerous delay, 
that we reckon the cold cost of our 
victory in a staggering total of 
billions ? 

To consolidate the experiences 


goods ? 


O YOU make blankets, or wagon wheels, or brass 
If you do, this article is aimed at you, 
for it’s the first complete account by the highest possible 
authority of what the War Department is doing to profit 
by the lessons of 1917—to get industry in line for what- 
ever may happen. 
It’s not a story of the next war; there’s no assump- 
tion that there will be a next war. 
what is going on now, first to insure a supply of ord- 
‘nance and airplanes, then to arrange for a flow of the 
soldier’s food and clothing. 
War is like no other thing. 


It’s an account of 


No one counts the cost 


Conference on Limitation of 
Armaments. 

In the grouping of the com- 
modity lists in these studies, it 
quickly became evident that our 
major problem was in dealing with 
the things that are necessary in 
war for aviation and for ord- 
nance. For in providing the Army 
with guns, and with shell, and 
with airplanes, we are undertaking 
a task of creating new industries, 
of providing knowledge of the 
science of manufacture, of first 
making the tools with which to 
make weapons. 


of the war, to prevent as far as or questions the waste. Two million men at home may That is what we did in the 
— — pawn x — get along with two million overcoats and wear each great war. The gun plants we 
a see) MmaCeaary “thee overcoat three years, but two million men at war need built then are idle now and crum- 


preparation, and to make the best 
use of our experience, Congress 
has sought to provide, in the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1920, the 
broad foundation of authority on 
which a solution of the material 
preparedness problem could - be 
reached. It said that in time of 
war or when war threatened, the 
President could place munitions ) 
orders as obligatory contracts or 
could even take over munition 
plants if necessary. And it fur- 
ther authorized the creation of a 
non-partisan “Board of Mobiliza- 
tion of Industries Essential to 
Military Preparedness.” 

But beyond that general author- 
ity Congress could not well go 
until the industrial mobilization 





coat in reserve over here. 
when an overcoat lasted three months. 

Blankets for 4,000,000 soldiers for a year are not the 
blankets of 4,000,000 civilians for a year, but the 
blankets of 100,000,000 civilians for two and a fourth 
years. 

We may safely say that the next war, which we pray 
will never come, will cost more than the last one, as the 
last one cost more than any that had ever gone before. 
The direct costs of our last war would have carried on 
the Revolution for more than one thousand years. 

That’s why the War Department is carrying on the 
vastly important work 
outlines. 


eight million and need them at once: a coat on a soldier’s 
back, a coat in reserve in France, a coat in transit, and a 
That was the rule in war, 


which Secretary 


Weeks 


bling with decay. A year hence 
they might be restored. But what 
will be our situation after fifteen 
years, say, of peace? I question 
very much whether we may not 
be compelled to plan for preserv- 
ing some of these war-time plants 
in order that we may not find 
ourselves again where we _ stood 
in 1917. 

Then, too, there is the question 
of the knowledge how to make 
the things we must have in war. 
Already our war-time munition 
makers are scattered at other 
work in peaceful pursuits. The 
knowledge of munition manufac- 
ture is being forced back into the 
narrow compass of government 
arsenals and the few factories 


here 








ground had been thoroughly ex- 
plored in peace times and in the 
light of war lessons. It could not well at- 
tempt to write of this vast subject as it has 
done in the same act with respect to man- 
power, the intimate detail of organization, 
training, officering anad all the kindred mat- 
ters that go with man-power mobilization 
plans. 

So the act broadly outlined the industrial 
mobilization task, granted authority against 
an emergency need, and then singled out 
the Assistant Secretary of War as the man 
to make the exploration of the whole indus- 
trial problem of preparedness and to make 
out a sure course to national security through 
workable plans for using our great resources 
if war should come. 

The man to whom the supervision of this 
task for the Army has fallen is Col. J. May- 
hew Wainwright, our present Assistant Sec- 
retary of War. It is to Colonel Wain- 
wright’s utter devotion to his task and the 
devotion of his able staff of army officers 
that we as a nation owe the hopeful outlook 
toward solution of that problem, I am able 
to report today. 

For hopeful beginnings have been made. 





the grass roots. Among the small group of 
seasoned officers he gathered about him were 
distributed instructions for studies and in- 
vestigations that would first of all reveal just 
where we stood as a nation in resources of 
those materials that modern warfare de- 
mands. It is a probing search for facts car- 
ried through every phase of industrial pro- 
duction from the crude ore in the mine to 
the finished product on the shelf. It deals 
with every aid invention and science has 
brought to supplement the fighting spirit of 
a man in war. It is sifting the need for 
each commodity; it is measuring the known 
supply of each raw material against its war- 
time uses, and it is mapping out a ground- 
work of knowledge we have never before 
possessed upon which to rear a structure of 
industrial readiness. 

Had this information, well digested and 
properly analyzed, been available in 1917, our 
war preparations would have moved through 
charted waters. And had it been backed by 
such plans for its future use as are now 
taking shape, we would have been able to 
make our fighting strength effective at the 





that produce the small arms of 
peace-time use. It seems certain 
that we must overcome the false economy 
that bids us seek always the lowest price 
for the yearly flow of munitions needed in 
peace times by the Army and Navy; that 
we must accept in the name of national pre- 
paredness the greater cost of farming out 
these contracts to the producing industry 
of the nation as “educational orders,” that 
we may have skilled hands and perfected 
machines ready in sufficient number to begin, 
at least, our war manufacturing. 

Does even the business world realize that, 
if again we faced a national crisis such as 
that of 1917, initial orders for ordnance ma- 
terial alone would bulk into billions of 
dollars? Does the nation know that, start- 
ing even with our war built facilities at 
hand, but with reserve stocks at our 1917 
level, it would take us a year and a half 
to create the supply of cannon an army of 
1,000,000 men would need, to say nothing 
of 5,000,000? A full year must elapse be- 
fore any great army we might raise could 
be regarded as even averagely well supplied 
with fighting equipment? 

Paralleling the work of Colonel Wain- 
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wright’s office has gone the development of 
war plans under the direct command of 
General Pershing. And so far as it is 
humanly possible, the two elements of war, 
man-power and material, the man and the 
machine, have been planned for side by side. 
Today certain definite programs for use in 
any emergency requiring mobilization of an 
army of considerably less than our full na- 
tional strength have been developed and the 
requirements of that army studied out in 
advance, the sources of supply determined, 
and the obstacles to be expected at least 
defined. It is a great step forward, but only 
a step. Beyond that lies a path for equally 
careful preparation against a greater emer- 
gency, a war that would tax us to the ut- 
most in man-power and resources. 

We are moving out on that larger path- 
way, moving cautiously but, we hope, surely. 
There are being established between the 
War Department and American industrial 
life everywhere points of contact that should 
bring the American people into this business 
of making ready in peace for the task that 
the American people alone can accomplish 
in war. Colonel Wainwright is reaching 
out over the country to gauge and measure 
the existing manufacturing capacity and to 
appraise the war load each section is able 
to bear. Ordnance districts have been de- 
marked and in each a civilian leader, a man 
high in the business life of his community, 
in touch with the instant situation of in- 
dustry around him day by day, has volun- 
teered his services as district chief. Through 
him it is hoped that immediate and close 
contact can be maintained continuously with 
all the industrial phases and resources of 
each district. And through these 
men also a beginning is made 
toward that one certainty of 
success—civilian control 
of war-time industrial 
mobilization as there will 
be again beyond ques- 
tion civilian 
control of the 
selection of our 
young men 
who are to golf 
fight. - 
I have 
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spoken first of our ordnance problem because 
it is here we have been able to make the most 
headway thus far. The ordnance districts, 
marked out in relation to the peace-time in- 
dustrial establishment available in each dis- 
trict for ordnance production, are thirteen in 
number and are known, respectively, as the 
Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, San Fran- 
cisco, and St. Louis districts. To each 
civilian district chief has been assigned a 
regular army ordnance officer as executive 
assistant and, in addition, there are some 
thousands of reserve ordnance officers scat- 
tered through the districts and through whom 
we hope to maintain close contact with in- 
dividual manufacturers and their work. 

The district chiefs so far appointed are 
as follows, the military titles where used 
indicating a reserve commission: Col. C. H. 
Tenney, at Boston; Col. B. A. Franklin, at 
Bridgeport; E. A. Russell, at Chicago; C. L. 
Harrison, at Cincinnati; Col. Bascom Little 
at Cleveland; Fred J. Robinson, at Detroit; 
re John Ross Delafield, at New York; 

. C. Jones, at Philadelphia; R. M. Dravo, 
- Pittsburgh; and M. E. Singleton, at St. 
Louis. 

These men will have the war-time job of 
procuring 90 per cent of ordnance material, 
as government arsenals can produce at most 
but 10 per cent. Through the district chiefs, 
ordnance requirements in any district will 
be known in advance as the tables of what 
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would be needed are prepared and worked 
over from year to year. By this means 
tentative allocation of ordnance orders over 
the country may be kept adjusted to indus- 
trial changes within the districts and tenta- 
tive assignments of manufacturing plants to 
the specific kind of work they would be best 
fitted to do in war can be agreed upon, 

If it then becomes possible to place among 
such plants from year to year small “educa- 
tional orders” to fill the Army’s peace-time 
needs, it is evident that we will have estab- 
lished a system and a personnel that is a 
far step in advance of anything the nation 
has heretofore known in the way of readiness 
to defend ourselves, in case of need. 

It is to be noted, I think, that this entire 
project rests upon the patriotic willingness of 
civilians, be they reserve officers or not, who 
have volunteered to undertake this work. I 
think it well to emphasize again that the 
plans we have formulated look to the de- 
velopment under the Assistant Secretary of 
War of what we might term a Civilian 
Industrial General Staff to be charged in 
war with the coordinate function of muni- 
tions procurement as the General Staff of 
the Army is charged with the duty of em- 
ploying the selected man-power and the mo- 
bilized material for combat purposes. 

There is one great problem we faced 
during the war, which in any future crisis 
will be more easy of solution. That is the 
amount of new facilities necessary to create. 
The mass of information we are now as- 






















Shoes—mountains of them—and a new pair every fifty days. 
That’s what war meant and will mean to just one industry. 
More than 30,000,000 pairs went to the army in the first 





thirteen months of the war. 
merely diverting a normal flow into new channels, but calls 
for tremendously increased production at a difficult time 





To supply them means not 
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May we send you a useful 
little book entitled “Better 
Warmth and Better Health”? 
It contains ten definite sug- 
gestions for saving coal that 
are applicable to your home, 
no matter how it may be heat- 
ed; and other information that 
makes it well worth sending 
for. Your request mailed to 
either address below will bring 
a copy at once. 


») CURIOUS collection of chim- 
neys, isn't it? Some big, 
some little, some tall, some short. 


But because of them your ar- 
chitect feels perfect confidence 
when he writes “American Ra- 
diators” or “Ipgat Boiler” into the 
specifications for your home. 


He knows that every new boiler 
designed by the American Radia- 
tor Company is tested by being 
connected with these chimneys 
before quantity production begins. 
By these tests, with varying types 
of chimneys, the engineers of the 








S | AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


DEat Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 
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| “What are these chimneys 
in my life?”—you ask 
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Company can certify in advance : * 
precisely how much warmth a 4 
boiler will develop under varying 
conditions frora a given amount 
of coal. 

Naturally your architect likes 
to specify a boiler and radiators 
whose performances are definite- 
ly known, even though the initial A 
cost may be a trifle more. And ) 
you will do wisely to accept his 
counsel—together with his assur- 
ance, and ours, that the trifle more 
you pay at the start will be re~ 
turned to you again and again in 
the fuel saved. 
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Here’s one side of the problem of industrial preparedness as 
the shoe heap on an earlier page shows the other side. 


There’s mighty little peace-time 


sembling with relation to every commodity 
we would need in war is being sifted and 
analyzed from every aspect and with rela- 
tion to every element concerned in manufac- 
turing production. 

I have said before that it was a part of the 
plan to refresh our analyses as to commodity 
conditions annually—to keep our studies con- 
stantly up to date. That annual review, to 
be conducted in relation to the review of 
war plans as furnished by the General Staff, 
has been provided for, but it has occurred 
to some of those at work on this problem 
that there is the possibility of creating 
throvgh the civilian district chiefs and the 
reserve officers scattered throughout Amer- 
ican industry, an even swifter means of dis- 
covering almost day by day the existing and 
probable future situation as to each indus- 
trial commodity. 

What is meant here is virtually a human 
index to industry. The pages of this index 
would be the minds of men filled with the 
information that is at their finger tips day 
by day and assessed by the judgment that 
has made these men valuable in industry, 
each in his own niche. 

It is hard to draw a perfect illustration, 
yet easy to realize that in the army of mere 
than 70,000 reserve officers in the country, 
Government has at its disposal a corps of 
trained specialists in almost any commodity 
line you care to select. It seems possible 
that a system might arise relatively without 
cost, save in the patriotic services required, 
which would make every fact regarding, for 
instance, the mining and the milling and the 
fabrication of steel and its transportation 
through any stage of the journey almost 
instantly available at the nation’s need. 

I have dwelt on the ordnance situation 
both because it is one of the two great prob- 
lems id, | the 


and as i . salad eK 


1use of 


use for 


caissons, but 


progress we have made there. But aviation 
is an even greater problem, for it has many 
aspects peculiar to itself that make the solu- 
tion complex and difficult. 

With aircraft there can be no thought of 
placing in storage even that proportionate 
amount of necessary reserves as we have 
been able to do with guns of all sizes and 
with tanks and motor trucks and ammuni- 
tion and a thousand other things the Army 
would need in war. The cost of aviation 
reserves in any way adequate would be stag- 
gering. And even if we had the planes to- 
day, tomorrow might see them useless for 
war purposes by réason of overnight develop- 
ments in the science of flying. 

The logical solution, of course, is to foster 
commercial development; to create the de- 
mand for a peace-time industry. What we 
have been able to do in that way the War 
and Navy Departments have done. But it 
must be a slow business at best, and othe1 
means to prepare against our war needs are 
necessary. Some pr@ject for subsidizing com 
mercial aviation development may come. 

It is difficult to realize just what the 
waste in aircraft in ordinary use amounts 
to. War wastage at the front reaches 50 
per cent a month. It is proportionately 
heavy in peace time. Today there remain 
but 11,000 Liberty motors of the number 
built during the war, and the vast machinery 
then building motors has disappeared. No 
Liberty motor is under construction today 
in the United States. There is no market 
for them. It is estimated that should we 
need again to put the Liberty motor into 
production, at least four months would be 
required to turn out the first engine and the 
subsequent increase in output would be slow. 

Yet motors, after all, are less of a problem 
than the planes themselves. For our motors 
we can look to the automotive industry and 





we must know the how and the where of making them. 
That’s one of the problems that faces the War Department, i 
and the Secretary of War here tells how they are being made F 











gas engine builders generally with assurance 
that they can do the work. But the planes 
require a degree of skill in construction 
that no peace-time industry is maintaining 
on a scale that can give us any confidence 
for the future. How ultimately we are to 
meet the problem is not yet apparent. 

A tentative plan for organizing aviation 
industrial districts is in the making. It 
would provide seven district headquarters 
under a chief of aviation procurement if 
the Air Service at Washington. As with 
ordnance, we will have to turn to reserve 
officers and the patziotism of the people if 
we are to profit in the future by the lessons 
we are striving today to construe. 

The plans for procuring clothing, food- 
stuffs and transportation by wagon or motor 
truck or automobile, and all the other sup 
plies an army uses, are being dealt wita by 
the army supply service concerned under the 
supervision of Colonel Wainwright’s office. 
They all deal with gigantic existing indus 
tries, and we in the War Department are 
striving to make the best possible use of our 
war experience in every line. 

One thing of importance to the business 
world we have set in motion. That is the 
preparation of a uniform fixed price contract 
for use in future war orders. Such a docw}y 
ment has been drafted in tentative form. 
Outstanding features of this contract are 
that no bond is required; that liquidated 
damage clauses have been drawn; that fixed 
interval payments upon estimated percentageyy 
of completion would be made, only 10 pend 
cent of the estimated amount due to be witht 
held until final acceptance; that end-of-thegy 
war termination of contract provision eT 
made calculated to protect the contractor #e 
financial outlay, and in relation with Jabot 
by disposition of raw materials and part 
fabricated articles and amortization of mew 
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this book annually. 


In it—under one binding, carefully indexed and cross-referenced— 
are the combined catalogues of more than 600 manufacturers. 


It does away with many feet of filing space and saves hours of time 
and trouble in meking plans, looking up dependable sources of 
supply, compering competitive articles, writing specifications and 
requisitions and in making out orders. 


If your company is one of the fortunate 15,000 which get the book, 
take advantage of the savings it offers you. Use it. 


SWEET’S CATALOGUE SERVICE 
THE F. W. DODGE COMPANY 


133 W. 44th Street New York City 


“See itin Sweet’s” 
ER REL ee 


selected quantity-buyers of industrial and 
power plant materials and equipment receive 











14 Jobs for 14 Good Men 


The nten who work for us, selling long term enrollments to The NATIoN’s 
Business, make from $170 to $500 a month. 
Some stay in one city and work there, but most are routed and travel. ALL 
. work from definite prospect lists, supplied by us. 30% of our men have college 
educations, 70% have not. One of our men is 22 years of age—the others vary 
from 24 to 56. 

We have jobs now for 14 more good men, mostly in mew territory. They must 
have clean records, be above the average in address, and know how to worK— 
with full knowledge that such work will get its reward in money and added 
responsibility. 

Two men will travel out of San Francisco, Calif.; 1 man out of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; 3 men out of Dallas, Tex.; 1 man out of Kansas City, Mo.; 2 men out of 
Atlanta, Ga.; 2 men out of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 1 man out of Philadelphia, Pa. One 
man will work in Spokane, Wash., and another will work in Portland, Oreg. 

If you are interested, and want to learn more about the jobs offered, write us a letter 
about yourself, telling fully your past experience, education, etc. 


Director of Circulation 


The NATION’S BUSINESS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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plants over the period of reversion to peace 
activities and by compensation of employes 
for a period permitting their return to peare- 
time work. 

This tentative contract form, as origin 
drawn, went out through the contracts of the 
department with industrial life and technical 
societies to many men who manufactured 
for the government in war. The helpful 
criticism that resulted is the basis upon which 
revision now is proceeding. 

In a similar way standardized forms for 
informal war orders are taking shape, and 
in the same way we are standardizing all 
War Department specifications so as to bri 
them into harmony with the accepted stand- 
ards of the commercial world. 

We are dealing, too, with the question 
of war legislation. We have provided in 
conjunction with the Navy Department for 
coordinating our activities, both of operations 


‘and supply, to a greater extent in the future 


than we have ever known in the past. 

I refer to the present Joint Board of 
the two departments consisting of the Chief 
of Staff of the Army and two General Staff 
Officers on one side and the Chief of Opera- 
tions of the Navy and two Naval Staff Off- 
cers on the other. This is a_ revival in 
much enlarged form of the old Joint Board 
that existed prior to the war, but now it 
has been made, by agreement between the two 
departments, a continuing body supplemented 
with a planning committee that keys into the 
war planning machinery of each service. 


Getting Army and Navy Together 


[* seems to me that of outstanding value 
is the establishment of a growing spirit of 
cooperation among the personnel of the two 
fighting arms of the Government. And it is 
being done from the inside and without any 
sacrifice of that spirit of healthy rivalry 
between them that adds to their fighting 
efficiency. 

There are a number of agencies that have 
recently drawn work of the Joint Board, all 
of which are important in promoting coordi 
nated effort and sympathetic understanding 
between the services, and among these, of 
particular interest to the commercial world, 
is the recently formed Special Munitions 
Board, headed by the assistant secretaries of 
the two departments. It is charged with 
the duty of weighing joint or similar prob 
lems of munition supply and developing te 
ward standardization of war requirements 
and the prevention of rivalry and competition 
in the procurement of needed war material 

We prepared for war in 1917 with the 
Allies holding the line until we could make 
ready. 


In the fall of 1918 the war was costing 


the United States $2,000,000 an hour. 

ning in peace for war means not only the 
saving the life-blood of our youth, but every 
hour we can shorten such a conflict meas 
$2,000,000 removed from the shoulders of 
the taxpayers. 

Today we are reasonably ready in me 
and material to make good the ideals we 
hold dear against any aggressor. A yeat 
hence we will be less ready by twelve months 
of deterioration in reserve material and a 
other year added to the age of our war 
trained man-power. : 

The plans which I have sketched here aft 
taking shape for the sole purpose of ma 


us reasonably ready materially. In essence 


they mean merely the saving of time in pie 
paring to fight. 
shall live always at peace because the 
will know that we have the will and tm 
power to command peace. 3 
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The Government is Not 


a Business Man 
“Ne. A BUSINESS man” was the ver- 


ditt passed upon government in Oc- 
tober by the President of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice at 
the Hague. He was not speaking in court, 


- however, but at a meeting of the Inter- 


national Maritime Law Committee in Lon- 
don. He went on to say that a government 


understands neither business nor business 


economy, and always works at a loss unless 


it kills competition by creating monopoly. 


The immediate occasion of the remarks of 
the judge was the position taken by govern- 
ments when their vessels cause damage to 
ordinary people’s property. In principle the 
rule of immunity for governments from re- 
sponsibility in the courts for damages was 
bad enough when governments owned prac- 
tically no vessels but war ships, but in these 
times when government-owned ships include 
purely commercial steamers the rule of im- 


_ munity causes too frequent hardship to go 


without attention. To be sure, the rule is 


‘not always used; not so long ago, when 


one of the boats of our Shipping Board got 
into collision off the British coast, it was 


' submitted to the jurisdiction of the admiraity 


court as if it were privately owned. 

The rule of immunity, the committee which 
sat in London would abolish. With mem- 
bers participating from England, Belgium, 
Norway, the United States and other inter- 
ested countries, the committee declared that 


‘when sovereign states have ownership in 


vessels of any kind they should accept all 
liability to the same extent as liability is 
borne by private owners of ships, and that 
the liability should in the case of vessels 
used tor commercial purposes be enforced 
in the courts where private persons have 
justice meted out to them. For damages 
caused by war vessels and other steamers 
used in non-commercial ways the maritime 
committee would likewise have governments 
respond, but only in their own courts. 
Having declared the course governments 
should take in getting away from the out- 
worn doctrine that the “state can do no 
wrong,” the committee turned to the subject 
of the Hague Rules with respect to the 
liabilities and rights between shippers by 
sea and vessel] owners—rules which this same 
committee put out two years ago. The con- 
erence unanimously stated that it agrees 
“in substance with the principles which con- 
stitute the basis of the Hague Rules and the 
tules for the carriage of goods at sea (i.e., 
the Hague Kuivs as revised for incorporation 
in legislation in England) and regards those 
Tules as affording a solution, alike practical 
and fair, of the problem of clauses in bills 
of lading excepting or limiting the liabilities 
of the shipowner.” The conference went 
On to say it believed an international con- 
vention was the most desirable means of 
reaching a solution of the problem and of 
€ serious conflicts of law which it raises. 
his appears in effect to have been a 


Suggestion that the international conference 


composed of accredited delegates of govern- 


Ments which met at Brussels on October 17 


should proceed to draft a convention for 
adoption by governments on the subject of 
the Hague Rules. In many ways the meet- 


‘ing at London was an informal preliminary 
‘for the formal occasion at Brussels in the 


following week. Many of the participants 


a London were delegates to Brussels. Af- 


ter the sessions at London, these gentlemen 
d their diplomatic habiliments and 


Proceeded across the Channel. 
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Ships, Shoelaces oud 


Fire Insurance 








E paraphrase the old slogan “Shoes, Ships, 

and Sealing Wax” to indicate the variety of 
Stone & Webster construction work in and near 
Philadelphia. 

SHIPS. Stone & Webster built the Hog Island 
Shipyard, the largest project except the Panama Canal 
ever undertaken by the United States Government. It 
is described by the PUBLIC LEDGER in a recent 
publication as “the wonder work of the world.” It 
included almost every variety of construction and, 
among other things, with its eighty miles of track, out- 
ranks any regular railroad terminal or yard in Phila- 
delphia. 

SHOELACES. Stone & Webster built the new 
plant of the Narrow Fabric Company at Wyomissing, 
in every way a model manufacturing establishment, 
producing shoelaces and other highly-valued necessities 
of life. 

FIRE INSURANCE. The Insurance Company 
of North America, not only one of the oldest Phila- 
delphia business institutions, but the oldest fire insur- 
ance company in America, has retained Stone & Webster 
to build its new building which is to be one of the 
features of the Parkway. Messrs. Stewartson and Page 
are the architects. 

Whatever you make or do, you also want your 
new establishment to be the best that a widely ex- 
perienced organization like Stone & Webster can build. 





STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


CONSTRUCTION f 
DIVI SION 4 


4 





BOSTON, 147 Milk Street 
CHICAGO, 38 S. Dearborn Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidg. 


NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 
PITTSBURGH, Union Arcade 
PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bidg. 
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prices still engages the attention of 

many lines of industry, and discussion 
ranges all the way from the great basic prod- 
ucts such as steel, to fine finished articles 
such as gloves. 

Discussing the future course of steel prices 
and what it considers the unfortunate condi- 
tion of some steel makers the Jron Age refers 
to the recent statements of the independent 
companies as “a distressing iteration of defi- 
cits.” Then it goes on to say: 


he: PROBLEM, and the fear of high 


But the one experience that is common to all 
producers—and the Steel Corporation has had 
no exemption—is that of a very definite and 
im some cases pronounced increase in costs 
since the weeks just before the coal strike, in 
which the market dipped to the lowest point 
since early 1915. Between the advances in 
labor and fuel that have come since the low- 
priced tonnages of February and March went 
on their books some companies have been lit- 
erally ground between the upper and the 
nether millstones. 

It will be said again, and it will be true, 
that supply and demand will be the arbiter 
in the present test of buyer and seller strength. 
On that basis reasons can be found for the 
prevalence, in the early months of 1923, of fin- 
ished-steel prices not materially different from 
those prevailing today. The country has no 
stocks, and between labor scarcity and car 
scarcity the mills are not likely ‘o increase the 
present rate of output. On the other hand, in 
spite of continued losses by some producers, and 
very narrow margins for the most favored, the 
advances in prices that have been agitated 
in some quarters may be still further delayed. 


The advance in cotton has caused much 
comment. Textile World finds fault with 
the War Finance Corporation for lending 
money to the American Cotton Growers Ex- 
change and the Staple Cotton Co-operative 
Association, believing that these organiza- 
tions were using the Government’s money 
“to hold a larger part of their cotton for 
much more than market prices then current 
instead of marketing it in the ‘orderly man- 
ner’ that is stipulated by this Government 
agency.” 

On the other hand, Arthur Richmond 
Marsh in The Economic World undertakes 
to show that cotton is in a changed condition 
from any other of our raw materials. He 
points out that it was a common saying be- 
fore the war that dollar wheat meant ten 
cent cotton and that cotton and copper went 
fairly hand in hand in price per pound. Nei- 
ther of these conditions longer exists as the 
writer points out: 


Conditions of production of cotton in the 
United States have undergone so radical a 
change for the worse that there is now no 
economic ground for thinking that this coun- 
try’s annual contribution of raw cotton to the 
world’s cotton industry can again come within 
measurable distance of supplying the existing 
needs of that industry in the way of American 
cotton, unless upon the condition that the price 
of cotton rises to such a height, relatively to 
the prices of all other commodities and serv- 
ices, that the enhanced costs of production un- 
der the new conditions are fully made good. 
As things now are, with the depredations of 
the boll weevil still unchecked in the United 
States, it must be regarded as an established 
fact that the normal annual yield of American 
cotton will be below rather than above 10,000,- 


000 bales. But the minimum annual supply of 
American cotton required to meet the needs 
of the world’s cotton industry as now organ- 


ized and developed is 13,000,000 bales. Stu- 
dents of agricultural economics will appreciate 
how vast an increase of labor and expense 
must be given to the American cotton crop to 
add to it the 3,000,000 bales, or 30 per cent, 
indicated by the above figures as necessary. 
We_-have here to contend with the cruel law 
of the diminishing return, peculiarly applicable 
to agricultural production, according to which 
the last increments of yield are obtained only 
at an inordinate cost. 


In building materials The American Con- 
tractor holds out no expectation of anything 
save higher prices and makes this compar- 
ison of its own and other lines of industry: 


Wholesale prices of building materials for 
October have increased 1.75 per cent over the 
prices for September, according to information 
gathered by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Analysis of the prices of 404 com- 
modities reveals that building materials and 
metals have increased more than 15 per cent 
in price since October a year ago, this in- 
crease ranking next to the highest. Only fuel 
and lighting had a greater increase, 19.5 per 
cent, while farm products increased 11.25 per 
cent, and the general level of all commodities 
8.5 per cent. 

Reverting to a comparison of the present 
month with the month immediately preceding, 
it is found that the general price level for the 
entire 404 commodities has advanced three 
quarters of one per cent over the level for 
September. Farm products showed another 
big gain; the increase was 3.75 per cent for 
the month. An important group of miscella- 
neous commodities had an advance of 3.5 per 
cent; cloths and clothing of 2.75 per cent and 
foods 1.5 per cent while prices of metals and 
metal products increased less than 1 per cent. 
Prices of bituminous coal and coke declined 
rapidly in the face of increased production. 


Shoe and Leather Reporter suggests a pe- 
culiar reason for the possible high prices—if 
any there be—in the shoe industry. It speaks 
of “violent underbuying” by retailers and thus 
explains: 

At a time when the public is loudly insisting 
upon reasonable prices the retail merchants 
by their hesitancy in ordering have induced a 
situation where shoes cannot be produced eco- 
nomically. ‘The demand has been spotty and 
irregular in leather as well as shoes with the 
result that when anything like an urgent call 
springs up the competition to buy forces prices 
up. 

Textile World also has this to say of the 
retailers: 


There has been no reduction in retail prices 
comparable with the declines that have taken 
place at first hand and quotations could be 
materially advanced by textile manufacturers 
and in turn by jobbers without seriously inter- 
fering with the retailer’s margin of profit 
should he continue on the present level. 

For some time there has been a growing de- 
mand for merchandise which has been instru- 
mental in causing an elevation of prices to a 
greater extent than any increased cost of raw 
material. In other words the primary markets 
have been divorced from those of raw material 
and the difficulty of keeping production up to 
a point where it will satisfy demand has been 
the prime factor in causing price advances. 


From Gloversville, where gloves are made 
and the Glovers Review is published, comes 
a plea in that periodical to the retailer to 
explain to the consumer what’s what in glove 
prices. The Review asserts “that gloves will 
have to bring high prices at retail is inevita- 
ble,” but it hastens to explain that the tar- 
iff is not a cause and that the consumer 


should be made to understand that in reality 
“leather and labor markets are having more 
effect on glove prices than tariff.” The 
real reason, it says is that “there is not a 
single kind of leather used in the manufac- 
ture of any type of gloves that is not being 
competed for by any other industry.” 

Some very direct advice to the retailer 
in meeting a market of rising prices is given 
by the Dry Goods Economist, which says 
that the time to mark up goods to replace- 
ment value is now. ‘The Economist bases 
its argument for that assertion on the fact 
that merchants were forced when prices went 
down to mark goods at replacement values 
and that “if it is right for a merchant to ac- 
cept losses when the market drops it is 
equally just and fair that he should obtain 
the profit created for him by a price ad- 
vance.” 


Two Trademark Cases that 
Add to Retailing Problems 


WO cases in the United States courts 

which are of very great interest to the 
retailer are reviewed in a leading article 
in the Dry Goods Economist: ‘ 


In the first case the United States Court for 
the Northern District of Ohio granted to the 
makers of fabric sold under the brand “Fruit 
of the Loom” an injunction restraining a de- 
partment store in Toledo from offering for 
sale shirts made of such fabric but mot made 
by a concern which the manufacturers of 
Fruit of the Loom had licensed to make shirts 
of their product and sell under that trademark, 

The plea of the department store concern, 
to the effect that the practice of licensing par- 
ticular manufacturers to make shirts of Fruit 
of the Loom fabrics was objectionable, in that 
it created a monopoly, was rejected by the 
court. It was held that the manufacturers of 
Fruit of the Loom, having during thirty years 
built up a valuable reputation for their prod- 
uct, and also for garments made therefrom, 


were entitled to limit the use of the trademark | 


to makers who would agree to maintain cer- 
tain prescribed standards. This limitation, it 
was held, could apply not only as to the qual- 


ity of the fabric but also as to the workman-— 


ship, design and reliability of the finished ar- 
ticle. 

The second case of recent decision along this 
line was that of Coty vs. Prestonettes, Ine, 
in the United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 
It was based on the practice which has arisen 


in the trade of rebottling extracts and toilet: 


water made by Coty and of manufacturing 
compacts made from Coty products and of 
selling them under the Coty trademark, 
“L’Origan.” 

In this case, as in the other, the use of the 
trademark of the manufacturer of the product 
employed placed said manufacturer in a posi 
tion where he would have to bear the brunt 
of any unfavorable impression which the made- 
up or rebottled article might create on the 
purchaser and ultimately on a _ greater oF 
less proportion of the consuming public. 

As was reported in the Dry Goods Econo- 
mist at the time, Judge Hand in the United 
States District Court for the Southern District 
of New York, recently granted an injunction 
prohibiting the rebottling of Coty extract a 
toilet water and manufacturing compacts from 
Coty products except when distributed undét 
modified labels. The appeal from this ruling 
by Coty was for the purpose of obtaining af 
absolute injunction, and, as indicated, tis 
injunction has now been allowed. 

It is important for retailers to note thest 
decisions. When a manufacturing concer 
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concert 


offers an article under the trademark of some 
other manufacturer, even though you have no 
reason to doubt the squareness or reliability 
of the seller, and even though you may know 
that his product is made of the trademarked 
goods in question, it will be the course of 
wisdom to ascertain whether such seller has 
the right to use the trademark. 


An American View of a 
Crude Rubber Control Plan 
HE AMERICAN rubber and tire indus- 


try is much concerned over the “recent 
action of the British Colonial Office, ratified 
by the Federated Malay States, to regulate 
through export duties the supply of planta- 
tion rubber and thereby increase its price.” 
India Rubber Review, from which the above 
statement of facts is taken, devoted a large 
part of a recent issue to a consideration of 
a plan “by an American rubber expert” who, 
the Review thinks, holds ‘ possibly an extreme 
view.” 

The plan was based on the findings and 
report of what is known as the Stevenson 
Committee, composed of Colonial officials and 
rubber growers. In effect it is that export 
duties on crude rubber shall increase to the 
individual exporter in proportion to his total 
exports. The Committee takes as standard 
production the actual output of each producer 
for 1919-1920 and recommends a minimum 
duty on exports up to 65 per cent of standard 
production. Above that point the duty in- 
creases with each additional 5 per cent ex- 
ported. 

When the price of crude rubber in London 
remains for a fixed length of time at not less 
than a fixed price, the amount which may be 
exported at the minimum duty automatically 
increases. Conversely, if rubber goes lower 
in London, the amount to be exported at the 
minimum duty shall be reduced. 

The “American rubber expert” feels that 
the Stevenson scheme would mean 70 cents 
per pound for rubber at 100 per cent pro- 
duction, although average cost of production 
is only about 16 cents. The interest of 
America, which consumes some 70 per cent 
of the world’s production, is plain, and the 
writer whom we are quoting believes that 
only speculators will benefit from the scheme 
and that “tire and rubber manufacturers have 
no alternative but to increase prices sooner 
or later with the rise in this basic com- 
modity.” 

He does believe that the Stevenson Com- 
mittee should have “applied their efforts to- 
ward determining a fair price that would give 
planters an ample return on their investment, 
and then suggested legislation that would 
stabilize that price.” 

It is interesting to note that rubber from 
1909 to 1920 has varied in price ranging 
from $2.87 to a minimum of 13 cents. 


How Draw the Line Between 
Finding Truth and Facts? 
AT first thought it might seem difficult to 


draw a line between the truth and the 
facts, but The Mining Congress Journal 
seeeks to point out that one task before the 
Federal Coal Commission is whether it shall 
seek the one or the other. Then it sets 
forth this illustration: 


The distinction between these two_words can 
be drawn roughly this way. The outstanding 
mathematical “fact” is that 2 plus 2 equals 4. 
The outstanding “fact” of the coal industry is 
that if it costs the miner $2.00 to house and 
clothe his family, plus $2.00 to keep them well, 
to educate them, and to entertain them, his total 
Cost of living is $4.00. This means he must 
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Put Sound Values 
in your Safe Deposit Box 


HEN YOU INVEST in The National City Company 

high-grade bonds of great carefully studies the underlying 
railway lines, you are loaning money values of every bond it offers. The 
to one of the moving forces of civ- results of these studies will be put 
ilized life—your country’s transpor- before you gladly by National City 
tation. Company representatives in more 
than 50 leading cities. 





Your bond is secured by such val- 


uable properties as rights of way, Our broad range Monthly List 
tracks, locomotives, cars and termi- of well secured bonds will be 
nals. mailed promptly upon request. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


O ffices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 























Reprints of articles appearing in The 
NATION’S BUSINESS may be ordered from 


The Natton’s Business, 
Mills Building, Washington. 


The price is 
$10.00 for the first 1000 or less; 
5.00 for each additional 1000. 


We will grant permission, on request, for the reprinting of 
articles from The Natron’s Business in organization periodicals. 
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Borden Building 
New York City 


Buchman & Kahn 
Architects 

















A TRULY FIRESAFE BUILDING 


There have been so many examples within the past year 
of so-called fireproof buildings which have burned, that 
more people are beginning to realize that a building with 

. fireproof walls, floors and ceilings does not necessarily 
mean a fireproof building. If, however, that building is 
backed with Hollow Metal Doors and Trim there is not 
much danger of loss from fire. 


There is no material used in a Dahlstrom Door which 
will give it a chance to burn and it would require heat 
enough to melt the metal to permit a fire to pass 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR CO. 

487 Buffalo Street Jamestown, N. Y. 
NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
25 Broadway 1331 Dime Bank Building 19 So. LaSalle St. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 



































To Executives of Corporations 


If your own corporation sells in the business market you 
should consider The Nation’s Business. Ask your adver- 
tising manager to apply the same tests to it that he applies 
to the other publications you are using. Compare its rate 
with theirs. Compare the market reached with any you are 
reaching. Compare the character of the audience and its 
buying power. Compare its directness to the market and 
the economy represented. 


A request will bring complete information to you or your 
advertising department or your advertising agent. 


The NATION’S BUSINESS 
WASHINGTON 
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have $4.00 to pay his expenses. If the coal 
operator has a cost of $4.00 for his coal he 
must get $4.00 for it, or go out of business 
so soon as his money is gone. This would 
mean that coal production would stop. 

A strict adherence to “fact” finding only, in 
connection with the convolutions of the coaj 
industry, must result in findings which head 
toward the exact fixing of wage scales; the 
exact determination of all elements of cost; 
and the exact fixing of prices resting upon a 
pre-determined margin of profit upon a meas- 
ured and prescribed capitalization of all mines, 
Thus, by adhering to a rigid fact-finding pro- 
gram, and to the application of those remedies 
suggested by the facts as found, we can easily 
be forced, by logic, into rigid governmentaj 
control of the coal industry. 

The “truth” may be that the miner was ex- 
travagant, or careless, in spending his money, 
The “truth” may easily be that the operator's 
cost of production rose because he was ineffi- 
cient. The “truth” may be that neither side 
was willing to amend its own program, but 
that each insisted that the other do all the 
sacrificing. The “truth” may be that both 
decided to stand stubbornly on their “rights,” 
and thus—although unwittingly—decided to 
make the public pay. Thus the “truth” may 
easily be that the fact-found scheme devised 
by the Commission to make comfortablz the 
situation in coal would result in great dis- 
comfort to the buyers of coal, while leaving 
the “mischief” a permanent resident in the in- 
dustry. Obviously, too great an adherence to 
fact finding, and too complete a disregard of 
the elements of truth might result definitely to 
the disadvantage of all concerned. The Fed- 
eral Coal Commission must make a nice dis- 
tinction as to the relative degree of stress to 
be put upon these factors. 


The Boll Weevil Blamed 
for an Arsenic Shortage 


The boll weevil has been blamed for many 
things. Let us now add a new count to the 
indictment. We are facing a shortage of 
arsenic, at least in the form of calcium ar- 
senate because of the boll weevil’s abnormal 


appetite for that poison. Were it not for 


the boll weevil, these United States would 
get along with some 15,000 tons of arsenic 
a year, but add on 4,000 tons with which to 
manufacture the arsenate, and whence shall 
come the needed amount? 

Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter thus re- 
views a situation in which both federal and 
state governments are becoming interested: 


The cotton planter is faced, not by a shortage 
of calcium arsenate, or a “corner” in that prod- 
uct, but by the stubborn fact that manufacturers 
of the desired insecticide are extremely hard 
put to get the raw material to make it out of. 
There is no lack of firms ready to make cal- 
cium arsenate and market it at a reasonable 


price—and new ones are looking for an open- . 


ing every day—but to get arsenic—and the 
arsenate is 40 per cent arsenic—the manufat- 
turer has to bid against the industries which 
in former years took the greater portion of the 
available supply, and even then he finds that 
the smelters have a tendency to take care of 
their older customers first. 

Arsenic can be produced otherwise than as 
a by-product of smelting. There are several 
arsenical minerals deposited in different sec- 


tions of the United States. But no process has | 
as yet been devised for making arsenic ata § ~ 
price which would afford relief from existing ~ 4 


market conditions. A few firms are produc- 


ing arsenic direct, or are about ready to do 80 | 


—but they will not be able to offer it at @ 
bargain. 


There is talk in some of the cotton states — 


of co-operative or state calcium arsenate plants. 


If we may make a suggestion in this connee | 
tion, it is this: First get the arsenic. Mis- 


pickel deposits exist in Georgia, Arizona, North 
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Two unretouched photographs showing how quickly and easily 
costly shadows can be eliminated by merely changing the lamp 


Chase the shadows 
that cloud your profits 


VER TRY to get a good clean shave 
when one side of your face was in 
shadow? Then you know how difficult 
the pleasant task of shaving becomes— 
and the extra time it takes. 


In just the same way shadows from 
artificial lighting are bothering the work- 
men in thousands of factories today— 
shadows that slow up production, spoil 
products in the making, and cause dan- 
gerous accidents. 


Yet shadows are so easily banished. 
One way is illustrated above—merely by 
changing a clear lamp to a bowl enam- 


eled Edison Mazpa C lamp! You can 
make such a test in your factory today. 


If you wish, our Lighting Service Depart- 
ment will be glad to plan your lighting accord- 
ing to modern efficient standards—there is no 
charge for this service. 


Special lighting 
booklets for you! 


If you want to know the great 
benefits at low cost from bet- 
ter factory lighting, ask the 
Lighting Service Department, 
Edison Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Company, 
Harrison, N. J., for a lighting 
bulletin for your special busi- 
ness. Yours for the asking. 


STANDARDIZE YOUR FACTORY LIGHTING WITH 
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Not of One City Alone, 
But of The World 





MODERN commercial bank is of no one 
A city or country, but of the whole busi- 
ness world. While its base of operations is 
necessarily fixed, its field of operations and 
lines of service extend wherever men produce 
and exchange goods. 


Bankers Trust Company’s offices are in New 
York and Paris; its operations are world- 
wide. It is working with thousands of strong 
banks to perform a unified commercial bank- 
ing service for its customers. 


BANKERS [RUST 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS 
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Carolina and Virginia (to name only the Io- 
cations convenient to the cotton belt). Perhaps 
the state universities can be induced to stud 
the problem of turning these deposits to ac. 
count in the campaign against the boll weeyil, 
The need justifies a goodly measure of research, 

Investigation of the calcium arsenate situ. 
ation has been asked of the Department of 
Justice and the Federal Trade Commission, 
The question seems to be a chemico-economic 
one rather than a matter of monopoly ag js 
hinted in the request for a probe. The i 
nuity which developed the fact that calcium 
arsenate eradicates the boll weevil has now 
the bigger task of developing the production 
of the insecticide. 


The Coal Strike Has Caused 
a New Anthracite Problem 


ONE result of the coal strike as reported 
by a paper in that industry has been to 
increase the use of bituminous coal in the 
household, and according to Coal Age, the 
hard-coal men are frankly worried lest some 
of their customers may not come back. The 
Age goes on to say: 


Because bituminous coal has never partici- 
pated in the household trade of the East, bi- 
tuminous coal has not, save in exceptional 
instances, been prepared for that market. The 
result now is that when the soft-coal shippers 
are called on to help fill the gap caused by the 
strike in the hard-coal mines they have nothing 
but run-of-mine to ship. Straight run-of-mine 
coal is not a satisfactory household coal. No 
one likes to use it. Hotels, office buildings and 
apartment houses with fully equipped steam 
plants can and do take mine-run coal, as in 
Chicago, where run-of-mine smokeless coal 
is the favored fuel. But the householder wants 
sized lumps. If the bituminous-coal producer 
has a desire to retain any of the market 
now thrust upon him he must cater to that 
market. Several of these producers have an- 
pounced the installation of equipment for siz- — 
ing their product, and the indications are that | 
others will follow Some of the central Penn- 
sylvania coals will not lend themselves to this 
treatment, being too friable, but others have 
already been proved to be real household coal. 

The present is an opportunity for the soft- 
coal men so situated that they can ship into 
the Eastern territory. Having matched prepa- 
ration with anthracite, they will have lower 
price to set against cleaner, smokeless product, 
shipped from mines that never have car short- 
age. 


A Floating Trade Show 
That is Really Afloat 


(THESE are indeed piping times of peace, 
when Krupp’s armorers are reported beat- 
ing their howitzers into cash registers 
dairy equipment, and when converted Fre 
battleships, laden with shells that once grew 
on a tortoise, with powder that doesn’t ex- 
plode, and with big guns from the commercial 
rather than the naval world, are starting for 
the Far East on a mission that j is pacific in 
two senses of the word. According to the 
United States consul at Brest, the Jules 
Michelet and the Victor Hugo, units of the 
French fleet, left that port in October for 
a nine month’s cruise of Oriental waters 
carrying a display of French art and Fr 
industrial products, and representatives of the 
government ministries of Foreign Affaits, 
Commerce, Public Works, and the Colonies 
He reports the exhibition to consist, in part, 
of “a very fine installation of transparent 
photographic representations of various aft 
cles, such as jewelry, furniture, clothing, 
draperies, linens, perfumes, statuary, and 
the exteriors and interiors of French estab- 
lishments. These transparencies are arr 
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in two long cabinets in the passageways of the 
main deck, and are lighted from within by 
electricity. The transparencies are them- 
selves a fine testimonial of the excellence ot 
French photography. The color work is so 
well done (in the case of jewelry, for ex- 
ample) that one could easily believe that he 
was looking through the glass at the real 
article itself. 

“The second part of the exhibition consists 
of hundreds of.samples of all kinds of prod- 
ucts, together with some of the valuable 
works of art from the famous French mu- 
seums. ‘There are cinematographic films to 
be shown to the visitors and thousands of 
pamphlets for distribution advertising the 
harbors, railways, steamship lines, mines, fac- 
tories, etc., etc., of France.” 

Traveling exhibitions of this character have 
been discussed at some time during the last 
few years in practically every country with 
commercial interests. Some have actually 
been launched on a tide of prospectuses, but 
have foundered before achieving a salt-water 
launching. 


To Send More Students Abroad 


ORTY students of Georgetown Univer- 

sity School of Foreign Service got a 
thorough training in the actual difficulties in 
writing commercial reports by means of a 
study tour to Mexico City during the sum- 
mer of 1922. This is the second study tour 
of the kind, as a similar party of eighteen 
students under Dr. G. M. Sherwell had gone 
to Venezuela in 1920. 

The originality of these tours lies in the 
fact that the men who are taking the two 
or three years’ course to prepare themselves 
for foreign representatives of the Govern- 
ment or of private business get a taste of 
what it means to work up on the ground 
a thorough-going and reliable report upon 
some phase of economic conditions at the 
post to which they may be assigned. Work 
on the survey was combined with attendance 
at the National University of Mexico. 

It is now being planned to conduct a simi- 
lar tour in 1923 to Mexico City at the 
National University; to the University of 
Grenoble, France; to the University of 
Madrid, Spain; and, perhaps, to the Uni- 
versity of Kiel or Colonial Institute of Ham- 
burg, Germany. 





A Lovefeast of Business 


and Agriculture 
Trout Nation’s Business has pointed 


out the interest of business in the 
farmer coperative movement in articles 
by Silas Bent and O. M. Kile. To further 
the acquaintance of business men with agri- 
culture’s problems a luncheon was recently 
given in Chicago by James R. Howard, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau, for a 
group of representative business men. 
Declaring that the farmer’s chief problem 
is economic in character and must be solved 
largely from within, Alexander Legge, of 
the International Harvester Company, said: 


The farmer in marketing his crops is de- 
pendent upon the law of supply and demand 
regardless of what it costs to produce; the 
price of what he has to buy is based on pro- 
duction costs... . 

The solution of this problem of the farmer’s 
marketing must be better organization, and 
some sort of orderly marketing, for one thing. 

Crops are being carried to some extent, but 
the farmers are complaining bitterly that they 
cannot get cars, though in consequence of 
this shortage of cars the grain price is work- 


THE 
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USINESS LIFE INSURANCE 
must be recognized as an eco- 
nomic factor in indemnity for the loss 
of capital and brains. The death of 
a man closely identified with a busi- 
ness cannot but result in a shock to 
the organization, possibly affecting 
its financial credit, its business-get- 
ting ability, or its efficiency of oper- 
ation, all of which may bring about 
pecuniary loss. 


Hence it is both wise and prudent 
for business concerns to have the 
lives of men whose death would af- 
fect them in this way properly pro- 
tected by life insurance, thus assisting 
to tide over temporary difficulties 
and provide for continuance. 


A man who has great executive 
ability, or whose knowledge assists 
in shaping the destiny of a business, 
is of distinct economic value to the 
organization, and the same may be 
said of the Financial Man in touch 
with business conditions, banks, 
bankers, etc. 


The same is true of the Sales Man- 
ager, whose ability and tact have de- 
veloped the producing factor. It 
may be true of the Buyer of ti: con- 
cern, whose knowledge of market 
conditions leads to closer trading and 
better profits; also of the Foreman 
of the shop, whose skill and industry 








LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


CF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Business Life Insurance 


Now Recognized as a Permanent 
Economic Factor—Executive Ability 
an Asset, anda Loss if Displaced 


have become a permanent and sub- 
stantial part of the business. 


The loss of any one of these may 
throw the organization out of gear, 
resulting in disarrangement and ac- 
tual loss. 


All business men recognize the 
need of adequate fire-insurance pro- 
tection for their credit,—in fact, they 
could get no credit if they did not 
have this imsurance,—and yet loss by 
fire is infrequent and may never oc- 
cur, but death is certain to come 
sooner or later. 


Here is developed a great need for 
the life-insurance policy, and it would 
seem that good business judgment 
would prompt the setting aside of the 
life-insurance premium among the 
fixed charges of a business concern. 


The life-insurance policy is easily 
adaptable to varying conditions—to 
replace ability and brains, to safe- 
guard credit, to buy out a retiring 
partner’s interest, to satisfy the es- 
tate of the deceased member, to es- 
tablish an emergency fund to tide 
over re-organization. 


In contracts of this description 
Security of the indemnity will be the 
first thought of the careful business 
man, and in this respect this Com- 
pany offers the very best. 
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With Your Compliments \ 


Is there someone you think should read the particular article 
in this issue which you most enjoyed? If so, write and tell us 
who he is, together with 25c in stamps and the name of the article, 
and we will send him a marked copy of this number of The 
Nation’s Business with your compliments. 
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“It 25 a good investment—but 
it’s not the best for you” 


y . - . 
When YOU consult a medical specialist, he makes 
a thorough diagnosis defore he prescribes. 


In the same way true-investment service seeks to 
ascertain what types of securities best fit your require- 
ments before suggesting specific issues. It considers 
your circumstances, the possible use of your invest- 
ments as collateral and your purpose in saving. 


After you have purchased the right securities, true 
investment service aims to keep you informed of 
the condition of the issuing corporations and sug- 
gests re-adjustments as changing business conditions 
may make them desirable. 


This is the kind of investment service which The 
Equitable endeavors to render. Direct representa- 
tives of our Bond Department are located in the 
cities listed below. You may consult us as satisfac- 
torily by mail as by personal call. Send today for 
our current list of attractive offerings. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


FOREIGN OFFICES DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
= PHILADELPHIA: Land Title Building 
BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 
CLEVELAND: 629 Euclid Avenue 
MeEx!Ico Crry: 48 Calle de Capuchinas CUICAGO: 29 South Ta Salle St. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California Street 


LONDON: 3 King William St., E.C.4 
PARIS: Rue de la Paix 
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ing higher. This car shortage has resulted 
in one fellow getting his crop moved and the 
other fellow does not get any moved, and 
that creates a real hardship on the producer. 

You business men have had much experience 
in organization, and it is in things of this 
kind that you can help. Another thing you 
can do, you can see to it that this situation 
is more clearly understood by groups of bus- 
ness men elsewhere. If we want to get this 
agriculture situation cured, this propaganda 
must be put out. . 

You cannot cure this trouble, as I have said, 
through legislation. It is an economic trouble 
too deep to be reached by making or unmak- 
ing laws, but it can be cured by organization, 
and it is in helping to bring about such an 
organization that you can be of assistance. 


The attitude of the American Farm Bu- 
reau was presented by Mr. Howard, who 
put the situation thus flatly: 


The present economic condition of the 
farmer is bad. It must be remedied. But 
it is just as important, even more important, 
that we look ahead and chart our courses so 
far as possible that similar periods of distress 
may be avoided. This can only be achieved 
through a cooperation and a thorough under- 
standing on the part of each of us of the 
other’s business. 

There is one thing that I want to say to 
you business men. It is this: You are more 
selfishly dependent on the farmers of this 
nation than your trade sheets indicate. You 
are interested in property and property rights. 
... Your property is safe and your pros- 
perity has been vouchsafed to you because 
the majority spirit of democracy has safe- 
guarded you....I am not an alarmist but 
am asking you candidly whether you would 
rather trust your interests today to the man 
on the street who is perchance not a property 
owner or would you rather trust your inter- 
ests to the judgment of six and one-half mil- 
lion farmers with property rights similar to 
yours and who, because of their interest in 
their own property, are also helpful guardians 
of rights. 

We as farmers invite you to cooperate with 
us, not in any selfish measures but for a com- 
mon good. We would all benefit were it 
possible for the day of blocs and cliques to 
give way to a day of cooperation and mutual 
understanding. 


The American Bankers’ Association went 
on record through its president, John Pue- 
licher, as wishing to learn how to enlarge 
its service to American farmers. Its sym- 
pathetic approach to the problem is carried 
in its president’s terse assertion, “We like 
the American farmer.” 

Referring to the possibilities for conspicu- 
ous public service in the efforts of Mr. 
Howard to effect a better working under- 
standing between agriculture and_ other 


branches of industry, Julius H. Barnes, presi- 


dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, said, in part: 


If he can advance the day when agriculture 
will consult with men of other experience and 
of the ability which leadership in other indus- 
try implies, and when agriculture will listen 
also with some confidence in what those men 
have to say, he will greatly advance the day 
when agriculture will prosper on a solid foun- 
dation. Large evils require large-scale reme- 
dies and often long and careful treatment, and 
the disadvantages under which agriculture may 
suffer cannot be eliminated in a day, or @ 
month, or by passage of legislation alone, but 
by the study and application of fundamental 
economic law to the industry... . 

I mention the need of long-range reme- 
dies, planned with careful study and vision 
of deferred results. The transportation con- 
dition which agriculture suffers from today, 
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_ is a direct reflection of over-rigid regulation 
inspired largely by the farmer. There was 
- fittle conception of the proper relation of 
" agriculture to railroad service, but much effort 

_ aimed at a reduction of railroad rates, by every 
_ power of regulation. This was the only gen- 
eral conception of service which transporta- 
tion meant to them. Today, the result of that 
‘over-rigid regulation is that the operating 
) capacity of the railroad has failed to expand, 
_ because it had neither earnings to reinvest nor 
- credit assured by earnings. We are suffering 
- today from inadequate facilities, as a direct 
result, and felt most keenly today on the west- 
ern farm. 

It needs a broad and enlightened view of 
economic law to plan these remedies far in 
advance, and not be continually trying to 
remedy evils after they develop. If Mr. How- 
ard can succeed in enlisting the interest and 
aid of business men in agriculture and succeed 
in establishing in agriculture an attitude of 
cooperation and confidence in which business 
judgment may render more effective service, 
he will have done the greatest single service 
to agriculture that I can conceive. 
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The Inconsiderate Hunt- 


er for More Facts 
3 N AMERICAN trade commissioner in 


a remote part of the world, in an inti- 
mate letter to one of his friends in the export 
profession here in the States, recently said 
that he believed some of our good exporters 
in the United States are suttering from a 
disease known as “informationitis.” He then 
proceeded to give a diagnosis of a particular 
case which had come to his attention, and 
from the symptoms set forth we are forced 
to the conclusion that it was informationitis 
' of the most malignant sort. 

One fine day this hard-working represen- 


OTE 





tative of the United States Department of 
Commerce received in the overseas mail 
| from the States a husky questionnaire, seven 
pages long, involving highly technical, legal, 
financial and commercial questions. This 
questionnaire came from an exporter in the 
United States and was accompanied by a 
cordial letter addressed to the trade com- 
missioner, stating that in the reasoned judg- 
ment of the concoctor of the questionnaire 
the T. C. was the chosen Son of Heaven 
to give him the very low-down on all these 
dozens of questions that were perplexing 
him, the solution of which was of such vast 
importance to the conduct of this exporter’s 
business. It was a very fine letter. The 
trade commissioner, who, by the way, is not 
a vain sort of a chap, felt complimented to 
think that this exporter appreciated his worth, 
his knowledge of the field, and so forth. 
That was the glow he felt on reading the 
~ letter. On scanning the questionnaire, how- 

ever, his sentiments underwent a_ certain 

change. 


What Didn’t He Ask? 


The exporter was asking for detailed in- 
formation on a score of subjects on which 
the trade commissioner did not profess to 

informed, let alone being in a position 
to discuss them expertly. If he were to 
answer even the chief questions in that ques- 
tionnaire in the detail requested, it would 

e the best part of two weeks of his per- 
-%onal attention, and would require corre- 
» ondence with a number of people, personal 
Visits at a number of institutions, and sev- 
‘etal days of statistical compilation and 
} ‘Omputation. 

. i¢ more the trade commissioner looked 
} at this questionnaire, the greater became his 

| “hviction that he must dispose of the in- 
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A million new subscribers were linked to 
the Bell System during the past two years— 
putting into operation a million new routes 
of talk, and a corresponding increase in all 
intervening facilities such as switchboards, 
cable and long distance lines. 


No other country is so well equipped as 
the United States for telephone communi- 
cation. Yet, because of this—because the 
telephone is so useful—the demand for ser- 


vice keeps growing greater. 


The growth of telephone demand in the 
United States is greater than the growth of 
population. It is an intensive growth. An 
increasing percentage of the population is 


seeking telephone service. 


The Bell System is providing for more 
investment, further technical achievement, 
more wires, switchboards and stations—and 
more subscribers. The American people 
require the best service. The best service 
means the most comprehensive service, not 
only for the necessities of to-day, but for 
the necessities of the future. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 
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How Can’ Thumb Mer’ 
Sell Your Goods? 


If your products are sold through 
jobbers — beware the handicap of 
the “thumb man.” In response to 
queries from half sold retailers 
he “thumbs” his way through his 
ponderous catalog, hunting for 


your page. 


@ How can he sell your 
goods? Yet he can, and 
the solution is in your 


hands. 


@ Maybe you’d be inter- 
ested in learning how 
others have done the job 
and won the enthusiastic 
and intelligent support of 


their jobbers’ salesmen, 
and built up sales. 


@ This, along with other 
interesting marketing 
problems, is discussed in 
the book, PROMOTING 
SALES. A copy will be 
sent on request made on 
your business letterhead. 


Please mention Nation’s Business) 


The icin & Gross Co. 


Cleveland 
Effective Direct Advertising 











HERE should be one magazine whose 

advertising pages constitute practi- 
cally a directory of the best industrial 
announcements in the country. 


Look over the pages of 


The NATION’S BUSINESS 
with this in mind 
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quiries in rather summary fashion and that 
the enthusiastic confidence in him on the part 
of the exporter was likely to be correspond- 
ingly shaken. The trade commissioner aimed 
to please, being imbued with the spirit of 
service that marks the entire personnel of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at home and abroad. And yet, think. 
ing the matter over, it dawned on the trade 
commissioner that if twenty-six American 
exporters per annum inflicted this sort. of 
questionnaire on him, he would have time 
for nothing else in the course of the year; 
he would even have to forego his vacation, 
and vacation is not a luxury, but a neces- 
sity at many of the tropical posts in this 
foreign commercial service. 

He could see from the make-up of the 
questionnaire that he was not the sole re- 
cipient of it, and from a turn of phrase here 
and there decided that probably the ques- 
tionnaire had been sent to every other resi- 
dent trade commissioner and commercial 
attache of the Department of Commerce all 
over the world. He knew that his colleagues 
at these other posts were no more amply 
supplied with staff than he was, and he 
decided that the questionnaire could probably 
not be filled out in detail at any of the other 
posts with less effort than he would require: 
he had a good office, with good files, knew 
his territory from three years of intensive 
service there, had as good information con- 
tacts as an official could have. 

Being of a mathematical turn of mind, he 
took a pencil and paper and figured that if 
this did go to thirty separate officers of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
and did get the detailed answers and the 
detailed attention that the sender evidently 
expected from his covering letter, it would 
take the full time of thirty trade commis- 
sioners or commercial attaches, and, inci- 
dentally, considerable time on the part of 
stenographers and clerks, during a minimum 
period of two weeks. That would be a total 
of sixty weeks of service on the part of the 
responsible heads of the offices, in addition to 
the clerical work. Roughly, he figured it 
out that the cost of handling that question- 
naire, as the sender wanted it to be handled 
in every one of the thirty offices, would total 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $10,000. 


And They All Got ’Em 


The trade commissioner went through this 
course of reflection and computation in as 
little time as it takes to tell it, and did 
not allow this mental pastime to detract 
from his work. He had a couple dozen 
commodity and geographical and technical di- 
visions of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce writing to him for infor- 
mation in their fields, and that same in- 
coming overseas mail had brought him in- 
quiries from fifteen or twenty other concerns. 
On his own initiative he was working on 
several other topics, so there was really 
no dearth of things to do or things to think 
about. 

He had had questionnaires before, and 
had given them reasonable attention, always 
trying to give the inquirer the maximum help 
possible. This particular questionnaire, how- 
ever, was so palpably goat-getting as to lea 
to the concentration of thought on the sub- 
ject of what is, and what is not, a reason 
able use of the questionnaire when addressed 
to a United States government official (spe 
cifically a trade commissioner or commerct 
attache) in a foreign country. : 

Our trade commissioner had this thing 
still on his mind when he dropped in at 
club for lunch. There he happened to bump 
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The Country Gentleman 


ENERATIONS of uninter- 
rupted growth had established 
an enviable national reputa- 

tion for a trade-marked line of farm 
machinery. Then came the slump in 
prices, combined with unusual cap- 
ital requirements. Something had to 
be done—and done quickly. 


A committee of bankers assumed 
control of the business. Expenses 
were pared; personnel was revised 
and reduced; practically all advertis- 
ing was abolished. 


Faced with the necessity of mov- 
ing the finished products, the sales 
manager urged dealers to stock freely. 
Meantime, nothing was done to 
create a demand upon the dealers. 
Naturally, the dealers declined to do 
at their own expense what the manu- 
facturer seemed unwilling to do. 
As a result, sales lagged. 


The creditors had come to the fire, 
but they choked the hose. They shut 
off the vital current of advertising 
which would have protected the 
good will, created consumer demand 


They Came to the Fire 
But Choked the Hose 


and effected a normal turnover. 
Meanwhile, a competing concern 
continued its advertising and was 
able, in spite of unfavorable condi- 
tions, successfully to reduce its in- 
ventory. 


For two years, farmers have re- 
paired their old implements. Now, 
with returning prosperity, their re- 
quirements are far above normal. 
There is a rich field ready for har- 
vesting by those implement firms 
that will advertise intelligently. And 
experienced implement manufactur- 
ers consider THE COUNTRY GEN- 
TLEMAN, with its 800,000 subscribers, 
the leading medium for this purpose. 
It is, in fact, the one national farm 
paper that is read throughout the 
country, both by leading farmers 
and progressive dealers. 


Upon request, THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN will gladly send a rep- 
resentative to explain the most prac- 
ticable methods of winning and hold- 
ing the good will of farmers and their 
families. 


The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
The Saturday Evening Post 


The Ladies’ Home Journa 
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stock here. 


We have just issued a very 
valuable and exhaustively 
complete text book on Piping 
Equipment, and shall be 
pleased to send a compli- 
mentary copy (upon request 
for Catalogue 5A) to those 
officials who are or who may 
be called upon to discuss 


and to solve piping problems 


serve you? 


Indianapolis 








Behind National Piping Service 


First, the engineering staff—accurate measurements for lay- 
out, careful detail drawings, and the design of special parts. 


A glimpse into “National” service. 





Second, the warehouse—coal strike, steel strike, don’t 
matter a great deal for we can go for a long time on our 


Third, the shops—here the bends, valves, connections, 
etc., are actually made; good materials and workmanship 
assure satisfactory products. 


Fourth, the erection crew—old hands at the game, 
schooled in both theoretical and practical knowledge and 
supervised by a graduate engineer. 


May we not also 


NATIONAL VALVE & MANUFACTURING CO. 


3100 LIBERTY AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Cleveland 


Chicago 


New York Philadelphia 


Atlanta 








The BOYCE Personal 
Accounting System 





Personal! 


BOYCE Accounting Experts have perfected this 
complete, thorough system for your personal ac- 


Private! 


counting. It is so simple anyone can install and 
use it by the aid of the BOYCE Treatise. It will 
reveal all of your personal, financial, and income and 
expense figures in detailed and classified fourm. It 
is compact, the complete System being contained 
in one book cover equipped. with lock and key. 


Federal Income and other tax returns can be 

quickly and accurately produced from it. : Its 

operation requires but a few minutes per weck. 
Ask for our booklet—“ Personal,” describing and 


illustrating it in detail. 
A. E. BOYCE COMPANY 
28 Boyce Bidg., Muncie, Ind. 
Makers of 


STANDARD 
(SOVEE 
SYSTEMS 


A Complete, Standard System for Every Line of 
Business Backed by BOYCE Service 





























A Practical New Year’s Suggestion 





Save the 
Business Conditions 
Maps! 


(which you get in every issue of 
The NATION'S BUSINESS) 


If“you do this,’ by the first of 
next year you will own a com- 
plete history of 1923, month 
after month—which you can 
actually use in estimating sales 


by territories. 


Did you get 
this issue 
on December 27? 
This copy was mailed to you 
to reach you on December 27. 


If not, 
please write and tell us,so that 


Did it come on time? 


we can check the matter up 
and see that it does not hap- 
pen again. 
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into his colleague, the American consul gen- 
eral at that post. They were chatting over 
the news that had excited their chief atten- 
tion in the newspapers and periodicals that 
had come in with the morning’s mail. Af} 
of a sudden, the consul general remarked: 
“Say, you ought to see the Lulu of a ques- 
tionnaire 1 got about trade conditions, mer- 
chandising, finance, insurance, production, 
geography, climate, and public health in this 
morning’s mail. I couldn’t answer that ques- 
tionnaire completely if 1 put a year on it, 


And the worst part of it is that 1 had such. 


a fine personal letter accompanying it, show- 
ing that these people rely on me to come 
through with the information.” 

Our trade commissioner friend checked up 
with him right away and discovered that the 
questionnaire and the fine personal letter ac- 
companying it were identical with the ques- 
tionnaire and the fine personal letter that 
had greeted him the same morning. Their 
complacency over the fine personal letter 
immediately descended several degrees, 


But that was not the whole siory. It. 


turned out that the exporter in question in 
the United States had sent that same ques- 
tionnaire and that same palavering letter to 
every American consul in every seaport and 
center of trade in the foreign country in 
question. But it did not stop there. He had 
likewise sent it to the American chamber of 
commerce in the principal center in that 
country, But that was not all, cither; he 
had sent it to every local chamber cf com- 
merce in that country, likewise to two local 
companies that had represented his company 
on one occasion or another, had sent it to at 
least two banks in that foreign country, and 
had sent it to at least one insurance company 
in the country in question. Reports are not 
all in yet. Several precincts remain unheard 
from, and it may be that it will turn out that 
this particular questionnaire went to every 
bank and every insurance company, and maybe 
to a few more institutions as well! 

This is a strictly true story, fishy as it 
may sound. We have not heard from the 
trade commissioners or consuls or American 
chambers of commerce in other countries, 
but we do not doubt, from the thoroughness 
with which this questionnaire was exploited 
in one foreign country—and that not a very 
great country—that it has percolated through 
to the uttermost ends of the commercial 
world. Maybe, somewhere, somebody is ac- 
tually spending time on answering it. Our 
trade commissioner friend said that, figuring 
that possibly “half the country was sitting 
up nights answering the questionnaire, I 
could not see my way clear to join the army. 
To my humble way of thinking, such a maf 
is a downright pest and should be curbed.” 

We submit that the trade commissioner 
has made a proper diagnosis of the case 
and that this ought to go down in medical 
history as a properly recorded case of im- 
formationitis. We may be wrong, but we 
have an idea that this disease spread rapidly 
in the United States during the war 
that at one time it showed an epidemic ten 
dency, the war-board type of questionnaire 
being the commonest recognizable symptom. 


[P. S—Dr. Julius Klein, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and 
chief consulting surgeon on the ills of export- 
ing, tells us that if these questionnaire writers 
would only take up their troubles with the 
bureau at headquarters in Washington they 
could get promptly a considerable share of the 
information they seek, and that the bureau ex- 
perts would be glad to send abroad reasonable 
requests for supplementary information when 
the files in Washington do not cover the case] 
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When the Committee Meets! 


are the Committee meets—when issues of great moment have 
to be discussed and decided—the facts must be real and indis- 
putable. 


The facts developed from the figures secured by Elliott-Fisher 
are indisputable because they are produced with mechanical precision 
and proven at the time each entry is made. This proof is secured 
without the expenditure of any extra time or effort. 


Elliott-Fisher will absorb more of your accounting routine and 
give you better results in shorter time and at less cost than you can 
secure in any other way. There is a Flat Writing Elliott-Fisher 
Machine that will meet your particular requirements whether they be 
large or small; simple or complex; whether you desire to write on 
Cut or Continuous Forms, Loose Records or Bound Books. 


There is an Elliott-Fisher representative near you who will be 
glad to discuss your problems and offer you the benefit of his experi- 
ence. This is but a part of the Elliott-Fisher Idea of service, and it 
does not obligate you in any way. 


Get in touch with him today; tomorrow never comes! 


ELLIOTT-FISHER COMPANY 


General Offices 
342 Madison Ave. at 43rd Street New York, N. Y. 


Branches in all Large Cities 
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ELLIOTT-FISHER IDEA 


To build a machine that best meets 
all the requirements of Modern Ac- 
counting by furmshing: 

PROOF OF ACCURACY 

At time of writing—no other opera- 
fron necessary. 

MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 

Writing the greatest number of 
records at one operation, on a FLAT 
WRITING SURFACE. 

PERMANENT LEGIBILITY 

Clearly written original and carbon 
copies. 

COMPLETE DETAILS 

Descriptions, as well as figures. 

CURRENT INFORMATION 

Promptly available, 

A Quarier Century of 
study and research has 
been spentindeveloping. 


— 






COUNTING MACHINE 
-ELLIOTT-FISHER 






There is one which 
business 





fits your 











_ Elliott-Fisher 


Accounting and Writing Machines: Flat Writing Surface 
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A Dead Loss to 
Industry 
$173,500,000 is the annual loss to in- 


dustry because of the use of poor 
or improperly designed containers. 







This estimate was made by the For- 
est Products Industrial Research 
Laboratory maintained by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agricul- 
ture in co-operation with the 
University of Wisconsin. 











It does not include lost time, lost 
goodwill, lost sales effort, excess 
overhead expense and other factors 
of waste impossible to compute but 
none the less certain 













This Loss Can Be Prevented 


IMPLY by shippers taking advantage of the broad experience 

J of men who have spent years in studying scientific box and 

crate construction as applied to the safe shipping of different 
commodities. 





The services of G. B. C. packing engineers are available to all ship- 
pers. Simply write us. We will send a man to you who, in co- 
operation with your shipping department, will make a thorough 
analysis of your container requirements. We will then submit 
to you for test shipment a container specifically designed for your 
products. There is no charge for this service. The box or crate 
must prove its own value before you place an order. 


In designing this container such factors as cost of assembling, cost of packing, 
freight and express charges, in addition to your own individual requirements 
for a safe container, are taken into consideration. A scientifically designed box 
or crate will not only deliver its contents in good condition, but also will 
reduce labor and carrier charges. 


Don’t hesitate to ask for the assistance of G. B. C. packing engineers even 
though you may feel confident your shipping costs, efficiency considered, are 
at a minimum. It is possible that with our broad experience in every line 
of industry, we can suggest some ideas that may prove valuable to you. 





Write for G. B. C. Service—a bulletin 
of information on better boxing and crating 


* 


(GENERAL BOX COMPANY 

















1937 CONWAY BUILDING ~- CHICAGO 


FACTORIES AT Nashville, Tenn. 


Bogalusa, La. Crawfordsville, Ind. Houston, Tex. New Orl 
Brewton, Ala. Detroit, Mich. Illmo, Mo. Pearl River 3 La. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. East St. Louis, IIl. Kansas City, Mo. Shebo a 
Cincinnati, Ohio Hattiesburg, Miss. Louisville, Ky. eboygan, Wis. 


Winchendon, Mass. 
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‘Some Recent Books on 


Business 


“BxportT MERCHANDISING, by Walter F. Wyman. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
1922. 

Export trade, discussed exclusively and in 
‘detail from the standpoint of merchandising, 
Nis the subject of this new book by Walter F. 
Wyman, sales and export manager of the 
‘Carter's Ink Company. The book stands out 
‘as one of the striking contributions to the 
‘foreign trade literature of the United States. 
“It deserves a place on the shelf or on the 
' desk alongside of B. Olney Hough’s “Practical 
“Exporting” and “The Exporters’ Encyclo- 
_paedia.” The writer is a practical man, who 

has for years shared with his colleagues his 
own discoveries, the benefits of his own ex- 

‘perience, and his own judgment in connection 

with selling lines of specialties all over the 

world. Mr. Wyman’s writings in various 
foreign trade periodicals have been frequent 
and voluminous. He announces his conclusions 
and sets forth his ideas and stands by them. 

His “Built-in Export Department” idea has 
been one of the most discussed phases of the 
technic of export organization. In his present 
book Mr. Wyman has elaborated on the “Built- 
in Export Department” and discussed export 
‘correspondence, advertising, the export catalog, 
samples, the testimonial, the various classes of 
export agents, the export manager, the export 

salesman, the use of the export commission 

" house, and the elements of typical export sales 

campaigns. 

Mr. Wyman is not a fanatic on export trade, 

is not urging it for its romance or any other 

| intangible lure, but makes his starting point 

' the following: 

“Profit is the justification of export trade; 
honest profit—net profit over a long term of 
years coming from honest goods honestly sold.” 
| He then proceeds to tell how his company 
' has sold goods and how other companies, well 
| established in the export business, have sold 
goods abroad and, presumably, made the profit. 
This is not a book to tell you how to make 
out consular invoices, or figure C. I. F. quota- 
tions, but rather a book showing channels and 
methods for getting and holding export busi- 
ness. Mr. Wyman not only knows his subject 
but also knows how to write, and the result is 
a pleasant and profitable piece of reading. 
COMMERCIAL ‘TRAVELERS’ GuIDE TO SOUTH 

America, by Ernst B. Filsinger. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, 1922. 

In 1920 the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce issued, as Miscellaneous Series No. 
8, a “Commercial Travelers’ Guide to Latin 
America,’ written by Ernst B. Filsinger, ex- 
port manager of Lawrence and Company, a 
well-known writer on Latin American com- 
merce. This handbook by Filsinger was wel- 
comed with as much enthusiasm as any con- 
tribution to foreign trade literature that the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
ever turned out. It was a monumental job, 

covering all of Latin America from the Rio 

Grande to Punta Arenas, city by city, giving 
just the information, about travel, banks, hotels, 

climate, business, customs treatment of trav- 

elers’ samples, and numerous other details, that 
the American commercial traveler needs to 
know. There were some gaps and some slips, 
but in general the report stood out as the best 
thing of the kind ever made available to com- 

Mercia! travelers. It was not long before the 

large first edition was exhausted. 

And now, ofter several months’ delay, the 
f fevised edition of the “Commercial Travelers’ 
pe Guide to Latin America,” sold by the Super- 
itendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., at a price of $1.25, 

on the market. Whatever deficiencies there 

Were in the original edition have been made 

Up in this revised edition, which has nearly 

150 pages of additional text, some strikingly 
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Capital for Industry 


We have large resources, a long 
experience in industrial financing, 
and an organization accustomed 
to giving prompt, intelligent and 
effective service. 


We offer funds to sound companies 
requiring cash for extension, re- 
funding or additional working 
capital. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


10 S. La Salle Street 366 Madison Avenue 
Chicago Established 1865 New York 









































The problem facing Gard- 


ner, Mass., was: “How 
H can we get a modern, dis- 
OW tinctive Hotel?” 
G d Me Hockenbury System 
nc. was consulted and a 
ar ner, Mass. Hotel Survey made. 
A sales program was out- 
Got Her lined, which, in one week. 
pees sales aggregating 
+ 300,500 in Hotel securitie: 
\) $300, securitic 
New Hotel Result: the Hotel shown 
above. 


“sy : . ” 
“Modern Hotel Financing 
is our latest piece of lit- 
erature on this interesting 





The Hockenbury System Incorporate 


Penn~Harris Trust Dldg.~ Harrishurg, Penna. 








subject. Let us send you 
a copy, free. 
eaves 
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The Security of a 
Nation-wide Service 


AU. the average man sees of the 

telephone system is the telephone 
instrument. But looking past this 
simple device he will see millions of 
miles of wires and cables, thousands 
of buildings, intricate switchboards 
—an immense plant, energizing “The 
People’s Messenger.” 


This great investment insures a high 
degree of safety for the stock of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, the major part of whose 
earnings come from its holdings in 
the Bell System of the country. 


It is partly because of this security 
that the stock has attracted so many 
intelligent investors; they now num- 
ber more than 245,000. 


A. T. & T. stock, paying 9%, is available in 
the open market at about 124, to net approxi- 
mately 7%. Write to us for full information 
of this investment. 


Cm» 


“The People’s Messenger” 
Ef 8 








=3ELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. in 


D.F. Houston, Pres. 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 




















You pay a big hidden TAX 
on your Insurance! 


Every time you write a check for an insurance 
premium, you pay also an invisible tax to your 
Government. The cost of collecting this tax 
is ten times as high as the cost of collecting the 
ordinary tax. In the February issue of The 
Nation’s Business you will find an article 
about this subject, which is the first of two, on 
Invisible Taxation and the Politicians. 











good outline maps, and one general map of 
Latin America. The Guide starts in with a 
detailed discussion of salesman’s equipment, 
covering everything from catalogs to greeting 
cards, various passport requirements, require- 
ments for salesmen’s licenses, and samples, dis- 
cussion of the cables and mails, including mail 
times, cost of travel, wardrobe, and health 
precautions. There is then a section of twenty 
pages on transportation, followed by ten pages 
on “What to Do on Arrival.” Following are 
about 600 pages of detailed information, coun- 
try by country, island by island, and town by 
town. Finally, there is an appendix showing 
United States consular officers in Latin Amer- 
ica, followed by a bibliography of especial 
value to the business man. 

“The Commercial Travelers’ Guide to Latin 
America” is bound up in buckram and is a 
good looking book for any book shelf, and 
anyone interested in Latin American trade 
would do well to acquire it. 


Our EconoMIC ORGANIZATION, by Marshall and 
Lyon. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1922. 

This is a textbook designed for college 
students. It gives the necessary background 
of our present economic organization without 
going into excessive detail. The whole book 
is interesting and is the result of patient and 
intelligent research. It has no fads or frills, 
nor is it propaganda of any sort. It shows up 
clearly the interdependence of modern industry; 
it incorporates the best thought in management; 
it is thoroughly up to date. 

The specimens of problems at the end of 
almost every chapter ought to bring out a 
very stimulating discussion; nor should the 
appeal of the book be confined to the classroom. 
It is of value to the ordinary layman, who has 
never stopped to consider just how our eco- 
nomic organization is built up. 

The book brings out the fact that the well- 
being of society lies in the cooperation of 
specialists. The following quotation brings out 
the point of view: 

“If our productive energy—land, labor, cap- 
ital, acquired knowledge—were applied in such 
an unbalanced way that it was all used in 
producing clothes, we should find ourselves 
short of food and shoes and countless other com- 
modities and services. If we should use all of 
our productive resources in producing meat, 
watches, automobiles, and _ battleships, we 
should find ourselves lacking in physicians’ 
services, books, houses, and all the other multi- 
tudinous means of gratifying our varied wants. 
In actual fact, we seldom find the things we 
want existing in exactly the right balance, as 
we see the matter. Many of us feel that it 
would have been better to have produced fewer 
pleasure cars and more medical care, food, and 
clothing. But matters could be so much worse 
—so much more poorly balanced—that we have 
come to say that the various things we desire 
are available for us in roughly the ‘right 
amounts. In some manner this cooperation of 
ours, which is carried out by authority and 
through exchange, is regulated or guided. In 
some manner our productive resources areé 
apportioned so that we have in roughly ap- 
propriate quantities the various kinds of com- 
modities and services we desire.” 

The book is not a justification of the Ten 
Commandments. Its purpose is to give those 
desiring to build anew or to improve industrial 
conditions the proper apperceptive basis © 
what has gone before, and likewise an insight 
of the difficulties to be faced. 


BupceTary ConTroL, by J. O. McKinsey. The 
Ronald Press Company, New York, 1922 
This is a detailed presentation of the various 
phases of budget-making—the sales budget, 
selling expense budget, advertising budget, pro- 
duction budget, materials budget, labor budget 
welfare expense budget, plant and equipment 
budget, financial budget, ete. 
It concerns itself almost entirely with budget 
ary procedure and budgetary machinery. 
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ary routine, preferably with a regular budget 
officer, such as an assistant to the president. 
‘The presentation is detailed and coherent, but 
‘the objection is that it will rather frighten not 
‘only the small but the average-sized concern. 
' They cannot allow themselves such a luxury as 
‘an assistant to the president in charge of 


- budget matters. 


The author has done an important work in 
‘aid of the movement to introduce the budget 
jnto private enterprises. The point now to 
bear in mind is that it is equally important 
to stress the fact that budgetary forms and 
procedure will not of themselves give control 
of a business, nor will they set in motion those 
wise policies by which enterprises grow and 
prosper. Beneath the forms and routine must 
be wisely conceived direction, of which the 
forms and methods are but the instrument. 

Considerable has been written recently of 
the mechanics of budget-making, and not al- 
ways with the undeniably analytical power of 
the author, but very little on the whole has 
been written on the spirit behind the budget. 
It is this spirit which will determine in the 
last analysis whether the forms and procedure 
shall have meaning and usefulness, or whether 
they shall constitute but another addition to the 
administrative red tape now cluttering business. 

By the term, “The spirit behind the budget,” 
are comprehended such matters as_ the 
following: 

Sales—The establishment of sales quotas or 
standards, market analyses, improved methods 
of paying salesmen, organizing salesmen’s time, 
better distribution of selling expenses. 

Production—The use of business statistics, 


_ attention to the business cycle, steps to provide 


continuity of operation, standardization of 
products and elimination of excess varieties, 
the scheduling of work, introduction of time 
studies, operation under standard costs, finer 
analysis of manufacturing expense, control of 
purchases. 

Finances—A sensible financial goal. 

The business man who has clearly decided 
what he hopes to accomplish with the budget, 
can safely turn to Mr. McKinsey’s book for 
guidance as to budgetary procedure and routine, 
but with the modification that if he is a small 
or medium-sized manufaeturer, he will have to 
sift the material very carefully and accept 
only that which is indispensable to the safe 
and economical control of business. 


Other Books Received 


ForEIGN TRADE Markets AND Metuops, by 
Clayton Sedgwick Cooper. D. Appleton 
and Company, New York, 1922. 

Tue ABC’S or Business, by Henry S. McKee. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1922. 

InpUsTRIAL UNIONISM IN AMERICA, by Marion 
Dutton Savage. The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, New York, 1922. 

BANKING AND CrepiT, by Davis R. Dewey and 
Martin J. Shugrue. The Ronald Press, 
New York, 1922. 

Surety Bonps; NATuRE, FUNCTION AND UNpER- 
WRITING REQUIREMENTS, by Edward C. 
Blunt. The Ronald Press, New York, 
1922. 

A CriricaL ANALYsis oF INDUSTRIAL PENSION 
Systems, by Luther Conant, Jr. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1922. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE SALES ORGANIZATION, by 
Frederick A. Russell. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1922. 

Tue Suor Inpustry, by Frederick J. Allen. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1922. 

TrabE AssociaTIONS AND THE Law, by Franklin 
D. Jones. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1922. 

Motor VenicLe TRANSPORTATION, by Henry C. 
Spurr. Public Utilities Reports, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., 1922. 

Trape Mark Laws or THE Wor~p, compiled and 
edited by John H. Ruege and W. B. 
Graham. Trade Mark Law Publishing 

Company, New York, 1922. 
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Big Business and 
Complete 
Banking Service 


y= of the largest corpora- 
tions in its line in the 
United States began its relations 
with us by placing certain securt- 
ties which it owned in the safe- 
keeping and care of our Trust 
Department. Now, the corpora- 
tion is a customer of several 


main departments. 


The corporation’s general bank- 
ing and loans are _ handled 
through our Banking Depart- 


ment. 


Through our Foreign Depart- 


ment the corporation has at its 


command the facilities of our 
branches abroad and complete 
foreign banking service. 


In connection with a readjust- 
ment and increase of capitaliza- 
tion, we acted as depositary and 
agent, and through our Transfer 
Department we act as transfer 
agent for the stock. 


This corporation, like many 
others, has found it advanta- 
geous to have as a banking con- 
nection an institution equipped 
to render promptly and efficiently 


any financial or trust service. 


We shall be pleased to discuss in detail with 
you the exceptionally broad facilities which 
an account with us places at your command 


NEW YORK LONDON 


LIVERPOOL 


HAVRE 


PARIS BRUSSELS 
ANTWERP 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
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The 27th Year 


of the 
“Sperry” Service 


For 26 years Ja Green 
Stamps have served mer- 
chants and housewives 
throughout the United 
States. 


For 26 years progressive 
merchants in every line 
have issued this discount 
for cash, because it meant 
cash business to them, 
and a sound, substantial 
saving to their customers. 


Today, the 24, Green 
Stamp is looked upon by 
retailers and consumers 
alike as the most efficient, 
practical and popular co- 
operative discount service. 


It enables merchants to 
SERVE as they SELL. 
It enables their custom- 
ers to SAVE as they 
SPEND. 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON CO. 
114 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Log of Organized Business 


Another Arbitration Agreement 


‘THE signing of a commercial arbitration 
agreement with the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Bogota, Colombia, has just been 
announced by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. This makes eight Latin 
American countries with which the United 
States Chamber now has agreements. ‘The 
other countries are Argentina, Brazil, Equa- 
dor, Panama, Paraguay, Uruguay and 
Venezuela. 

The agreement was signed by Carlos 
Echeverri Cortes, vice-president of the Bo- 
gota Chamber of Commerce, and Julius H. 
Barnes, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

The agreements provide that the United 
States Chamber and the commercial organiza- 
tions with which the agreements have been 
negotiated shall urge that business men in 
transactions in the trade between the United 
States and these Latin American countries 
use a standard clause to the effect that, in 
the event of controversy concerning inter- 
pretation, fulfillment or performance of the 
contract, the dispute shall be submited to 
arbitration. 

The salient feature of the agreements is 
that the plan rests entirely upon the vol- 
untary assent of the persons engaged in the 
trade and upon the influence of the com- 
mercial organizations to enforce the awards 
that are made. ‘The parties agreeing to 
arbitrate are free to choose their own arbi- 
trators, and the official arbitrators on the 
lists maintained by the organizations are 
called upon only in the event that the par- 
ties to a controversy fail themselves to name 
arbitrators. 

Being an arrangement between commercial 
organizations of different countries, the plan 
makes a striking advance over practically 
all earlier forms of arbitration. It is de- 
vised to give assurance that arbitration will 
be supervised by representatives of both 
countries. The fact that an arbitration takes 
place in the United States does not mean 
that it is conducted entirely under the 
auspices of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, or of a committee designated 
by it; on the contrary, the arbitration pro- 
ceeds under the supervision of a commitee 
on which there are representatives of the 
foreign Chamber of Commerce quite as well 
as representatives of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. This principle 
of joint representation is carried through all 
parts of the plan. Thus the circumstances 
that a seller is in Bogota and a buyer in 
the United States does not prevent each from 
having assurance that his point of view, and 
his conditions, will have attention. 

In formulating the agreements it was nec- 
essary to draw up detailed rules to cover 
every contingency that might arise, but arbi- 
tration procedure under the plan is ordinarily 
quite simple. It is provided that the parties 
shall fix in the contract the place where 
arbitration is to occur, but, should they not 
do so, the rules stipulate that arbitration 
shall take place in the country in which 
the consignee resides. Insertion of the stand- 
ard clause in a contract binds the parties 
to designate representatives to act for them 
in arbitration proceedings, these persons 
either being named in the contract or desig- 
nated at a later date. With an agreement 
to arbitrate accepted, the place of arbitration 
fixed, and representatives named to act for 
the principals, the way is open for the par- 


ties to select their own arbitrators and speed- 
ily adjust their differences. 


In the event that they do not agree upon — 


arbitrators within thirty days after either 
one has given notice of his desire to arbitrate, 
the committee on arbitration in the country 
in which arbitration is to occur is authorized 
to select three impartial persons, who may 
proceed to adjust the dispute as if they had 
been agreed upon by the parties. Thus re- 
course is had to machinery provided by the 
agreement only when the parties agreeing to 
arbitrate fail themselves to effect an adjust- 
ment. The real worth of the plan lies in 
its inducing merchants to adjust their dif- 
ferences through arbitrators of their own 
selection. 

Many benefits are derived from the plan 
in cases which do not reach the stage of 
formal arbitration. The existence of the 
plan has called attention of merchants in 
the several countries to the readiness of the 
commercial organizations to use their good 
offices in removing misunderstandings upon 
which most controversies, in the final analy- 
sis, are based. 


Chamber Favors Subsidy 


AMERICA'S position as second maritime 
nation of the world cannot be main- 
tained without the grant of government 
aid to present and prospective ship owners. 
This statement was made by Elliot H. 
Goodwin, resident vice-president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
in a letter to members of the Senate. 

“Between 1914 and 1922,” writes Mr, 
Goodwin, “no subject so constantly occupied 
the attention of the business men of the 
nation included in the widespread member- 
ship of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States as the question of promoting 
our merchant marine. 

“In 1914 and 19P5 important studies of 
this question were made by a special com- 
mittee of the National Chamber, and stress 
was laid upon the importance of omitting no 
effort which would make our country inde- 
pendent of foreign shipping which was likely 
to fail us in a national crisis. Our member- 
ship in August, 1915, by a vote of nearly 
three to one, coming from thirty-nine states, 
the District of Columbia, and American 
Chambers of Commerce in Alaska, Hawaii, 
the Philippines, Porto Rico, and Paris, 
France, favored subsidies from the Govern- 
ment sufficient to off-set the difference in cost 
between operation of vessels under the Amer- 
ican flag and operation in the same deep-sea 
trades under foreign flags. 

“Since then the Marine Bureau of the 
National Chamber and special committees 
1ave constantly reviewed world conditions and 


their relationship to our commercial prestige - | 


and national safety and found additional im- 
pelling reasons as time went on for urging 
the maintenance of the original policy. In 
March, 1920, in a new referendum, the Na- 
tional Chamber’s membership by a vote of 
over fifteen to ore, coming from forty-four 
states, the District of Columbia, and Amer- 
ican Chambers of Commerce in Hawai, 
Porto Rico, Alaska, Mexico, Italy, France, 
and Cuba, favored a “general declaration by 
Congress to give aid toward the maintenance 
of a privately owned and operated American 
Merchant Marine.” 

“Again in 1922 the subject was brought 
before our membership. At our annual 
meeting a resolution was unanimously adopted 
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" is spread because of this neglect. 
» dred and three cities reported that they had 


' servation of eyesight is,a most important fac- 


favoring an adequate privately owned and 
privately operated merchant marine, with aid 
from the Government, which is essential to 
the maintenance of such a merchant marine. 

“Tt was recognized then that our position 
as the second maritime nation of the world, 
newly gained as a result of ship-building 
operations during the war, could not be 
maintained without the grant of Government 
aid to present and prospective owners of 
our ships. 

“We urge your earnest consideration of 
the position of the membership of the Na- 
tional Chamber upon this important matter 
of a ship subsidy.” 


School Survey 


OME unusual facts regarding health and 

physical education in elementary schools 
have been brought out in a survey made in 
160 cities by the Civic Development Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. The survey was made 
through local commercial organizations. 

The purpose was to determine what oppor- 
tunity is given children to develop physical 
stamina capable of standing the strain of 
future commercial and industrial life. 

“In the 160 cities,” says a report of the 
survey, “there are a total of 3,018,896 ele- 
mentary school pupils. Although it is ob- 
viously important that all children be given 
a medical examination when they apply for 
admission to the schools, 98 out of the 160 
cities do not give such examinations. 

“There can be no doubt that much disease 
One hun- 


school physicians and 54 that they had 
none. In spite of the fact that the con- 


tor in the future success of the individual, 
instruction in the care and use of the eyes is 
not given in 39 of the cities.” 

In 41 cities open air schools or classes 
are provided for those who are physically 
sub-normal, while 91 cities reported inade- 
quate playgrounds and 54 do not have super- 
visors for play. Sixty-six of the cities par- 
ticipating in the survey do not have school 
dental clinics. School nurses are found in 
all but 25 of the cities. Thirty-four cities 
keep the parents informed monthly by means 
of the report card as to the child’s weight 
record. In 44 cities the matter of nutrition 
is being vigorously attacked, the school chil- 
dren being provided with milk in the middle 
of the morning and afternoon. Sixty other 
communities furnish milk to those pupils who 
are undernourished. 

A number of conclusions are drawn from 
the results of the survey, the most impor- 
tant of which are given as follows: 

“The conservation of health is a great eco- 
nomic problem challenging the country’s best 
thought. National health is the basis of na- 
tional efficiency. Up to a short time ago it 
Was customary to neglect health education, 
and as a result our schools turned out many 
educated invalids.’ Now our educational sys- 
tem must answer the question propounded by 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, ‘What shall it profit a 
child if he gain the whole world of knowledge 
and lose his own health?’ 

ere are hundreds of thousands of pre- 
Mature and unnecessary deaths in- America 
tvery year. ‘The nation needs to conserve life 

t the development of its enterprises. 

_« . ° . 

Let us not confuse physical education with 
the highly specialized system of team ath- 

so much stressed in some schools. A 
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insure fully 
ACK your Parcel Post Shipments 
securely — for protection. Mark 
clearly--for delivery. Insure fully— 
against loss by accident, breakage, theft 
and risks of transportation. 
Tear out a coupon from a North 
America Coupon Book. Enclose with 
your package. Entry on stub is your 
shipping record. Claims settled promptly. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
MAK I.N G i ee oe ee ee SAFE FOR SHIPPERS 
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Insurance Company of North America, Third & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. Dept. N-1 
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siete develops eleven players while a 
thousand idle youths look on will never go far 
a raising the physic.1 efficiency of America. * 


One of your friends 


—is a Rotarian; 
or a Kiwanian; 
or belongs to 
another club. 


Tear out the article by P. W. Wilson on page 
21 and send it to him with this coupon. If 
he doesn’t now receive The Nartion’s Bust- 
NEss he will probably sieze the opportunity 
provided below to try it for 4 months, after 
which time he will know whether he wants it 
permanently or not. Send him the Wilson 
article (or any of the others) with this coupon. 
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To the CHAMBER of COMMERCE of the United States 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


— with the February issue, please send me The Nation’s Bustness for the Trial 
oO 


Term of four months (February, March, April, May), for which service I enclose $1. 
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The March of Civilization 


The world’s work must be done, The form may change, the hori- 
zon widen, but still the cry is onward. Yesterday the unknown 
lands across the uncharted seas must be searched out and inhabited. 
Today the wheels of industry must be kept revolving, the forces of 
the day harnessed to the task. Gasoline and oil, electricity—and 
coal. These serve men today—but the greatest among them is coal. 


And International Service joins the march, carries the banner of 
civilization onward by smoothing the path between the mills and 
the mines. Ours the task to find the coal and coke and bring it to 
the consumer—unfailingly, efficiently, economically. 


Our organization feels the importance of our work to the progress 
of the age, and strives unceasingly to render service to the best of 
human ability. Coal and coke, iron and steel—we can supply your 
needs in any of these lines, to your utmost satisfaction. 


INTERNATIONAL FUEL & IRON CORPORATION 


PHILADELPHIA 7” PITTSBURGH ” CINCINNATI 
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“Every step forward taken by a city in 
solving the school health problem marks 
an advance in its business and industrial 
well-being. Many Chambers of Commerce 
as a result of the survey are giving the city 
school interests an important place among the 
year’s activities.” 


More Warehouses Needed 


DEQUATE storage facilities in this coun- 
try would help to solve the railroad 
problem, in the opinion of Alvin E. Dodd, 
manager of the Domestic Distribution De- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. Speaking before the 
American Warehousemen’s Association in 
session at Cleveland, Mr. Dodd said that 
the effect of freight embargoes would be 
modified if there were sufficient warehouses 
to take care of the surplus products during 
the peak seasons, 

Pointing out the great loses which result 
each year from insufficient storage facilities, 
Mr. Dodd said that in a recent trip through 
Texas he saw enormous quantities of cotton 
piled in the open, exposed to the weather, 
suffering real damage, but the worst than thar, 
losing negotiable value because of the con- 
ditions under which it was being held. He 
called attention to the fact that apples in the 
northwest and in the northeast are rotting 
on the ground today because of inadequate 
storage facilities and a shortage of cars in 
which to ship. The same conditions prevail 
in California, he said. 

“Only eighteen months ago,” Mr. Dodd 
said, “we witnessed the greatest surplus of 
equipment ever known in the history of the 
United States. Today we are passing 
through another historic experience—the 
greatest car shortage ever known. ‘There is 
no rhyme or reason in blaming the trans- 
portation lines for this condition. They are 
the victims when a_ victim is needed, but 
never under any circumstances are they the 
victors. A railway management which 
should attempt to provide itself with all the 
equipment necessary to carry the greatest 
trafic offered would bankrupt its company. 
There is no reservoir in which to catch the 
flood waters of production and hold them 
safe for the coming dry season. 

“The warehousemen of this country are 
the custodians of this function and the whole 
question cannot be studied too intensely. 
Sooner or later warehousing will be re- 
garded as a public service equal in impor- 
tance to that of transportation.” 


America’s Bigness 
as: INDUSTRIAL expansion of 


America is the most striking change 
of the last generation, Julius H. 
Barnes, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, recently declared 
In an interview In twenty years our popu- 
lation increased 40 per cent, but during this 
period there was an increase of only 4 per 
cent of those engaged in agriculture. Nothing 
in this development warrants the view that 
It indicates a national decadence, either eco- 
nomically or socially. The farm is using the 
devices of industry in the saving of man 
power, and the farm record of expansion of 
Production in these twenty years is reas- 
suring on the question of adequate food sup- 
Plies, for any future. 
his same industrial era has lifted much 
of the drudgery from farm work and greatly 
widened the social attractions of farm life. 
The telephone, the hard surfaced road, and 
the automobile, have strengthened not only 
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that Lays Smooth and Stays Smooth 


a 

In the illustration above, 23,000 sq. ft. of 
Bloxonend is being laid over a worn plank 
floor in the plant of The Silk Finishing Co., 
of America, New York City. Notice the 
smoothness—the compactness—the brightness 
—of the finished floor. 


And under the most grilling service, a Blox- 
onend floor will stand-up and stay smooth for 
years. The Southern pine blocks on end which 
form its surface come to the job dovetailed 
onto base boards averaging 7% ft. in length. 
When laid, these built-up strips are joined 
with nails and splines. No loose blocks to 
work up from the base under changing condi- 


tions—a Bloxonend floor is one composite Write nearest office for Booklet 
mass. By our lateral nailing method, Bloxon- “M’* which contains detailed informa- 
end is laid over eld or new concrete floors tion regarding this high grade heavy 
without embedding sleepers. service flooring. 


Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 


R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Chicago: 332 South Michigan Ave. Cleveland: 1900 Euclid Ave. 
New York: 501 Fifth Ave. Boston: 312 Broad Exchange 


LOXONEND 


Lays Smooth~ Stays Smooth 














An End Grain Flooring 























Who’s Who on the subject of 








the social attractions to farm life but have 


DISTRIBUTION 


‘ o ss - 
Seven people—all porrs—are writing for you the articles on “the 


spread between the Producer and the Consumer,’ as Sydney 
Anderson, author of the first in the series, in this issue, phrases it. 
And here are the authors of the other six articles. Note them: 





L. H. D. Weld, Head of Research Section, Swift & Co. 

Mrs. Alice Ames Winter, Pres., General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
P. L. Gerhardt, Vice President, Bush Terminals, Inc, 

Carl R. Gray, President, Union Pacific System 

William A. Durgin, Specialist, Dept. of Commerce 

A. Lincoln Filene, Pres., Wm. Filene’s Sons Company 


Seven well-planned articles—one every month from January through 
July—in The Nartion’s Business 


Each article by one who LIVES his subject! 
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Budget Making Time 


The successful executive in business today 
plans his work and works his plan. And 
the financial part of his plan is the Budget. 


Consider your BUDGET a Business Guide— 


not a Law. 


Based on judgment, past experience, figures 
and facts, it forecasts income and expenditure. 
It shows the amount of expected sales, the con- 
sequent production schedule and inventory re- 
quirements. It is the commitment sheet of your 


business. 


The Budget protects profits by preventing 
loss. It justifies the spending of money by nec- 
essity and expediency—not by tradition. It is 
the one dependable safeguard against overpro- 
duction, overexpansion and overexpenditure. It 
is the cause and effect of financial policy. 


It is the link of confidence between business 


and its creditors. 


Insure profits for 1923 by making your Budget 


NOW. 


It has been the pleasure of the Ernst & Ernst 


of, the Budget. 


AUDITS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON ST. PAUL 





CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO 
PITTSBURGH 
PROVIDENCE sT. Louis DETROIT 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY CINCINNATI 


organization, for many years, to cooperate with 
firms, nationwide, in preparing, and providing 
means for the constant and accurate checking 


ERNST & ERNST 


SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
TOLEDO DALLAS 
ATLANTA FORT WORTH 
RICHMOND HOUSTON 
BALTIMORE DENVER 























USE HALCO SUPPLIES 


STENCILS AND INKS for use on Mimeograph, Un- 
and Neostyle. 


derwood, Rotospeed 
RIBBONS AND INKS for use on Multigraph, Ad- 
dressograph, Typewriter, Elliott, Multicolor and 


MACHINES AND INKS for re-inking ribbons. We 
also conduct a department to re-ink Multigraph 
and other large 

HALCO QUALITY SUPPLIES are used by thou- 
sands of concerns because they combine the ut- 
most in quality with reasonable prices. 

Let us know your requirements when 
sending for our latest price list 


THE SHALLCROSS COMPANY 
1458 Grays Ferry Road Philadelphia Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 51 E. 42nd St., New York; 128 
N. LaSalle St., Chicago; 235 Montgomery Street, 





Starting a Company? 

Save expenses and taxes by organizing on 
the popular, COMMON LAW plan _ under 
a pure DECLARATION OF TRUST. No ex- 
perience required to fill in DEMAREE 
STANDARD FORMS, issue shares and begin 
doing business at once. Genuine DEMAREE 
FORMS are nationally known, approved by 
attorneys and utilized by successful concerns 
throughout the United States. Send for large, 
free pamphlet (D-14) containing valuable in- 
formation that you may need. C. S. DE 
AREE, ev? blank publisher, 708 Walnut, Kan- 
sas City, o. 























Donley D. Lukens 


writer of 


Successful Sales Letters 


4908 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 














immensely strengthened the marketing oppor- 
tunity and the economizing of production, 

In industry, the tendency to augment man 
production by the increased output of ma. 
chinery is even more marked. A high grade 
of directing ability is made enormously more 
effective today through invention. Telephone 
and telegraph, the automobile, numberless 
time and labor-saving devices, all constitute 
modern aids which project in a dozen direc. 
tions the directing ability of men of out. 
standing capacity. The effectiveness of hi 
specialized direction is further buttressed by 
standardized production, made secure by 
the science of chemistry. 

It is probable that an accurate survey of 
the production per man, in agriculture and 
in all industry, today, would show almost 
double that of twenty years ago. It is diffi- 
cult to calculate what this means in added 
national earnings and income, but perhaps 
in it lies the explanation of the fact that 
America is possessed of a substantial pros- 
perity today, in the face of a distinct retro- 
gression in Europe. 


How to Burn Soft Coal 
HE FACT that householders will be 


unable to get ample supplies of anthra- 
cite coal this winter means that they will 
have to learn to burn some of the various 
grades of bituminous. For the man who has 
never used soft coal there has been prepared 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States a special bulletin giving some simple 
rules for firing bituminous, which if observed 
will enable him to save fuel and at the same 
time to lessen the amount of trouble he may 
expect to have. 

The householders who have been accus- 
tomed to use anthracite will probably find 
the low volatile, or smokeless, bituminous 
from West Virginia or Pennsylvania is prob- 
ably the most satisfactory grade of soft coal 
for their household use, according to the 
experts who prepared the special bulletin. 

The best method of firing what is called 
run-of-mine bituminous—i. e., lump and dust 
mixed—has been found to be as follows: 

In starting the fire use the larger lumps. 

When the fire is well under way add a thin 
layer of fresh coal. 

When the coal is burning freely scrape 
the fire as much as possible to one side of the 
fire box, putting in fresh coal on the side 
from which the fire has been scraped. 

This method leaves the contents of the fire 
box in the shape of a “V.” The live coals 
are on one side, exposed and burning freely, 
and the fresh coal on the other side is igniting 
slowly. When it comes time to fire the fur- 
mace again one side will have burned out 
and the other side will have become fully 
ignited and coked. Fresh coal then should 
be put on the side which has burned out. 

Bituminous coal in the process of burning 
will fuse into a brittle, porous mass, form- 
ing a crust over the fire. This is coke, and 
to obtain the best results this coke should 
be kept broken up with a poker, permitting 
proper circulation of air. Coke can be dis- 
tinguished from clinker by the ease with 
which it is broken up. 

In the morning when it is time to heat 
the house quickly the coke should be broken 
up; the fire should be leveled and the coke 
should be allowed to burn freely with a good 
draft until the house is heated. Then it is 
time to rearrange the fire as before, the hot 
coals on one side and the fresh coal on the 
other. This plan will save coal. 

Since soft coal gives off more gas than 
hard coal and as it burns more freely, the soft 
coal requires less draft in burning, but more 
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care in seeing that the gasses given off are 
fully consumed or that surplus gasses are 
allowed to escape up the chimney. Before 
placing fresh coal in the furnace the smoke 
pipe damper should be opened and the air 
check damper should be closed. The fire 
door should be left open until the gasses 
ignite to avoid danger of explosion. When 
the fire door is closed it is well to leave open 
slightly the small vent in the middle of the 
door. This allows fresh air to reach the 
gasses and aid ignition. ‘To control the fire 
after it is burning regulate with the ash pit 
yent and the air check damper at the back 
of the furnace. 


Industry’s Part in Education 
USINESS men in all parts of the coun- 


try showed a great deal of interest in 
the observance of Education Week, Decem- 
ber 3 to 9. In connection with Education 
Week, Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
National Chamber, issued a statement call- 
ing attention to “The Needs of Our Schools.” 
The statement in part reads: 

“Business men have a very definite interest 
in Education Week. They are parents, citi- 
zens and taxpayers and they are also em- 
ployers of the products of our schools. Con- 
sequently it is of concern to them that our 
schools shall be adequate and that they shall 
give effective training. Education Week will 
serve a useful purpose if it brings home to 
the business men of every American commu- 
nity the necessity of their taking an informed 
and active part in developing a good school 
system. 

“The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has- recognized this necessity by estab- 
lishing an Education Service in its Civic De- 
velopment Department. The Education 
Service is cooperating with member organ- 
izations all over the country in a concerted 
effort which has three prime objectives; the 
elimination of illiteracy, the provision of ade- 
quate school buildings and equipment, the 
physical education of school children. 

“America faces a serious problem in the 
provision of the proper rural school facilities. 
The consolidated school building with its 
graded classes, with the auditorium and 
teachers’ residence will give a school life and 
social life to the territory served which will 
make the thought of city living much less al- 
luring than at present. 

“Physical education has received a great 
stimulous since the war when army exami- 
Nations showed that nearly one-quarter of 
our young men suffer from physical handi- 
caps which could have been removed had 
théy been discovered and remedial measures 
taken in early youth. A sound body is the 
basis for effective living. Nearly 200 local 
Chambers of Commerce are co-operating 
with the Civic Development Department in 
studying and improving the physical education 
of school children.” 


Why a Budget in Business? 
MUCH HAS been written recently on the 


*'* mechanics and machinery of the budget 
iN private enterprise, but little has been said 


| — about the spirit behind the budget. 


“It is this spirit behind the budget,” says 
E. W. McCullough, manager of the Fabri- 
cated Production Department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
which, in the last analysis, will determine 
whether the forms and procedure of bud- 
8etary control shall have meaning and use- 

ess, or whether they shall mean but 
another addition to the administrative red 
tape now cluttering business.” 
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ALUNDUM 
Safety Aggregate Tile 


A floor for corridors, lobbies and entrances of the finest build- 
ings—banks, theaters, clubs, churches, federal, state, municipal 
and office buildings. 





It is slip-proof, wet or dry. 


It is supplied in any color scheme that the architect desires—the 
color combinations are limited only by the varieties of marble 
obtainable, 


It is made to order to meet the architect’s requirements of color 
harmony. 


There is no similar floor that will wear as long. The Atunpum 
Sarety Accrecares, besides giving the tile a slip-proof surface, 
give it greater durability. 


A.tunpuM Sarety AGGREGATE TILE is a safe, artistic and 
durable product that can be cleaned and kept artistic. 


It is made in standard tile sizes. 


Treads for stairs are made in any length up to 7’ 6” in color 
combinations to match or harmonize with the floors. 





NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
53 Park Place 11 N, Jefferson St. 233 W. Congress St. 
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APPRAISALS 
PUBLIC UTILITY 


REPORTS 


devised standards. 


industries. , 


current appraisals. 


Auanta Cleveland 
Baltimore Detroit 
Boston Indianapolis 
Buffalo Los Angeles 
Chicago Milwaukee 
Cincinnati Minneapolis 


a 





INVESTIGATIONS 


NATURAL RESOURCE 





HE measurement of property values 
is a specialized, technical science. It 
requires trained field investigators, com- 
prehensive statistical data and carefully 


For twenty-eight years The American 
Appraisal Company has built up and 
maintained an organization of skilled ‘ap- 
praisal engineers and a library of scientific 
cost data covering costs and values in all 


During this time more than 20,000 prop- 
erties have been studied, analyzed and 
recorded in such a way that all of this 
specialized information is available for 


The American Appraisal Company 


Milwaukec, Wisconsin 


The Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd., Montreal, Toronto 


Copyright, 1922, The American Appraisal Company 


INDUSTRIAL 
MERCANTILE 


New Orleans St. Louis 
New York Seattle 
Philadelphia Syracuse 
Pittsburgh Tulsa 

San Francisco Washington 





























BUSINESS STUDIES 


A number of pamphiets are available for distribution by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
One copy of each will be sent free on request. 


below a list of some of the booklets 
cost of printing will be placea on additional copies. 

Our World Trade—January to March. 1922. 

Free Zones—What They Are and How They Will Benefit 
American Trade 

international Credits—Referendum No. 1, issued by the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce on the application of 
the Ter Meulen Plan. 

Fabricated Production Department—Its service to those en- 
gaged in manufacturing and production 

The failroad Situation—Statement of Secretary of Com- 
merce before the Interstate Commerce ommissior 

Trade Association Activities—Corres; lence between Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover and Attorney General Daugherty 
on Legitimate Activities of Trade Associations. 

Overhead Expenses—A Treatise on How to Distribute Them 
in Good and Bad Times 

Depreciation—A Treatment on Depreciation and Productio: 
Reduction of Merchandising Expense—Methods which Dis- 








tributors Are Applying to Ease the Process of Readjust- 
ment. 
Why a Merchant Marine—Reasons why privately owned 


merchant marine is a national necessity 
Merchant Marine. National Chamber's Position—Report of 
Chamber’s Committee. 
Commercial Arbitrat'on—-Statement of the field of arbitra- 
tion and draft of pla 





There ig given 
A nominal charge amounting to the 


Schools of Your City ti!—Health and Physical Education. 

German Competition—Movement of trade as indicated by 
official statistics. 

Perpetual Inventory or Stores Control—How to keep invest- 
ment in materials and supplies down to the minimum 
‘onsistent with efficient operation. 

Industrial Development—aActivities undertaken by Chambers 
of Commerce. 

National Obligations to Veterans—The costs of war borne 





States and the government. 
Treaty Ratification—Report of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs regarding ratifi on of the several treaties of 
the Conference on the Limitation of Armament. 


Department of Commerce and Trade Associations. 


Merchandise Turnover and Stock Control—Knowing what is 
i l Study by Domestic 


taking place, while it is taking place. 
Distribution Department 

Analysis of the Senate Tariff Bill—Showing wherein it meets 
r fails to meet the tariff policy of the Chamber of Com- 


merce of the United States. 
Uniform Cost Methods to Aid 
Arthur Lazarus. 
Analysis of the Senate Bonus Bill—Outline of provisions 
with estimate of cost. 


Production—Address by 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, WASHINGTON 
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Mr. McCullough deals with this phase of 
the subject in a bulletin which his depart- 
ment has just issued under the title, “Budget- 
ing for Business Control.” In part, Mr. Mc- 
Cullough says: 


The first point in a reasonable financial 
program is to aim for that amount of business 
within one’s resources to handle which will 
give a fair return and which is founded upon 
a conservative view of the real demands of 
the consumer. 

The second is to strive to make the most of 
capital resources; establishing a production 
system; by refraining from plunging into ex- 
penditure for new plants and equipment where 
the old will serve the purpose; by placing 
collections on a reasonably prompt basis; by 
having purchases in line with production and 
sales programs and by refusing to act as a 
free warehouseman. 

The third is to regulate current borrowings 
in such a way that they will be well under 
control. As the business of a firm expands, the 
gap between the order and payment date in- 
creases, bringing with it a growing need for 
banking accommodations. ‘These banking re- 
quirements are usually granted, for the increase 
of business is a warrant of the success of 
the enterprise. New ioans are made and old 
ones are renewed and extended, until almost 
insidiously grows the conviction on the part 
of the manufacturer that the short-term ac- 
commodations are a fixed contribution to the 
capital of his business, and he acts and works 
upon this assumption. Inevitably, the day 
comes when the bank finds itself pressed for 
funds and, in turn, calls on the manufacturer 
for payment, and since such a demand usually 
comes at a time of ‘business depression, the 
manufacturer finds himself unable to liquidate. 
Then very likely reorganization ensues, result- 
ing at best in the short-term funds becoming, 
upon onerous terms, a part of the funded or 
long-term obligations, 

For all lines, seasonal and non-seasonal, it 
should be clearly realized that short-time obli- 
gations are not a permanent contribution to 
capital and that manufacturers should hold 
themselves in readiness to liquidate when re- 
quired, by at least maintaining a comfortable 
margin of cash and liquid accounts receivable 
over current indebtedness. Short-term obliga- 
tions should bear a definite relationship to the 
capital, or rather to those assets which are 
properly coverable by short-term borrowing, 
and any unwarranted increase in this ratio 
should be regarded with alarm. The liquida- 
tion of debt ought to go hand in hand with 
the liquidation of inventories or accounts re- 
ceivable, and it is a danger signal if a given 
debt should carry beyond the liquidation of 
the inventory or other transactions for which 
it was incurred. The practice of some bankers 
of requiring a sixty te ninety-day liquidation 
from non-seasonal as well as seasonal lines+is 
a conservative influence and has a salutary 
effect, even though this requirement may mean 
only a rotation of loans among other banks. 


Included among twenty-five forms pre- 
sented in the treatise on budgeting as a means 
of business control is a novel clock arrange- 
ment by which the small manufacturer can 
tell at a glance the daily state of his business. 

Clocks, or dials, are devised for each 
of the principal activities of the business. 
Each clock has two hands, a red one, pointed 
at the budget allowance, which remains sta- 
tionary for the entire month, and a black 
hand, which is daily set at the amount of 
money spent by each department. The dials 
can be arranged so that they can be con- 
veniently contained in a flat box two inches 
deep, 24 inches wide and 50 inches long, 
designed for hanging on the wall. 

The idea was conceived and put into opera- 
tion by a manufacturer of optical goods, who 
found that his organization could be con- 
veniently divided into the following five 
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oups: Material, Factory, Administration, 
Sales and Advertising. 

The five executives at the head of these 
departments are placed into a business of 
their own and are told what the results 
of their next month’s activities should be, 
together with the amount of money they 
may spend to produce these results. ‘The 
sales manager is told how much in orders 
he is expected to get to keep the factory 
running; the factory superintendent, how 
much goods he must get out and how much 
accounts receivable he must create to provide 
the funds necessary in the following month; 
the purchasing agent, how much material is 
necessary to keep a well-balanced inventory 
and to take care of the plans of the sales 
department; the advertising department and 
administration, how much money they may 
spend in carrying out these plans. 

The optical manufacturer describes his 
experience with this budget as follows: “I 
secure a fairly complete picture—almost a 
daily profit and loss statement of my busi- 
ness. This arrangement has the bigger ad- 
vantage of giving me a picture in place of 
figures. It warns me much faster than my 
monthly operating statement of danger ahead, 
or irregularities in our business, and violent 
fluctuations. We set our clocks once a day, 
about 11.30 a. m., for the prior day. ‘This 
helps in keeping everybody interested—on 
their toes. We give our budget its share 
of the credit for having made a profit in 
1921.” 

A copy of the pamphlet, “Budgeting for 
Business Control,” may be secured by writing 
direct to the Fabricated Production Depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington. 


They Do Come Back 
THE OTHER day headquarters of the 


National Chamber received a letter from 
a large insurance company, in which it was 
stated that the company intended to dis- 
continue its membership in the Chamber. 
This action was taken by the company, “ow- 
ing to the fact that we do not believe your 
organization has equipped itself to handle 
the public problems of the insurance busi- 


ness.” The letter from the company further 


stated that “this would entail the appoint- 
ment of someone having a wide knowledge of 
the social elements of insurance, and the 
actual experience, individual and collective, 
of the companies engaged in the business, 
who would act as an educational force in 
your organizations, and bring to bear the 
dynamic power of the National Chamber 
when things are proposed to be done that 
would be harmful to the institution of in- 
surance. It is no use contributing money 
where we have no practical representation 
and where there is no apparent understanding 
of the things to be accomplished and the 
way to accomplish them. This is not said by 
way of criticism but by way of explanation, 
as we are doubtful whether the National 
Chamber is able to take care of any more 
interests than are already under its charge.” 
_ In replying to the charges made by the 
Imsurance company, Secretary D. A. Skinner 
reviewed the work of the Insurance De- 
partment of the Chamber and enumerated 
some of the activities that are under way. 
After explaining that the head of the In- 
surance Department of the Chamber has had 
years of practical experience with the Mer- 
Topolitan Life Insurance Company, and that 
the other members of the staff of the de- 
Partment are practical insurance men, Mr. 
kinner points to the campaign conducted 
by the National Chamber against the effort 
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Pressed Steel 
eo 
weight 10 oz. 


Malleable Flange— 
weight 17 oz. 


Showing 
Flanges as 
used on 
wheel- 
barrows 


A Double~ ” 7 
Barrelled B bin bogey of large quantity production that confronts 


’ e every manufacturer is (1) getting parts produced fast 
Saving with enough (2) keeping down the cost of these parts. 
Pressed Steel 


“Pressing it from steel instead” helped one of the largest 
wheelbarrow manufacturers in the country overcome these 
two difficulties in the wheel flange shown above. The manu- 
facturer had been using malleable cast flanges before our 


engineers developed the pressed steel flange. 


Here’s What Pressed Steel Did— 
1. Cut the cost of each flange in half. 
2. Increased deliveries of flanges ten fold. 
3. Reduced weight 40%. 


4. Eliminated expensive drilling and in- 
ternal grinding operations. 


5. Produced parts not subject to breakage 
in assembling. 


Do You Want to Cut Costs? 
We have designed and made pressed steel parts for the 
simplest to the largest machines—from wheelbarrows to 
locomotives, and in every case pressed steel was used because 
it effected a saving. Send us a sample or blue print of any 
cast part and we will be glad to tell you whether pressed 


steel will do the same for you. 


‘*Press It from Stecl Instead’’ 
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| ¥, YOUNGSTOWN ~*~ PRODUCTS ~ FOR ‘ MANUFACTURER * & ~ BUDD LDER | 
AGRICULTURAL AUTOMOTIVE GENERAL FIREPROOFING 

TOOL & WEIGHT BOXES SEATS RADIATOR SHELLS -CRANK CASES LIFT TRUCK PLATPORMS “TANK HEADS MACHINE GUARD & FACTORY PARTITION MATERGAL 

LEVER LATCHES - FURROW & GONG WHEELS HOUSING COVERS ~ BRAKE DRUMS INDUSTRIAL CAR WHEEIS - WHEEL DISCS NNELS ‘BOTEEAV! 6-87 

HARROW TOOTH CLAMPS CULTIVATOR SHEIIS CLUTCH DISCS ‘STEP HANGERS HATCH CLEATS - BARREL HEADS PARKER CORNER EDA 





LAND ROLLER HEADS HUB FLANGES COMPOUND MAHONING, ZEB & IDEAL METAL LATH 


THE:-YOUNGSTOWN Wiaikis-ontt6 
PRESSED‘STEEL CO. 





New York—so East 42nd Street 
Chicago—McCornnick Building 
Philadelphia—4o1 Finance Bldg. 
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The type W. K. 55 switches are 
of very rugged construction with 
quick-make and quick-break action 
to withstand the most severe serv- 
ice in industrial plants. Their ca- 
pacity and arcing arrangements are 
sufficient to enable the switch to 
break the locked current of alter- 
nating current motors having full 
load current rating equal to that of 
the switch. 

The quick-make and quick-break 
mechanism is so arranged that it 
can be removed and replaced with- 
out disturbing the switch. No per- 
son may open the fuse box until 
the switch is turned off. And when 
fuse box is open it is impossible to 
reach any of the live parts of the 
switch. 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


Pr ! 
ote ction i This illustrates an application of the W. 


K. 55 used as a disconnecting switch on 
. : ° ° the live side of a Westinghouse motor 
We are making it possible for manufacturers to get switches este ies a ted wall Sonata. 
that offer complete protection to motors as well as to operators. 


This sounds like a rather simple thing—but if you will ask 
anyone who has tried to find switches, or motor starters, that 
would fulfill these requirements, you may be surprised to learn 
that such things have been really scarce. 


Se ald el 


The Westinghouse line of full-safety (meaning just that) 
switches and motor starters is an interesting one, and is unique 
in its completeness, as well as being remarkably efficient in its 
operating features. 
ae The fundamental characteristic of this line is, that it is difficult, 
and usually impossible, for even ignorant and careless operators 
to come into contact with any live parts of the switch. 


pepe inline nha te A 


In addition to this, these switches are rugged, long-lived and 
the best engineering practice has been followed in their designs. 





The most interesting thing of all is that they cost very little 
more than ordinary switches which do not possess their advantages. 





i ; ! Type W. K. 10 motor Type W. K. 20 motor 
And the Westinghouse mark — om them! starters, suitable for starters, for motors up 
motors up to 2 h. p. to 5 h. p. are er. 
are furnished in 2 and in 2, 3 and 4 poles for 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 3 pole for protection of single phase, three phase 
, inci te. . ; single phase and three and two phase motors 

Offices in all Principal Cities Representatives Everywhere + see sel por 
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made in the last Congress to enact legisla- 
tion which would have made workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance monopolistic in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This bill has not be- 
come a law. 

“Early this spring,’ Mr. Skinner writes, 
“a monopolistic bill for workmen’s compen- 
gation was introduced in the New York 
State Legislature. We again expressed our 
disapproval of this measure and communi- 
cated with all of our organization members 
in the State of New York.” 

Mr. Skinner then goes on to say that “loss 
ratios in fire insurance won’t be reduced un- 
til the business man or policyholder takes an 
active interest in fire prevention. The Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council, consisting of 


fourteen of the leading national fire preven-, 


tion organizations in the United States as 
well as three Federal Government bureaus, 
is cooperating with our Insurance Depart- 
ment in this work. 

“One of the common problems in all of 
our interests is insurance taxation. We 

ve a subcommittee which is going into this 
matter very carefully from the policyholders’ 
standpoint in the belief that some constructive 
action may be taken by our organization 
membership. In the event nothing else re- 
sults from this investigation but the train- 
ing of the business man to the fact that he 
is paying the insurance taxes and not the 
insurance companies, it is well worth while. 

“We have stressed in this letter the work 
of our Insurance Department. We want to 
add, however, that our appeal to American 
business firms for support of the National 
Chamber is never based on purely selfish 
interests alone. The National Chamber is, 
as you know, organized to serve as the rep- 
resentative of American business as a whole. 
It is in that representative capacity that it 
makes its appeal for the support of all classes 
of business, in the conviction that “what is 
not for the public good is not for the good 
of business. 

“The Chamber’s services to business as a 
whole are well known. They include, among 
other things, leadership in bringing about the 
adoption of a budget system in the national 
government, successful advocacy of some of 
the outstanding features of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, successful advocacy of a broad 
program for remedial legislation relating to 
the railroads at the close of the war, success- 

I opposition to the passage of soldier bonus 
legislation, and repeated successes in opposing 

€ entrance of government into the legiti- 
mate fields of private business.” 

Two days later the company renewed its 
membership. 


Winter Sports as an Asset 
EW ENGLAND chambers of commerce 


have taken front rank in encouraging, 
for the sake of the pleasure, recreation and 
health there is in it, the very fascinating 
game of winter sports. Within a single year, 
as a result of the activities of the New Eng- 
land. chambers, winter sports have come to 
Teceive almost nation-wide attention. The 
Rotary Clubs of America, especially, have 
taken up the question and are encouraging 
the development of winter sports locally in 
areas where snow is fairly assured. The 
New England Rotary Clubs, fifty-one in 
Mumber, are seriously considering a series of 

Winter outings to various sections in New 

and that are open to winter-time visitors. 

eral New England Rotary Clubs have 
already begun arrangements for such outings. 

ozens of other New England institutions 
are now planning for such outings. This 
includes a series to be given by the Appalach- 
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Stuebing Steel-Bound 
Platforms match the 
Stuebing Lift Truck in 
strength of build and 
adaptability of service. 
They won’t wear down or 
wabb 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


Factory Manager W. A. Smith 
of the Maytag Company, one 
of the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of washing machines, 
says: “Our loads of parts in 
process range from 500 to 3000 
lbs. We know that with Stuebing 
Trucks our men are moving all 
materials with a minimum of 
rehandling and at the lowest 
cost per ton. 

“Our Stuebing System alsosaves 
us the cost of approximately 
200 common factory trucks. It 


Give moving methods the same 
attention as making methods—it pays 


gives us more storage space. 
Recently we used the Stuebing 
Trucks to move all our machine 
shop equipment from one build- 
ing to another.” 


One of our interior trucking 
engineers will be glad to study 
your material handling condi- 
tions without obligation on 
your part and to make sugges- 
tions that will save you money. 
Write for folder describing the 
new Stuebing Multiple Lift 
Truck. 





The Stuebing Truck Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sl FT TRUCK sysTEmMs 


Montreal, Que. 




















The War Department's 
“Educational Orders” for War Supplies 


Find out about the plans for placing “educational orders” with 
manufacturers; about the tentative new “uniform fixed price 
contract” for war supplies and what the contract contains—read 
Secretary of War Weeks’ definite article, titled: “Drafting Busi- 
ness in Peace,” in this issue. 
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NE hundred thousand booklets explaining the “what” 
and the “why” of War Department surplus are ready 
for free distribution to responsible persons. 


The War Department wants you to know there are a host 
of bargains to be offered the public in the coming months; 
and it wants to be sure you know how to get your full share 


+ aan of the benefits for buyers in all War Department sales. 


The booklet illustrated on this page will be a decided help. 
. It explains just how sales are conducted—how simple a 
matter it is to buy from the War Department; and it gives 


a clear idea of the wide range of commodities remaining 
‘ev Se Seat 


to be sold. 
sian siiiaalaiaata Many notable sales will be 
held in the next few months. 
A partial schedule is given 
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herewith. 
Ask your stenographer to send 
for your copy of the 7 
I 
booklet, and be pre- 
pared to make capital ] 
of War Department ‘ 
bargains. Address, ¢ 
Major J. L. Frink, I 
Chief, Sales Promotion S 
"Section, Room , 
2515, Munitions ' 
Bldg., Washing- iar 
ton, D. C. 
1 Ci 
WAR DEPARTMENT, SELLING PROGRAM | Write for C 
ANUARY C. O. Fairfield Air e 
Jan. J n_SODIUM Intermediate De- this 
NITRATE—N.Y.C. pot, _ Fairfield, 0. ; 
Sealed Bid. For 
Sifermetion and These sales dates Booklet 4 
proposal form (subject to change) 
write District Ord. Feb. Ist—MEDICAL 7 d 
Sabres |. Board. &HOSPITAL O ay : 
m r ‘ 
° . ¥. C us 
é log write Medical 
wan AY eQuiP- Supply Oftoer, st ‘ 
— Wash. Ave t ™ 
ar hd Sealed Bid. ind Brooklyn, N. Y., T 
For catalog or M. Fox & k 
write, Chief, Corps Sons Co., Official - th 
of Engineers, gg Bal- | 1 
Reem 2530 Muni- Feb, 6th—Q. M. | in, 
tions Bidg., SUP $s 
a , D. A Sa as, eg j 
Jan PPLiEs— Port Tex, Auction, m: 
Mak, MO For, catalog write | ve 
- “« . O., Fort | 
Aucti For cat- , 
ewe | fe ate | g@ Ws : 
S. 0., Ist Ave. & Feb. 9th—Q. m. | e ry oO £7 | in! 
— Ra Brook SUPPLIES ch. | S$ 
; . th— :. M. cy ts cago, IIL, Auc- ‘ ar, | 
TU SUP. 7 wre gaa | ents aes po 
a — oa S. 0., 1819 West | .) oA urplus up 
Humphries, | &, Pershing Roa d, i ; ’ 
ge ge | “0. Chicago, Iil. " é Whe oe a le : : ice 
Sen Humphries, a ine a. — } 4 hat Zz asforod pe 
Va. fersonville,  Ind., a Whi re 
Jan. 24 — ais Auction. : For cat: Where itis ocated ny 
PLIES — Fairfield ag Ki, 34 
, _ Auction. + est |i y 4 as BB — tio 
For ‘catalan write, ne + oad, Ow Lo uy i. a4 th . 
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ian Mountain Club of Boston, various fra- 
ternal and social clubs of Boston, Providence, 
Hartford, New MHaven, Worcester and 
Springfield, and several chambers of com- 
merce, notably the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Salem Chamber of Commerce, 
the Malden Chamber of Commerce, and 
the Holyoke Chamber of Commerce. 

The secretaries of the New England cham- 
bers of commerce hold five meetings each 
year, and at each of these meetings, for the 
past year or more, they have discussed the 
value of winter sports as a new winter-time 
tourist industry to New England. Prior 
to their activities, only eleven resort hotels 
in New England kept open in the winter 
season and less than half of these, accord- 
ing to their own declarations, found it a 
profitable venture. 

Under the encouragement of the New Eng- 
land chambers of commerce, more than sixty 
New England hotels were encouraged to en- 
ter the winter sports game last season, and, 
with one exception, all reported a profitable 
season. All these hotels and several others 
will remain open next year. The New Eng- 
land railroads have announced exceptionally 
inviting rates for party movements. ‘The 
various New England chambers of commerce 
have tacitly designated the Convention and 
Tourist Bureau of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, of which Denny B. Goode is 
manager, to act as a clearing house in the 
local encouragement of winter sports in New 
England, and any of the secretaries from 
outside the New England states or chamber 
of commerce members who desire to expe- 
rience the thrills and pleasures of skiing or 
snowshoeing through the White or Green 
Mountains or the Berkshire Hills, or tobog- 
ganing or driving out upon the New Eng- 
land lakes and fishing through ice or the 
dozens of other pastimes afforded, should 
communicate with the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Watching World Trade 


HE American Section, International 

Chamber of Commerce, has inaugurated a 
mew service to its members. Information 
letters are sent out at frequent intervals, 
usually in the neighborhood of every fort- 
night, to all members in the United States. 
These are prepared by Basil Miles, Admin- 
istrative Commissioner, and contain up-to- 
the-minute commercial information concern- 
ing European countries. 

The comments received on the first infor- 
mation letter indicate that the members are 
very appreciative of this service. All agree 
as to the value of such accurate and timely 
information. 

It is also planned to send out special re- 
ports dealing with one country only and based 
upon special visits of Mr. Miles. ‘This serv- 
Ice is to be inaugurated as a result of a 
visit made by Mr. Miles to Germany. His 
report on this visit was received so enthu- 
siastically by members of the American Sec- 
tion that this type of report will be repeated 
at irregular intervals. 





THE BANANA plays a part in the eco- 

nomic life of the South Seas as well as 
of lands nearer to us. Upon behalf of grow- 
ets in the north of Australia, the Australian 
fevernment imposed a_ prohibitive import 
fax on bananas from Fiji. Thereupon, Fiji 
looked to Canada for a market, and the story 
goes that Canadians have undertaken to pro- 
vide steamers to carry Fijian fruit to Cana- 
1an ports. 
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“The Scrub ing Engineer 


Makes Scrubbing a Profit 
-Not an Expense! 


At your service !—the Scrubbing Engineer! 


He comes to rid employers of the waste and ex- 
travagance of antiquated hand-and-knee scrubbing. 
He comes to liberate industry from the drudgery— 
and the dirt—of the pail and scrubbing brush. He 
heralds the adoption of electric scrubbing by all 
business! He brings you a message that warrants 
your hearty welcome. 

The scrubbing engineer will gladly show you, 
without obligating you in any way, how you can 
get floors really clean for less time, labor and money 
than partially clean floors now cést you. 


Booklet, ‘‘Electrical Scrubbing,” Free 
A copy is yours on request. This history of the application of electric- 
ity to scrubbing will interest you. Send for it now while you think of it. 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT CoO. 
General Offices and Factories 
HANNIBAL, MO. 

District Offices in Principal Cities 


‘Clean Floors Reflect Ciean Business" 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


OF ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


ee EXECUTIVE'S MEMO ee "7 











American Scrubbing Equipment Co. 
21 N. Collier Street Hannibal, Mo. 


Please send brochure shown here to 
Wires Was co.cc co's 0 dain'd p4s0btheec o0ds.0ues she eeeeneeee 
pS re RO PPE ti FTN vnbdie bands abdnen eaten 


Seniattieals Matt soa. iss cd 0scsssst pees vcecaqnele arenes 
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The crate on the left was designed by a Weyerhaeuser 
engineer to replace the one shown on the right. 

The diagonal bracing and 3- way corners make a 
strong, rigid crate that absorbs the bumps and keeps the 
strain off the contents. 














Internal bracing holds the contents in place. Liberal 
use of resawed lumber for sheathing affords ample pro- 
tection against damage from the outside. The dealer 
will receive unmarred merchandise. 

Curiously enough the new crate shows a number of 
savings over the old one. 

This new crate is made up in sections on jigs. It és 
delivered to the packer in sections. He is not required 
to do any cutting or fitting. 


An instance of what Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineers 
are doing for shippers every day. 


Crating Service 


May Do as Much for You 


S an example of the kind of thing that 

is making business officials sit up 

and look to their packing, consider the 
crates pictured above. 


The crate on the left was designed for 
a manufacturer of washing machines by 
a Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineer. 


It takes the place of the crate on the 
right which used over 11 feet more of 
lumber. It is stronger in every way—a 
reliable protector of its contents. 


It is 39 pounds lighter. A saving in 
freight alone that amounts to 3900 pounds 
per car shipment. No mean item in these 
days of high freight rates. 


Furthermore it represents a saving in 
labor costs. This newcrate is put together 
in half the time. required to make the 
old crate. 


NY business man who looks into Weyer- 
haeuser scientific crating is liable to find 
himself dealing with big-figure savings. But the 
greatest thing this service does is to insure the 
delivery of merchandise in perfect condition. 
As a result the shipper’s customers are 
pleased. It is service that they recognize and 
appreciate. Dealers have tired of the damage 
claim nuisance. They want goods fit to go direct 
to the salesroom. 


Shippers who have adopted scientific crating 
report other advantages and savings. It speeds 
up collections, decreases sales resistance and 
gives to their salesmen a new selling tool. Safe 
packing builds good will. 


HE services of the Weyerhaeuser Crating 
Engineers are offered to the executives of 
business concerns—by appointment on request. 


There is no charge for this service. This or- 
ganization feels that the position of lumber as 
the standard material for shipping containers 
imposes the obligation to deliver 100% value 
with every foot of lumber we sell. 


For crating purposes, this organization sup- 
plies from its fifteen distributing points, ten dif- 
ferent kinds of lumber, of uniform quality and 
in quantities ample for any shipper’s needs. 


A booklet, “Better Crating,” which outlines 
the principles of crate construction and explains 
the personal service of Weyerhaeuser engi- 
neers, will be sent on request to any manufac- 
turer who uses crating lumber. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distrib- 
uted through the established trade channels 
by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, 
Washington, with branch offices at 208 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago; 220 Broadway, New 
York; Lexington Building, Baltimore; and 4th 
and Robert Streets, St. Paul; and with repre- 
sentatives throughout the country. 


, WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS , 
SAINT PAUL: MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, lumber 


for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. 


And each of these items in the 


species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 














